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PREFACE 


! F I was to ſpeak here of Ariſtotle's Merit 
only, the excellence of his Poetick Art, and 

| the reaſons I had to publiſh it, I need do 

more than refer the Reader to that Work, 

0 ſhew the diſorders into which the Theatre is long 


ſince fallen, and to let him ſee, that as the In- 
Juſtice of. Men, gave occaſion to the making of- * 
Lam,; ſo the decay of Arts, and the Faults com- 
mitted in them, ge frf to the making_ Rules Y 
and the renewing them. But in order to prevent 
the Ohjectiaus of ſome, mho ſcorn to be bound to 
any Rules, only that of their own fancy, I think 
it neceſſary, to prove, not only; that Poetry is an 
Art; but that tis known, and its Rules ſocertainly 
|] thoſe which Ariſtotle gives us, that tis impoſſible 
I to ſacreed any other way. This being piov d, I 
| | ſhall examint the two Conſequences which naturally 
flow from thence + Firſt, that the Rules, aud what. 
pleaſes; are never contrary to one. another, and that 
Jon can never 6 the latter without the fore 
mer, Secondly, That Poeſie being an Art can nes 
2 AS dor 
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der be prejudicial to Mankind, and that tas in- 
vented and improv'd for their advantage only. 

Jo follew this Method, tis neceſſary to tract 
Poctry from its Original, to ſhew that Twas" the 
Daughter of Religion, that at length tmas witia 
ted, and debauch d, aud laſtly, brought under 
the Rules of Art, which aſſiſted, in Correcting the 
defaults of Nature. : 

Cod touch'd with Compaſſion for the Miſery of 
Men, who were obliged to toil and labour, ordain'd 


Feaſts to 77 0 them ſome reſtt; the g eg "ih 
7 


fices to hi nſelf,, by way of; Than iving fort 
Bleſſings they had received by his unt). This 
a i ruth which the Heathens themſelves acknow- 
ledged; they not only imitated theſe Feaſts, but 
ſpake of them as a Gift of the God:, who. having 
granted a time of Repoſe, requir'd ſome tokens of 
their grateſul remembranc e. 

The firſt Feaſts of the Ancients were thus, 


aſſembled at certain times, eſpecially in Autumi, 


.. 


a'ter the gathering in their Fruits, for to rejoyce, 
and to oſſer the choiceſt of them to God; and this. 
tis, which firſt gave birth to Pottry: For Men, 
who are naturally inclincd tothe i mitation of Mus 5 
fock, employ*d their Talents to ſeng the praiſes of the 
God they worſhipped, and to celebrate his moſt, re- 


© 


8 


mar alle Actions. V 
I ty bad always kept th that Primitive Simplis 
city, all the Poeſie we ſhould have had, would have | 
been, only Thankegivings, Hymn, and Songs, 4s, 
among ſt the Jews. But twas very, di cult, or 
rather impoſſible, that Wiſdom, and Purity, ſhould, 
reion long in the Heathen. Aſemblies they ſoon 
il 1 Praiſes of Men, with thoſe 9 their 
Cod, ardirame at laſi, to the Licentionſneſs of. 

Hui their Poems mith biting Satyre, fohich they 
VVV ung 
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ſung to one another at their drunken Mettinrs j 
Thus Poetry was entirely Corrupted, and the pres 
ſent ſcarce retains any Mark of Religion. 
The Poets which followed, and who were (proper - 
7 ſpeaking, ) the Philoſophers and Divines of thofe 
Times, ſeeing the deſire the People had for thoſe 
Feaſts, and Shows, and impoſſibility of retrieving. 
the firſt Simplicity; took another way to remedy 
this Diſorder, and makins an advantage of the 
Peoples Inclinations, gave them Iuſtructions, diſ- 

uis'd under the Charmes of Pleaſure, as Phyſici- 
ans gild and ſweeten the bitter Pills they ad-niniſler 
„„ CT TH TITTY 
I. ſhall not recount all the different Changes, which 
have happer”d in Poetry, and by what deg fees it 


has arrived to the Perfection, we nom find it; 1 


have ſpoken of it already in my Commentaries on 
Horace's Art of Poetry, and ſhall ſay more 


in explainins, what Ariſtotle writes in this Trea- 


© 8 | 
Homer was the firſt that invented, or finiſhed, 
an. Epick Poem, for he found out the Unity of the 
Subjeſt, the Manners, the Characters, and rhe 
Fable, Hut this Poem could only affect Cuſtomer, 
and was not moving enough to Correct the Paſſiams, 
there wanted a Poem, which by imitating our A l= 
ons, might work in our Spirits à more rea 4 
8 ble efect. "Twas this, which gave occaſon fen 
Tragedy, and baniſhed all Satyrs, by this means 
Poetry was entirely purg d from all the difsragrs 
its Corruption had brought it into. 
Ti no proper ptace to ſhem, that Men 5g 
are quickly weary of regulated Pleaſures, took paint 
to plunge theniſehuts arain into their former-Licets. 


tiouſneſs 7 dhe invention” of Comedy. bal 


Feep my ſelf to Tragedy, which is the moſt noble 
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Imitation, and principal Subject of this Treatiſe, 
all the Parts of an Epick Poem are comprized in 4 
Tragedy. 3 
Huowever ſhort this account may be, it ſuffices 
to let yon ſee that Poeſie is an Art, for ſince it has 
a certain End, there muſt neceſſarily be ſome way 
to arrive there: No body doubts of this conſtant 
Truth, that in all concerns where you may be in the 
right, or the wrong, there is an Art and ſure Rules 
to lead you to the one, and direct you, how to avoid 
the other, 3 | 1 

The queſtion then is, whether the Rules of this 
Art are known, and whether they are thoſe which 
Ariſtotle gives us here? This queſtion is na leſs 
doubtful, than the former, I muſt alſo confeſs that 
this cannot be determined, but by the unlearned; 
who becauſe they are the greater number, I ſhall 
make my Examination in their favour, To do 
this with ſome ſort of Method, there are four 
Things to be conſider d, who gives the Rules, the 
time when he gives them; the manner in which he 
gives them, and the effects they have in divers 
times wrought on different People: For I believe 
from 1 four Cireamſtances, I can draw ſuch 
Concluſions, that the moſt obſtinate ſhall not be a» 
„% A EE io 
' He who gives theſe Rules, is one of the greateſt 
Philoſophers that ever was, his Genius was large, 

and of vaſt extent, the great Diſcoveries ho made 
in all Sciences, and particularly in the Knowledge 
of Man, are certain Signs, that he had a ſuffici- 

ent inſight into our Paſſions, to diſcover the Rules 
of the Art of Poetry, which is founded on them. 
But I ſhall ſuſpend my bs ng and paſs oz to 
the time in which be gave theſe Rules, 


/ 
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'T find that he was born in the Ape in which Tra- 
gedy firſt appear'd, for he lived with the Diſciples 
of Eſchylus, who brought It out of Confuſion 3 


aud he had the ſame Maſters with Sophocles, 


and Euripides, who carried it to its utmoſt Per- 
fection: Beſides he was witneſs of the Opinion the 
moſt nice and knowing People of the World had of 
this Poem. Tis therefore impoſſible that Ariſtotle 
fhould be ignorant of the Origine, Progreſs, De- 


Fr and Efſetts of this Art ; and conſequently e- 


/ 


ven before I examine theſe Rules, I am well aſſur'd 
upon his account who gives them, that they have all 
the Certainty, and Authority, that Rules can poſ- 
ſibly have. Dy By 

But when I come to examine the Manner in 
which Ariſtotle delivers them, I find them ſo evi- 
dent and conformable to Nature, that I cannot but 
be ſenſible they are true; for what does Ariſtotle? 
He gives not his Rules as Legiſltors do their Laws, 
without any other reaſon than their Wills only; 
he advances nothing but what is accompanied with 


| Reaſon, drawn from the common Sentiment of 
Mankind, inſomuch that the Men themſelves be- 


come the Rule and Meaſure of mhat he preſcribes. 
Thus without conſidering that the Rules are of al- 
moſt equal Date with the Art they Teach, or any 
prejudice, in favour of Ariſtotle's Name, (for 


tis the Work which ought to make the Name va- 


lued, and not the Name the Work ) I amr forced 
to ſubmit to all his Deciſions, the Truth of which 
Jam convind d of in my ſelf, and whoſe Certainty 
I diſcover by Reaſon and Experience, which never 
yet deceiv d any body. 5 


To this I ſhall add, the Effects whith theſe Rules - 


have producd in all Ages, on diſſtrent ſort of Pro+ 
ples and I ſer, that as they made the Beamy of 
OILY WER. 
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Homer's Sophocles, and Euripides Poems in 
Greece, ſrom which they were drawn; ſo four or 
frve Hundred Years after, they adorn'd the Poems 
of Virgil and other famous Latin Poets, and that 
nom after Two Thouſand Years they make the 
beſt Tragedies we have, in which all that pleaſes, 
only does ſo, as "tis conformable to theſe Rules, 
and that too without our being aware of it,) and 
. what is diſpleaſins, is ſuch, becauſe it is contrary 
to them, jor good Senſe, and right Reaſon, is of 
all Countries and Places, the ſame Subjects which 
cars d ſo may Tears to he ſhed in the Roman 
Tuscatre, produce the ſame Effefts in ours, and 
thoſe Things which gave diſtaſte then, do the fame 
:ow, frem whence 1 am convinced, that never 
any Laws had either ſo much Force, Authority, 
or Might. Humane Laws expire or Change very 
oſten aſter the Deaths of their Authors, becauſe 
Cireumſtanies Change, and the Intereſts of Men, 
whom they are made to. ſerve, are different; but 
theſe ſtill take new vigor, becauſe they are the 
Laws o, Nature, who always acts uniformly, re- 


wes them inc eſſantly, and gives them a perpetual 


Exiſte Hee, 


o 
* 


I won't pretend nevertheleſs that the Rules of 
this Art, are fo ſirmiy eſtabliſhed, that tis im- 


poſſible to add any thing to them, jor tho Tragedy 
has ail its proper Parts, tis probable one of thoſe 
may yet arrive to greater Perfection. I am per- 
ſwaded, that tho we have been able to add nothing 
0 the Subject, or. Aleans, yet we have added ſome- 


thing to the. Mainer, as you lind in the Re- 


marks, ana all the \ aew Diſcoveries are. fo-far 
- from aeftrayiag this Eſtabliſhment, that they da 
nothing mores {tan confirm it; for Nature is never 
eum ta-herjlfy and one may apply 1 the dr 
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of Poetry, what Hippocrates ſays- of Dhyſick, 
(=] Phyſick. is of long ſtanding, hath ſure 
Principles, and & certain way by which in the 
Coui ſe of many Ages, an infinity of Things 
have been diſcovered, of which, Experience 
confirms the Goodneſs; All that is wanting, 
for the perfection of this Art, will without 
doubt be found out, by thoſe Ingenious Men, 
who will ſearch for it, according to the In- 
ſtructions and Rules of the Ancients,” and en- 
deavour to arrive at what is unknown, by 
what is already plain: For whoever ſhall 
boaſt that he has obtained this Art by re- 
jecting the ways of the Ancients, and taking 
a quite different one, deceives others, and is 
himſelf deceived; becauſe that's abſolutely 
impoſſible. This Truth extends it ſelf to all 
Arts and Sciences, "tis no difficult matter to find a 
proper Example in our Subject, there is no want of 
. Tragedies, where the management is altogether 
. oppoſite to that of the Ancients. According to the 
Rules of Ariſtotle, a Tragedy is the Imitation 
= | of an. Allegorical and Univerſal Action, which 

| by the means of Terror, and Compaſſion, mode- 
of | 7ates and corrects our Inclinations. But accar- 
a- | ding to theſe new Tragedics tis an imitation of 
ly | ſome particular Action, which afjetts no body, and 
ſe is only invented to amuſe the Spettators, by the 
r- | Zlet, and unravelling a vain Intrigue, which 
vg || tends only to excite and ſatisfie their Curioſity, 
e- and ſtir up their Paſſions, inſtead af rend'ring. 
e- | themralm and quiet. This is not only not the ſame 
ar Art, but can be name at all, ſince ut fend tor 
4% good, aud tis a pure Lye nithout any, mixture. 1 
er || Truth; what advantage can be, drann from this 
art | Falſhood? In a word, lis not a Fable, and by con- 
hoy 3 ſequence, 


WY - i 
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ſequence, is in no wiſe 1 for « Tragedy 
cannot ſubſiſt without 4 Fable, (a) as you will 
ſee elſewhere. | 4 
Mo come nom to the firſt Conſequenee, which we 

draw, from what we have Eſtabliſh'd, and ſhall 
endeavour to prove, that our Laws, and what plea- 
ſes, can never be oppoſite, ſince the Rules were 


made only for what pleaſes, and tend only to ſhow 
the way you muſt walk in, to do ſo. By this we | 


ſhall deſtroy the falſe Maxim, That, all that 
_ pleaſes is good, ard aſſert that we ought on the 
contrary to ſay, Toat, all that is good pleaſes, 
or ought to pleaſe. For the goodneſs of any 
i from this, that 
it gives us pleaſure, but the pleaſure that we have 
proceeds from its goodneſs, unleſs bur deluded Eyes 
And corrupt Imaginations miſlead us, for that which 
cauſes our miftakes, is not, where is, but what 
* Not. | | ER | CES 
If the Rules, and what pleaſed, were thinss op- 
poſite, you would never arrive at the giving plea- 
ſure, but by meer chance, which is avſurd : There 
muſt for that reaſon be a certain way, which leads 
#hirher, and that way is tim Rule which we ought to 
learn; but what is that Rule? *Tis a Precept, 
which being drawn from the Pleaſant and Profi- 
table, leads us to their ſource. Nom what is the 
Pleaſant and Profitable ? Tis that which pleaſes 
naturally, in all Arts tis this we conſult, tis the 
moſt ſure and perfect Model we can Imitate ;, 1 it 
we find perfect Unity and Order, for it ſelf is Or- 
der, or to ſpeak mme properly, the eſſect of Order, 
and the Rule which conduits us thither; there is 
but one way to find Order, but a great many to 
fall into Confuſton. e 


FEY 5 a ; TIO 
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There would be nothing bad in the World, if all 
that pleas'd were good; for there is nothing ſo ri: 
diculous, but what will have its Admirers. . Tou 
may ſay indeed, tis no truer, that what is good 
pleaſes, becauſe we ſee ery day Diſputes about the 
Good and Pleaſant, that the ſame Thing pleaſes 

| ſome, and diſpleaſes others; nay, it pleaſes and diſ- 

 Þ pleaſes the very ſame Perſons at different times : 
Hm whence then proceeds this difference? It comes 

aither from an abſolute Ignorance of the Rule, or 

that the 8 alter it. Rightly to clear this 

Truth, I believe I may lay down this Maxim, that 

| all ſenſible Objects are of two ſorts; ſome may be 

judged of, 7 Senſe independantly from Reaſon, I 
call Senſe that Impreſſion which the animal Spirits 

make on the Soul, others can't be judged of but by 
| | Reaſon exerciſed in Science, Things ſimply agree- 
able, or diſagreeable, are of the firſt Sort, all the 
World may judge alike of theſe, for example the 
moſt Ignorant in Muſick, perceives very well, when 
a Player on the Lute ſtrikes one String for ano- 
ther, becauſe he judges by his Senſe, and that Senſe 
is the Rule; in 2 occaſions, we may therefore 
very well ſay, that all that pleaſes is good, becauſe 
that which is Good doth pleaſe, or that which is 
Evil vever fails to diſpleaſe; for neither the Paſſi- 
ons, nor Ignorance dull the Senſes, on the contrary 
they ſharpen them. Tit not ſo in Things which 
ſpring from Reaſon ;, Paſſion and Ignorance - att 
very ſtrongly on it, and oftentimes choak it, this 
is the . why we ordinarily judge fo ill, and 
differently concerning thoſe Things, of which, that 
is the Rule and the Cauſe. Why, what is Bad of- 
ten pleaſes, and that which is Good doth not always _ 
fo, tis not the fault of the Object, tis the fault of |, 
him who judges; but what is Good will infallibly 
V ; 5 pleaſe 
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pleaſe thoſe who can judge, and that*s ſufficient. By 
this we may fee, that a Play, that ſhall bring 
thoſe Things which are to be judg d of by Reaſor, 
within the Rules, as alſo what is to be judr'd of by | 
the Senſe, ſhall never fail to pleaſe, for it will pleaſe 

both the Learned, and Ionorant : Now this Con- 

formity of ſuffrages is the moſt ſure, (a) or ac. 

_ cording to Ariſtotle the only Mark of the Gnod, 
and Pleaſant, as he proves in the following part of 
his Diſcourſe. Now theſe Suffrages are not oba 
tained, but by the obſervation of the Rules, and 
conſequently, theſe Rules are the only Cauſe of the 
Good, and Pleaſant, whether they are follom' d Mes 
| thodically and with Deſign, or by Hazard only; 
for *tis certain, there are many Perſons who ate 
entirely Ignorant of theſe Rules, and yet don't fil 
to ſucceed in ſeveral Afairs : This is far from 'dt- 
ſtroying the Rules, and ſerves to ſhew their Beatty, 
and proves how far they are conformable to Natpre, 
ſince thoſe often follow them, who know nothing of 
'em. In the Remarks you ſhall find many Exum- 
ples of the vaſt difference, the obſervance - or eg: 
left of the Rules make in the ſame Subject, aid'by 
that be throughly convinc'd that they are the two 


only Cauſes of Good, or Bad Works, and that there F. 


ean never be any occaſion, where the perfect Har- 
mony which is between the Rules, and what pleaſes 
ſhowd be broken. ee eee 

Tis true to come to the laſt Conſequence, that 
Poetry is an Art, invented for. the Inſtruction of 
Mankind, and conſequently muſt be profitable. 


\Tis a general Truth that evry Art is a good 
Thins, becauſe there is none whoſe End is not Good: fer 
But, as it, is not leſs true, that Men ordinarily be 
abuſe the be Things, that which was deſign" de 
for an wholſome Remedy, may in time become 41 
| „ 
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very dangerous Poiſon. I declare then that I don: 
peak of corrupted Tragedy, for "tis not in viti- 
ous and depraved Works, that we muſt look for 
Reaſon, and the intent of Nature, but in thoſe 
which are ſound and perfect; I ſpeak of Ancient 
Tragedy, that which is conform to Ariſtotle's 
= [&ules, and 1 dare ſay, tis the moſt profitable, and 

„ eceſſary of all Diverſions. 6:46 es : 
ff *twas poſſible to oblige Men to follow the Pre- 

2 cepts ef the Goſpel, nothing could be more happy, 


WB! WW. ” ar WD 


ey would find there true Peace, ſolid Pleaſure, 
he Hand a Remedy for all their Infirmities, and would 
> Vol on Tragedy as »ſeleſs and below them. Hew 5 


ould they do otherwiſe than have this opinion? 
tre Nice thoſe Pagans who apply'd themſelves to the 
tudy, of Wiſdome, conſider d it with the ſame 
enius. They themſelves own, that could the Peo- 
le be always brought up in the ſolid Truths of Phi- 
oſophy, the Philoſophers need have no recourſe to 
ables, to give their Inſtructions: But as ſo much 
Corruption mas inconſiſtent with ſuch Wiſdom, they 
vere fore*d to ſeek for a Remedy to the Diſor- 
lers of their Pleaſures; they then invented Tra- 
gedy, and inſpir'd them with it, not as the beſt 
ere (Employment Men could take up, but as a means, 
tar -Which was. able to correct the exceſs, into which 
aſes, hey plung'd themſelves at their Feaſts, and to 
"Fender thoſe amuſements profitable, which Cuſtom 
that Iud their Infirmities had made neceſſary, and their 
1 of arruption very dangerous. e 
he: AMen are the ſame now, they were then, they 
ooo deve the ſame Paſſions, and run with the ſame Ea- 
ood :crneſs after Pleaſures. To endeavour to reclfim 
arilyſbem from that State, by the ſeverity of Pre- 


ron dente, i attempting to put a Bridle on an unruly 


me a lo ſe in the miadle of his carrier, in the mean 
ws: _ 0 while 


— 6 ood er Se: . 
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While, there 14 no Medinm, they run into the na ; 


ſhines in them. Thoſe People are diſtemper' d, and 


Profitable. 


Tragedy. I: inſtructs us to ſtand on our guard, 
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criminal exceſs, unleſs you afford them regular 
and ſober Pleaſures. Tis à great Happi ny that 
their remaining Reaſon inclints them to love Di. 
verſions, where there is Order, and Shows, where 
Truth is tobe found, and I am perſwaded, that 
Charity obliges us, to take advantage of this, and 

not to allom too much time for Debauches, which 
would extinguiſh that Spark of Reaſon, which yet 


Tragedy is all the Remedy they are cypable of 
receiving any advantage from; for it is the only 
Recreation in which they can find the agreeable an; 


Tragedy does not only repreſent the Puniſh- 
ments, which voluntary Crimes always draw on 
their Authors, theſe are too common, and well 
known Truths, aud leave too much liberty to our 
Paſſions 5, this is the meaneſt ſort of Tragedy : 
But it ſets forth the misfortunes which even in 
2 Crimes, and thoſe committed by Impru- 
dence, draw on ſuch as we are, and this is perfett 


fo refine and moderate our Paſſions, which a- 
lone occ aſion d the loſs of thoſe unfortunate ones. 
Thus the aſpiring may learn to give bounds to his 
Ambition; the Prophane to fear God; the Mali- 
cious to forget bis Wrongs ;; the Paſſionate to re- 
train bis Anger; the Tyrant to forſake his 
Violence and Injuſtice, &. Thoſe idle and infirm 
Men, who are not able to bear the Yoak of Religi- 
on, and have need of a groſſer ſort of Inſtruftion, 
which falls under the Senſes; can never haue more 


profitable amuſements ;; *twere to be wiſhdy that 


the) would renounce all other Pleaſures, and love 
tins only. If any ſhall now condemn Tragedy, 
e bas © 
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he mut alſo condemn the uſe of Fables, which 
the moſt my Men have employ'd, aud God him- 
ſelf has vouc hſaf t to make uſe of: For Tragedy 
as only a Fable, and mas invented as a Fable, 
to form the Manners, by Inſtructions, diſguis d 
under the Allegory of an Action. He muſt alſo 
condemn Hiſtory ; for Hiſtory is much leſs Grave 
and Moral than Fable, inſcmuch as tis particular, 
when a Fable is more general, and univerſal, and 
by conſequence more profitable. Cn 
We may ſay yoo, that the only Aim of true 
Politicks, is to procure to the People Virtue, Peace 
and Pleaſure, this Deſign cannot be comrary to 
Religion, becauſe we chuſe none of thoſe Pleaſures 
which deſtroy Virtue, or Peace, Tragedy is far 
from it, and endeavours only their preſer vation; 
for *tis the only Pleaſure, which diſpoſes Men to 
endure their Paſſions, to a perfett Mediocrity, 
which contributes more to the maintaining of 
Peact, and acquiſition of Virtue, than any thing 
elſe ; J alſo believe that from this Truth, we 
might draw 4 ſure Rule to judge of thoſe Plea» 
ſures which might be permitted, and thoſe which 
ought to be 27 Tg 1 
Tou may ſay, Tra is dangerous, by rea- 
ſen of he A, nch 3 _ it. 8 
Thing is dangerous, and may be condemn d at 
this rate, for there is nothing ſo excellent where 
Abuſes may not be committed, and of wbich 4 
bad, or good uſe may not be made. We muſt re- 
member this Truth, that all Arts and Sciences, 
by the Ignorance and Corruption of Men, or di. 
arily produce falſe Arts, and ſalſe Sciences; 
but theſe falſe Arts and falſe Sciences, are mort 
eppoſite to what they Counterfeit than any thing 
beſides for there is nothing more oppoſite to 
” mat 
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while, there is no Medinm, they run into the moſt © 

criminal exceſs, unleſs you afford them regular 

2 | and ſober Pleaſurts. *Tis 4 great Happi 4 that 

| ' their remaining Reaſon inclints them to love Di- 

| verſions, where there is Order, and Shows, where 

Truth is tobe found, and I am perſwaded, that 
Charity obliges us, to take advantage of this, and 

not to atlow too much time for Debauches, which i 

would extinguiſh that Spark of Reaſon, which yet | 

ſhines in them, Thoſe People are diſtemper' d, and 

Tragedy is all the Remedy they are capable of | 

ö receiving any advantage from; for it is the only 

| Recreation in which they can find the agreeable and 
Profitable. „FF 

Tragedy does not only repreſent the Puniſh- 

ments, which voluntary Crimes always draw on 

their Authors, theſe are too common, and well 

known Truths, aud leave too much liberty to our 

Paſſions; this is the meaneſt ſort of Tragedy 

i But it ſets forth the misforturies which even in 

| 2 Crimes, and thoſe committed by Impru- 
f dence; draw on ſuch as we are, and this is per fełt 
| Tragedy. It inſtructs us to ſtand on our guard, 
=_ 10 refine and moderate our Paſſions, which 4- 
| lone eccaſion'd the loſs of thoſe unfortunate ones. 
Thus the aſpiring may learn to give bounds to his 
Ambition; the Prophane to fear God; the Mali- 
cious to forget bis Wrongs ;, the Paſſionate to re- 
train bis Anger; the Tyrant to forſake his 
Violence and Injuſtice, &e. Thoſe idle and infirm 
Men, who are not able to bear the Yoak of Religi- 
on, and have need of a groſſer ſort of Inſtruftion, 
 whith falls under the Senſes; can never haut more 
profitable amuſements ;; twere to be wiſldy that 

the) would renounce all other Pleaſures, and love 
this only. If any ſhall now condemn Traged Fs 
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he mut alſo condemn the uſe of Fables, which 


: = the meſt es. Men hade employ'd, aud God him- 
TR ſelf has vouc hſaf t to male uſe of: For Tragedy 
Fi 3s only a Fable, and was invented as a Fable, 
to form the Manners, by Inſtructions, diſguis d 
© mnder the Allegory of an Action. He muſt alſo 
1 condemn Hiſtory ;, for Hiſtory is much leſs Grave 
: = and Moral than Fable, inſcmuch as tis particular, 


when a Fable is more general, and univerſal, and 
5 by conſequence more profitable. _ 5 
4 We may ſay yoo, that the only Aim of true 
of } Politic ks, is to procure to the People Virtue, Peace 
= and Pleaſure, this Deſign cannot be comrary to 
14 1 on, becauſe we chuſe none of thoſe Pleaſures 
which deſtroy Virtue, or Peace. Tragedy is far 
| from it, and endeavours only their preſer vation; 
= for *tis the only Pleaſure, which 447% Men to 
endure their Paſſions, to a perfett Mediocrity, 


4 which contributes more to the maintaining of 
Y Peace, and acquiſition of Virtue, than any thing 


elſe ; J alſo believe that from this Truth, we 
= | might elraw 4 ſure Rule to judge of thoſe Plea» 
, ſures which might be permitted, and thoſe which 
, ought to be forbidden. + 2 | 
Ton may ſay, Tragedy is dangerous, ly rea- 


K ſen ef the abuſes which creep into it. Every 
5 Thing is dangerous, and may be condemn'd at 
- this rate, for there is nothing ſo excellent where 
= Abuſes may not be committed, and of wbich 4 
u bad, or good uſe may not be made. We muſt re- 
. member this Truth, that all Arts and Sciences, 


\ by the Ignorance and Corruption of Men, or di- 


"1 arily produce falſe Arts, and ſalſe Sciences; 
4 but theſe falſe Arts and falſe Sciences, are morg 


oppoſite to what they Counterfeit than any thin 
" B Heſides;, for there is nothing more ke 4 
5 4 mhat 


Suce Tragedy has 10 defect, 


; . * N rn 1 
external, it follows from thence, that tis g 


' piſſeſſirn of 'his Breit, aud that be ſhould come; 
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what is good, than what is bad in the ſams 
Kintl, If. that which is falſe, engages us to chnu⸗- 
demn what is trut, it has gain d its point, that's. 
mhat it would have, and having thus Tri- 
umph'd over Truth, foon puts its fel into it; 
place, than which nothing can be more Pera 
c 
= 3 a. - 


5 
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but what "is 
* 5 8 181114 
in its ſelß, and conſequently pro table; this can 
not be conteſted, and thoſe who condemn it, c 
demn, not ily the oſt: noble Diverſion, "but? 
the moſt cavadle to Yaiſe the Courage, 4d form 
the Genius, 1d the only * oe; WICH can refine © 
the Paſſions, ani tourh the moſt vicious and ; 
obdurate Squls,* TI ond give mau examples > 5 
bat * (hall bent ſelf with * relating the Story * 
of Alexander , (%), Pherek : This hebe 
Mun, badins dr ded the Hecubd f Eutipide 
to be Ae before him, found bintlf fo fe 
feed, that he went out before x te end of the: 
firſt AR, ſaying, That he was aſham'd fo be -» 
ſeen to weep, at the Misfortunes of Hecx- 
bz and. Polyxena, when he daily imbrud tis. 
Hands in the Blood of his Citizens; he mas. 
afraid tbat "his Heart fhould be truly molli ud, 
that the Spirit of Tyranny would nom leave the* 


” 


4 private perſon out of that Theates ite bie! 
he enter d Miſter. © The A tor who ſo ſenſibly \ 
rch'd m, diſſiculily eJeaped with his Life 
but mer ſernr'd by ſome remuins of that pity, mis 
was the caufe of his Crames GG 1 f 
TE (4) A Town in Theſſaly: . 
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A very grave Hiſtorian, makes reflection 
uch to. this purpoſe, and which ſeems to me, 
| indifferent one in Politics; in ſpeaking of 
« People of Arcadia, he jays, That their 
umanity, ſweetneſs of Temper, reſpect for 
eligion, iu a word, the Purity of their. 
anners, and all their Virtues proceeded 
jefly from the Love they had to Mulick, 
ich, by its Melody, ected thoſe ii In- 
eſſions, a thick and unwae eme Around 
a hard, and laborious way of living, made 
their Bodies and Minds, I e 
ptrary, That the Gnethiant fell int) all 
'ts of Crimes and linpieties, becaufe they 
ſpiſed the wiſe Inſtitutions of their An- 
ſtors, and neglected this Art, which was 
mueh the. more neceſſary for them, as 
ey livd in the coldeſt and worſt place 
Arcadia: There was ſcarcely any City in 
Feece; where wickedneſs was ſo great and 
quent as here. / Polybius {peaks thus of 
uſick, and accuſes Ephorus, for. having ſpo- 
a thing unworthy of himſelf, when he ſai d, 
at *twas invented to deceive. Mankind, 
at ought we then to ſay of Tragedy, £809 
ch Muſick is only a ſmall. part; and which 
as much above it, as a Word is above an ins 


iculate Sound, which fignifies nothing. 


s 


His 18 what, agcording to my Opinion; may 
truly ſaid of Tragedy, and the Mean we 
ht to keep. But 12 the end this may be 
ly ſaid; the Parts muſt conform themſelves 
irely to the Rules of Ancient Tragedy, that 

„% HS 
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is to ſay, which endeavours rather to In vn 
than Pleaſe, and regard the Apreeable, as | 
means only to make the Profitable more t. 
king; they muſt paint the Diſorders of the Pa 
ſions, and the inevitable Miſchiefs which ariſ 
from thence. *Twas for this the Greek Trag 
dians were ſo much Honour'd in their on 
Age, and efteem'd in thoſe which follow'd. The 
Theatre was a School, where Virtue was gen 
rally better Taught , than in the Schools 
their Philoſophers, and at this very Day, il 
reading their Pieces will Inſpire an Hatred 
Vice, and a Love to Virtue, To Imitate th 
profitably , we ſhould re-eFtabiſh the Choru 
which eſtabliſhing the veri-Similitude of 
Tragedy, gives an Opportunity to ſet for 
to the People, thoſe particular Sentiments , 
would inſpire them with, and to let them kn 
what is Vicious or Laudablc, in the Charath 
which are Int roduc d. Mr, Racine ſaw | 
neceſſity of this, andicænnot be ſufficiently praiſ 
for having brought it, into his two laſt Pied 
which have happily reconcil'd Tragedy to 
greateſt Enemies. Thoſe who | have ſeen | 
effetts of theſe Chorus , caunot but be ſenſ 
of their Advantage, and by Conſequence, m 
Conſent to what I ſay in my Remarks. A 
Examples, and Authorities of this Nati 
J have no Reaſon to fear my Arguments. 
enough of this Matter, tis time to come ton 
reſpects my ſelf, and to give ſome | Account 
WG | 
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I have endeavour'd to make the Tranſta- 
tion as literal as poſſible, being perſwaded, 
that I could not do better, than to ſtick cloſe 
to the Words of a Man, who wrote with 
wonderful Exattneſs, and puts in no- 
thing, but what is to the purpoſe. I have 
W nevertheleſs taken the Liberty ſometimes, to 
enlarge his Thoughts, for what was under- 
flood in his time, by haf 4 Word, would 
hardly be Intelligible now, unleſs ſome Pains 
was taken to explain it, 1 


A ſimple Tranſlation of Ariſtotle, would 
be clear enough, and there would be no need 
of Commentaries, if we were well Inſtructed 
in thoſe Poets , from whom he takes his 
Rules, but as almoſt all the World is Igno- 
rant of them, and tis neceſſary to explain by 
Example, what is Obſcure in the Rule. This 
is what I have endeavour d to do in m) 

Remarks, which will ſeem ſhort, if you c 
ſider the many large Volumes which have 
been wrote on this little Treatiſe, 


Of all the Latin Commentators, Victori- 
us ſeems to me the moſt Wiſe, Knowing, and 
Exact, but his Aſſiſtance is not ſufficient, 
to give us an Underſtanding of Poeſie, The 
Italian Caſtelvetro, has 4 great deal of 
Wit, and Knowledoe, if we may call that 
Wit, which © is only Fancy, and beſtow on | 
much Reading the name of Knowledge, If. 
we recollet} all the Qualities of 4 good In- 
terpreter, we ſhall have an Idea juſt con- 
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The PREFACE 
trary to that of Caſtelvetro. He knew 
neither the Theatre, the Paſſions , nor the 
Characters; he underſtood neither Ariſtotle's 
Reaſons, nor his Method, and ſtrove rathe” 


Wl fo contradict, than explain hini. On the other i 
N hand, he is ſo Infatuated with the Author's 


I of his own Country, that he forgot hom to Critt- 
ö ciſe well; he talks without Meaſure, like 
Homer's Therſites, and declares War to all 

that is fine. Indeed he has ſome good things, 

but tis not worth while to ſpend our time 

in locking after them. The French Art 

of Poetry by Meſnardiere, may paſs for a 

Commentary on ſome Chapters of Ariſtotle, 

but that Work is of little value; for be- 

figes that Author's being no good Critick, 

aud perpetually acceiv'd, he aid not pene- 

trate into the Meaning of the Philoſopher. 

The Practice of the Tlicatre by the Abbot 

5 D' Aubignac, 7s infinitely better, but 15 ra- 
1 ther a Sequel aud Supplement, thin an Ex- 
1 plication of Ariſtotle; on which, a perfect 
30 | Inſtruction in the Ancient Rules, will ena- 
[| ble you to paſs a Judgment. The Trea- 
fi tiſe of Epic Poem by Father Boſlu, 7s a- 
| bove all the Modlerus have done in that 

Kind, and is the beſk Commentary Extant, 
** on what Ariſtotle has wrote concerning that 
5 ſort of Poem ;, none ever penetrated deeper 
7 into the bottom of that Ait, and ſet in a 


/ better Light (according to Ariſtotle's Rules) 
| | Homer?s, and Virgil's beauties, or the S0. 
* . lidity, and Beauty of Ariſtotle Rules, by 


the marvellous Conduct of thoſe to great 
Poets, If he had Treated of Tragedy, as 
4:  w«woughly . 


TE LAEFACE << 
| throughly, as he has done of the Epopœia- 
he had left almoſt nothing for me to have 
gone after him; but unfortunately, he o- 
| mitted the moſt difficult , which he could 
have Explain'd much better than my ſelf, 
| had he had ſpare time. His Work however 
„bas done me great Service. I have profit- 
ed by the good, which others have Wrote, 
and muſt confeſs, that their Faults have 
„been nſeſul to me. But after all, the moſt 
excellent Commentators on the Poetick Art, 
„ are the Ancient Poems, and as they gave 
| {rhe hint to make Rules, tis by them, that 
? [{rheſe ought to be Explain d. I hope, J 
; have not followd ſuch good Guides in 
Quan, 1} have wander d, by following 


1 them, without a true Underſtanding, I ſhould 
my (2 "ao well pleaſed to be put in the right 
. z, by any, who world adviſe me of my 
„ Faulis, or make them publickly known. 

5; Perhaps ſome may Reproach me, as Ar, 
7. [cornellle did all the precedent Commenta- 


tors. They have Explain'd Ariſtotle ( /ays 
% Fb great Man) as Grammarians, or Phi- 
„. P[oſophers, and not as Poets; becauſe 
% Ichey had more of the study, and Spe- 

alation, than Experience of the Thea- 
tre. The Reading them may make us 
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bee lore Learned, but can give us no fur- | 
8%. {Ker Inſight, how we may ſucceed. This 1 
by Reproach. is founded on this general Maxim, | 
et That every one ovght to be bgeliev'd in | 

is own Art, / ſeems then, that thoſe | 


ould. not pretend to explain the Rules of 
J 04 Poeſie, 
; 1 1 
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The PREFACE. 
Poeſie, who never yet made Poems, The 
Principle is true, but the Conſequence is 
not ſo, for before that is dramn, we muſt 
ſee to whom the Art of Poetry, and what 
it produc d, does properly belong. *Tis not 


Poeſie it ſelf which is produced, for then it 


would have been, before it was. Tis Phi- 


loſophy that brought it firſt into play, and 
conſequently, it belongs to Philoſophy, to give, 


aud explain its Rules. This is ſo true, that 


| Ariſtotle made not theſe Rules as a Poet, 


but as a Philoſopher : And if he made them 
as ſuch, why may they not be explain'd 
that way too ? And as it was not neceſſary 


to make Dramatick Poems, to give Rules 


to that Art, ſo tis no more neceſſary that 
they ſhould be made, to Explain thoſe 
Rules, So | | ; 


I danft Know indeed, whether he who has 
made Pieces for the Theatre, is ſo proper to 
explain the Rules of this Art, as he that 
never did, for *twanld be 4 Miracle if one 
was not biaſs*d by ſelf-Love, when the other 
#s 4 diſcintereſted Judge, who has no other 
Am, than diſcovering the Truth, and ma- 
king it nam . Mr. Corneille himſelf may 
be an Euample of this. Al that he would 
Eſtabliſh in his nem Diſcourſe of Drama- 


tick Poetry, is leſs founded on Nature, than 


his own proper Interest. It appears by his 
pwn Words, that the deſign be had of de- 


fending what h- had ventured on the Stage, 


ebliged him to forſake Ariſtotle*s Rules 
aud to Eitabliſh new ones, which ſhould be 
„ 0 þ 4-1 #15 58 5 7 TRA e mor: 
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more favourable to himſelf ; we ſhall fee in 
the Remarks, whether they can bear the Teſt. 
"Tis therefore no ways neceſſary to have 


| made Poems, to W Rules for Poeſie, 


and yet much leſs to explain them. If it 


was ſo, I would ſay there were none, for. 
© of all thoſe which have given any, I knew 
but one that was 4 Poet; Horace himſel/ 


never made an Epick Poem or a Tragedy, 


but to preſcribe Rules for Poeſie, as alſo to 


explain them; it is ſufficient to know the O- 
rigine, and Scope of the Art Treated o/; 
19 have examin'd thoſe Poems, which are 


the Baſis and Foundation, to have made 


Reflections on what is agreeable, and di- 
agreeable, and riohily to diſcover the Cauſes ; 


| this is the only neceſſary Knowledge I have 


endeavour d to acquire, and Philoſophy along 
can lead me thither. 


I ſhall add once more, that if we make a 
Man more Learned, by explaining the Rule; 
as a Philoſopher, tis Impoſſible, but he muſt 
attain a ſurer Knowledge, to ſucceed in this 
Art, *Tis true, we cant give a Genius, 
that's not done by Art, but we can ſhew 
the Path a Genins ought to Tread in, and 
that is the only Deſign of all Rules, 


I have not made the Apology of Com- 
mentators, to praiſe my ſelf, for although 
I am no Poet, it does not follow that I cans» 


not-.be a good Philoſopher ;, I leave it to the 
Publick, and time, to Judge of my Work, 


or will neither Court, nor flickt their Fa- 
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I have ſpoken very freely, in what 11 


have paſs d my Jude ment on, and in :| 
doing, Imitated the ancient braick . who 
ſpared neither Demoſthenes, nor Thucidi- 


des, nor Plato, nor any that was Great, 


or Venerable in Antiquity, A flattering 


Criticiſm would be a pleaſant ſort of one, 
when we ſhould ſeet to Applaud, and the 


| Refpeft due to the Name, ſhould check the 
Cenſure due to the Fault. Tam not fo ſcru- 
pulous, and if any one be offended, I ſhall 
Anſwer him as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus an- 


ſwered Pompey the Great, who wrote to him, 


10 complain, that he bad'tax'd Plato with 2 
ſome Faults. The Veneration you have 


for Plato is Juſt, (ſays that excellent Critick, ) 


but the Blame you lay on me, 1s not | 
ſo. When any one writes on a Subject, 


to ſnew what is Good or Bad in it, 
he ought to diſcover, and mark very 
exactly all its Virtues, and Vices, for 
that is a ſure way to find out the Truth, 
which is more valuable than all things 


elſe whatever. If I had written againſt 


Plato with a Deſign to Decry his Works, 


1 ſhould be as Impious as Y *) Zoilus, 


but on the coatrary, I would praiſe him, 


and if in doing ſo I have Improved any 


of his Defects, 1 have done nothing wor- 
thy of Complaint , and | which was not 


4 
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9 Called Blons i lecoale bis writ againſt 


| Hanes, * 


deceſ- 


neceſſary for my Deſign. Notmithſtand. 
ing this, I have for ſome Bounds ' to this 
Liberty, andif I have difcovered ſome Faults, 

I have conceaPd ſome others, that ſcem d to 
me not ſo (conſiderable. ] had reſpect in them, 
to the Approbation of many Perſons of Me- 

„ru, for I would not rmn Counter to an al- 
e moſt Univerſal' Conſent, which always is of 
e great Weight, and 7 at leaſt to obliog 
„u, to be cautious. But that 1 might give 

0 thoſe Perſons, an Opportunity of recollect- 
ing themfelves,* I have endeavonred- to er.: 
n, ¶ Plain the Rule, in ſuch a manner, that the) 
th I may perceive thoſe very Faults, if they will 
Read the Remarks with attention. © As for 
the reſt, I had no deſign to offend any Bo- 
ay; if there are ſome things which male 
them uneaſie, tis impoſſible to write any 
Work of this nature, without diſouſting ſome. 
'Tis alſo the Mark: of good Criticiſm ,” as 
well as good Phnlofophy. From hence it pro- 
ceeded, that Plato was blamed for having 
taught his Philoſophy a long time, without 
diſpleaſing any one Perſon; and they pre- 
tended by that, to ſay, that either his Do- 
drine was not good, or his Method defective, 
ſince none had by Hearing him been made 
ſenſible of that Uneaſineſs, which People natu- 
rally: have, when they perceiue themſelves to 
ve Kitious, > e 


\ ; 


Jt would be unjuſt to finiſh this Preface, 
without ſaying ſomething of Ariſtotle's Life; 
that thoſe why read his Work, ma) know 


inſt | | ; | ſome, 
- 
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fomtthing of him. He was the Son of Ni- 
comachus, Phyſician of (a) Amyntas, 42d 
deſcended from Eſculapius. His Mither 
was the Daughter of one of the Deſcendants 
of thoſe, who Tranſplanted a Colony, from 


Chalcis ts Stagira, in Macedonia; that 


is to ſay, (h: was of VMoble Extra tion, on 
both ſides. He was born at Stagira, about 
four Hundred Years, before our Saviour. 
At Ejghteen Years of Agr, he went to A- 


thens, aud abode with Plato, he paſsd 
twenty Tears in his School, and when his 


Maſter was dead, he went to Hermeas the 
Tyrant of Atarna, 4 City of Myſia; he 
went from thence to Mytelene, from whence 


he was calld by Philip, to be his San A- 
| lexander's Tutor; he was eight Years, with 


that Young Prince, and after Philip's Death, 
returned to Athens, where be Taught, in the 


Lyceum twelve Tears, till the Death of 


Alexander. For Antipater having carried 


the War into Greece, Ariſtotle , who fan- 


cied, the Athenians ſuſpeFed him, by rea- 


ſom of the ſtrif Friendſhip, which was be- 


tween him, and the Viceroy of Macedonia, 
retir'd to Calchis , where he died ſoon af- 
ter, by 4 Fit of Sickneſs in the ſity third 
Year of his Age. He left one Son, and one 
Daughter, bath Young, and made Antipater 
Executor of his Will, and Adminiſtrator 
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(4) Qrandfarher to Alexander the Great 
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of all his Goods, which were very conſidera = 


bie, if we may judge of them by Alexander's 


Liberality, who gave him eight Hundred 
Talents, for his Hiſtory of Animals , that 


is according to the leſſer Talent, one hun- 


dred and forty Thouſand Pounds Sterling, 


or according to the greater, one Hundred 


| eighty ſix Thouſand, ſix Hundred, ſixty five 
Pounds, thirteen Shillings and four Pence. 


The mot precious of his Moveables was his 
Library, which was afterwards Sold to Pto- 
lomy Philadelphus, and which he had En- 
rich'd with four Hundred Volumes, of his 
own making, In thoſe of his Writings which 
now remain, and are happily a conſiderable 
Number, we find à very 725 Spirit, 
a folid Fudgment, a wonderful Method, pro- 


digious Knowledge, ' and an Eloguence both 


ſtrong and ſweet. He himſelf found out more, 
than the moſt Knowing now , learn with 4 
great deal of Labour ana Pains, and as for 
thoſe things which depended on the Vi- 
vacity of the Spirit, no Man ever Carried 
his Knowledge further, or Eſtabliſh'd more 
ſure, or extenſive Principles. In Dialecticis, 
Logick , Rhetorick, Politicks,' and Morality, 
we have little but what he taught us, 


.y making a proper uſe of his Informati- 
ons, of too have appear d Works in ſome of 


theſe Sciences, preferable to his, but his 


Rhetorick is the moſt Preferable we as yet 
have, His Art of Poetry 1s more to be 


admir d, for in his Rhetorick, he made uſe 
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of the Precepts of thoſe, who Wrote before 
him. But he is the firſt that diſcovered the . 
' Grounds, and Secrets of Poeſie, and none ſince 
have mndertaken to Write, but in Explica- 
tion of his Thoughts, which have ſerv'd, and 
will always ſerve as the Rule. He alone has 
Reviv'd Tragedy more than once. 4 


In effect after it was brought to its Perfe- 
fon, under the Reign of Alexander, the 
Son of Amyntas, under the Reigns of Per- 
diccas, and Archelaus, and degenerated in 
thoſe which follom' d, but under that of Philip, 
and Alexander, the Poets being Encourag d by i 
thoſe Glorious Princes, and guided by Ari- i 
ſtotle's Genius, made it flouriſh as before, 


Aſter the Death of Alexander, it began 
to Languiſh, and never recover'd its entire 
Strength till the Reign of Auguſtus, in which 
the Rules of this Philoſopher were Revivꝰ d. 


Since the Death of Auguſtus, it has grow: 
Feeble, for more than ſixteen Hundred Tears, 
till in this laſt Age twas recover'd out of 
its long Decay, by Mr. Corneille, and Mr. 
Racine, who upheld themſelves by Ariſtotle's 
Rules. So true is it, that Time is the 
Faithful Guardian, not only of Great Mem, 
as Pindar ſaith, but alſo of the Liberal Arts, 
which it revive} as occaſion offers, and aiways 
under the greateſt Princes, For what a good 
Soil and Air, are to Seeds and Fruits, 
ſuch is the Ulery , Grandeur, Magnificenct 
An. 


* 
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nces, which do not ſo much flouriſh under 


erh apply to this Subject the following Verſe 
&f Agathon. 


Art favours Fortune, Fortune favours Art. 


If Tragedy ſhall ſome time hence ſuffer 


fe- „ fort of Eclipſe, *rwill be by the Lazineſs 
he 757 Haſte of thaſe Peers, who Write Waben 
T- eing rightly Inſtructed. Plato in his Phedrus 
in 


ntroduces a yourg Poet ſeching Sophocles and 


P, | Euripides, and Accoſting them thus. I can 
by Wake Verſes tolerably well; and I know 
[1- 


Pow in my Deſcriptions to extend a mean 
zubject, and Contract a great one: I know 
ow to excite Terror, and Compaſſion, 
nd to make pitiful things appear Dreadful 
Ind Menacing. I will therefore go, and 
$ rite Tragedies. Sephocles and Enripides 
nſwer' d him, Don't go ſo faſt, Tragedy is 


77 gompoſed of many different, and well- 
T5, ited Parts, of which you will make a 
of lonſter, unleſs you know how to adjuſt 
* {Whem ; you may know what is to be learn'd, 
[e's Wefore the Study of the Art of Tragedy ; 


ing ut you don't yet know that Art. 

2 1 

„ there are Poets now, which don't know ſo 
ich as the Young Man, of whom Plato ſpeaks, 
004 eſe Rules can be of no Advantage to them; 


ut thoſe who are like him, and in the ſame 


” ircumſtances, need only keep to theſe Rules, 


which 
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The PREFACE. 
which will teach them what they are Ignorant 
of, and the fourth time reſtore Tragedy to in 
firſt Luſtre and Brightneſs. This is the moſt 
profitable Preſent , can be made them, if by 
Meditation and Practice they will endeavour to 
make a right uſe of it; for Precepts alone ar: 
not ſufficient to make us Learned, the Advan- 
rage, and Profit of any Rules, depend on ou 
Labour and Pains. If theſe Rules are not for 
them, they will be againſt them, and their 
Works ſhall be Judg d by them, 


NO 1 F. 


T- References in Ariſtotles Text 
= are to ſome Notes, in which the 
Tranſlator thinks, he has kept nearer 
to the Greek than Mr. Dacier; and 
that they are as Exereſive, tho wot ſo 
Paraphraſtical, as hs. 


All that is found in Italick Let - 
ters, in the ſaid Text, except pro- 


per Names, &c. is purely Mr. Dacier's 


Addition; there being not the leaſt 
Word of it in the — 


So that whether you read the ſaid 
Notes according to the References (o- 
mittins what 1s Synonymous) or leave 
out the Italick; you will have Ariſto- 
tles s Senſe entire. 


* 
e 


Chap 1 1 Deſign of our Author. 8 47 5 


ferent Sorts of Poetry, are only Imitati- 

on. The Differences that are between 

ebem : and the Means they uſe to obtain their end. 
The Ertenr of the Word Epopceia, the Error into 
which we are fallen, in nnn Poets, accor- 


ding to their Verſe. Ss 9 


Chap. II. The Subjects of Imitation; their Difference, 


and what they produce in thoje 5 Imitate; and in 
their Imitation, the different Character of Homer, 
Cleophon, Hegemon, Nuochares, Timotheus 
and Philoxenus. 5+: AS 
Chap. III. The manner how Imitations are made. The 
difference it puts between the Subjects it treats of: How 
far Sophocles repreſented Homer and Ariſtophanes. 
The Pretences of the Dorians againſt the Athenians, 
on account of Tragedy and Comedy. - 23 


Chap. IV. The Cauſes of Poetry. Imitation is a Ne 


tural to Men, as Number and Harmony. Whenoee it 
proceeds, that Painting gives ſo much Pleaſure. The 
Firſt Eſſays of Poetry. How it chang d its Form, Ele- 
gy of Homer. What Poem bs Margites was. Poets 


| divided imo two Claſſes. Homer faſt made Drama- 


tick Imitation: for Tragick and Comick, Poetry, and 
opened the way to all Poets. The Origine of Tragedy 
and Comedy. The encreaſe of the firſt, and by what 
degrees, it came #0 the Perfettion.3 it is now at. From 


wybence it proceeded that "twas ſo long e "re it obtained 
\ * Loftineſs. which 15 125 to it. ” The fal. Verſes 


which 


4 
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which were made uſe of, and the reaſon they were . 
terwards chang d. 30 
Chap. V. The Definition of Comedy, What Ridicule u. 
' Why Comedy was not cultivated fo ſoon as Tragedy. 
The Magiſtrates ordered the Chorus s. Who were the 
Poets that firſt formed the Subjects of Comedy. 
The Conformity and Difference betwixt Epopeit and 
Tragedy. How long the Duration of thoſe Poems vug he 
to be. Thoſe who judge well of Trajedy, can judge well 
of an Epick Poem, but thoſe who judge well of an Epich 
Poem, are not always W 25 of judging well of Tragedy, 
and why? Page 54 
Chap. VI. The Definition of Tragedy. Its effect to re- 
= the Paſſions. Its Style. The ſix parts which compoſe 
t. Manners are the Characters of Men, and the Scource 
F their Actions. Why Tragedy is an imitation of Acti- 
ons, and not of Men nor their Manners. The End Men 
propaſe to themſelves, is always an Action, and not a Qua- 
tity. Tragedy can ſubſiſt without Manners. What is of 
moſt Importance and difficulty in Tragedy. What Man- 
ners are, and the Diſcourſes which have or have not Man 
ners. The difference of the Ancient Oraters, from thoſe 
of Ariltotle's Age. Of the Muſich and Decorations. 69 
Chap. VII. of the Conſtitution of the Subject. An Exact 
Definition of the Three Parts, of a Perfect, and Entire 
Whole. In what the Beauty of all Beings that have Parts 
doth Conſiſt. What the Extent of Dramatick Pieces 
—- zo be, and the length of their Repreſentation. 
| Io 
Chap. VII. The Unity of the Subje, and in what is 
Confiſts. The Errors of ſome Ancient Poets in that Unity, 
How Homer knew it. An Elogy of that Poet. The In- 
 tegrity of the Action: And what ought to be the con- 
nexion between all its parts. 12 
Chap. IX. The Poet ought to follow the Truth, or veri- 
mb. The difference letwern a Poet and an Hie 
Nan 
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_ ian. The advantages Poetry bas over Hi Nory. If Traje- 
& may invent the Names of all the Perſons. An exam- 


always follow the Fables which are received. How a Po- 
et is Maſter of his Subject. Whether a true Hiſtory may 
be the Subjett of Trajedy. What Epicediek Fables are. 
And why good Poets have ſometimes been Guiity of that 
Error. Surprize i is neceſſary to Tragedy. How the Fable 


ought to proauce this Surprize.. The H; ſtory of the St ta- 
ture of Mitys. „ TOS 2 


Definition, T he diſtance of Incidents which come one 
after another, or are produced one of anoulgr, 159 
Chap. XI. Of Peripetie and Remembrance. There are 
many ſorts of Remembrances Which is the moſt perfeet ; 
and the Conditions it ought to have. It 15 ſingle, or * 


= ble. What Paſſion is in Fable. 1 6 2 
5 Chap. XII. The Parts of Quantity, of Tragedy,and their 
| Definition. (ns I71 


Chap. XIII. The Character: which Trazed ought to 
chuſe to be perfect, whether it ought to be ſi mple, or dou- 
ble, and to have a Cataſtrophe Happy or Fatal. The 
different Reliſh of the fiſt Athenians, and thoſe of 


the beſt Pieces were taken. Euripides is defended a- 

gainſt the Ancients, who accuſe bim of beeing tos Tra- 
gical. The Succeſs of his Pieces. The Public Diſpures 
of the Poets. To be good, a Tragedy ought to have the 
Approbation, both of the Learned, and the Ignorant. 
Euripides his Faules. Double Tragedies more Cemical 
than Tragical. Their Origine. 15 18 5 
Chap. XIV. From whence the Terrible and the Pitey- 
Ful proceed. The Error of thoſe who would excite them 
by Decoration, or by Monſtrous Incidents. 234 


the Foes be to behave himſelf,chat be may not change 
the 


ple drawn from the Tragedy of A gathon. If we wiſt 


Chap. X. Diviſion of Fable into Simple and Inplex. Their 


Ariſtotle's Time. From what Families tbe Subjetts of 


Chap. XV. Mbas Incidents are terrible and pitiful, How | 
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the commonly received Fables, in what is Principal and 
moſt Affecting. Three ſorts of cruel Actions, and which 
of them agrees beſt with Tragedy. The defect of thoſe 
. cruel Aclions which are deſignedly begun, but not fi- 
ſhed. The Rarity of the Subjects of Trajedy, and the cauſe 
of that Rarity . The Slavery of the Poets, 24.0 
Chap. XVI. What Manners are in Trajedy, and the four 
Gale they ought to have. How the goodneſi of 5 

Manners ought to be underſtood. Euripides? Tra 
int againſt the Manners ; neceſſity and prob, 5 
muſt be followed in the Manner s, as in the Subject; 
what the unravelling ou7'1t to be, Of Machines, and when 3 
. they ought to be uſed. FI Rule of Ariſtorles's which is i 
1 | | 5 T1gorous. The Vitious unravelling of the M edea, and 2 
b | the Nature of the Greeks. How Incidents without any 
Cauſe may be permitted in Tragedy. How a Poet may 


i and ought to keep the Reſemblance in adorning it. When 

j | and hom the Veriſimilitude ought to be preferred to the iÞ 
*| Truth, The Ingenuity of Homer and Agathon in their 

i Character ef Achilles, The Obligation the Poets lay 
WR under to ſatisfy the two 8 ences gobich are the only Fudge: 
1 ef Poe. Chap. 249 


Chap. XVII. The different forts of Nene of 

"80 thoſe which are moſt perfect, and which the Poet ought 
mr od 3 e 
i p. XVIII. hat the Poet ought to obſerve for he 
W144 L N management of his Subject. The bad ſucceſs of « 
4 > Piece of Carcinus for not following this Rule. What 
— 14 | ; ought to be done to form the Characters and the Man 
| | 1 ners arig he. One muſt have an excellent Genius, or b 
14 | an Enthuſi ſt to ſucceed in Poetry. The Fable ought 

B44 be formed, and Names given to the Actors before tl 
ö 4] g E piſodes are thought of. An Example taken from Iphi 
1 genia. The reaſon of that management. An Eſſentit 
eondi tion of Epiſodes. The difference of the Epiſodes 
Tragedy and * thoſe of Epopæia. The * 1 t 
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Yaee 9. Line 21. read _epuories and always with an 


> — 


N 94 2110 
BrrdbTir.ne 99. 7» Abire, 110. laſt. nor from the. 118, 
10. frcgja. 129. to 144 read Epiſode, 140. 14, Feaſt, 8 
148. 7. ſequor. 150. 15. Contribute to give. 156. 19-i 
TeQgle 182. N. *Bvinree 183. 11. after Verſe add, 
he Aryapipror@ © Mb naviers : 
Daughter of Agamemnon I am come. Or elſe he would if 
only ſay that twas che firft Entrance of the Chorus: for 
the true Parodos is at the end of the firſt Act, and be- 
gins at the 432 Verſe. | ; 
Page the 191 line 5. Infelicity. 219. 9. there. 236. 
16, &c. Eumentdes. 242. 2 Who. 251. 26. Telegonus 
who. 248. of the ſheer R. 1. 6. veriſimilitudg. 249. 4, 
underſtood. 255. 29. NN 277. 15. add, 5 
Whatever ſo incredible you ſhow, 5 
Shocks my belief, and ſtraight does nauſeous grow. 
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| Differences that are between them ; and 
the Means they uſe to obtain their end. 
- The Extent of the Word. Epopceia, rhe Er- 

ror into which we are fallen, in Characteri- 

ung Poets, according to their V. erſe... 
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er its different Sorts, and the Ef- 
ä ects of each of them in particular; to 
| explain the Number and Qpality of all its parts, 


and to _w in what n manner ra (a) Subject oughtro Y 
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10. f8:0a. 129, to 144 read Epiſode, 140. 14, Feaſt, 3 
148. 7. ſequor. 150. 15. Contribute to give. 156. 19. 
TAPgs 182. . ELI. 183. Ile after Verſe add, 
5 AyapeurorO: αοο ,v. = 
Daughter of Agamemnon I am come. Oz elſe he would 
only ſay that *twas che firſt Entrance of the Chorus: for 
the true Parodos is at the end of the firſt Act, and be- 
gins at the 432 Verſe. 85 | _ 
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CHAE I. 


Tb. Deſign of the Author. All the different 


| ſeen 


Sorts of Poetry, are only Imitations. The 
Differences that are between them; and 
the Means they uſe to obtain their end, 
The Extent of the Word Epopceia, the Er- 
ror into which we are fallen, in Characteri- 
zing Poets, according to their Verſe, 


AVING a Deſign, to treat of Poeſie in 
general, its different Sorts, and the Ef- 
teas of each of them in particular; to 
explain the Number and Quality of ail its Parts, 
and to ſhew in what manner a (a) Subject oughtto 
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2 Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry. 


be Conſtituted, to make a good Poem (6), and 
to forget nothing which concerns that Art; I 
ſhall Imitate Nature, and begin with the firſt 
St rokes . 8 


. 2. The Epopæia and (a) Tragedy, Coppedy, and 
(b) Dithyrambicks, moſt part of the Airs for the 
Flute, and Leſſons for the Harp, &c. are only pure 
Imitations. Nevertheleſs, (c) there are eſſential i 
Differences betwixt theſe three Arts. The 
(d) firſt regards the Means, the (e) ſecond the 
Subject, and the (F) third the Manner. For as 
(g) Painters imitate moſt things with Figures 
and Colours, (/) either by the aſſiſtance of Art, 
or Cuſtom only, or by joyning bath together ; 
(i) fo the Maſters in all the Arts I am about to 
treat of, make their imitation with Number, 
Diſcourſe, and Harmony, either joyntly or ſepa- 
rately. 


z. The Playing on the Flute, the Harp, and 
if there be any other of the ſame nature, as the 
Pipe, do all employ Number, and Harmony. 


4. Dancers make uſe of Number only, (a) for 
by the means of Numbers, or figur d Cadences, 
they imitate Manners, Paſſions, and Actions. 


5. The Epopæia makes uſe of Diſcourſe, either 
in Proſe or Verſe, whether it mixes divers ſorts 


1 


2 : | . 
(b) Of bow many and what parts it conſiſts. 
(a) The Poeſie of Tragedy. (b) jt pen re £6) Fhey differ 
þ in three things, (d) That they imitated with things of different ſorts. 
. (e) That thoſe things are different. (f) And not after the ſame man- 
i ner, (g) Many things aye imitated, ( To make them like, (i) S 
in the ſaid Arts all of them make their Imitation, 
(4) VVithout Harmony, 


of 
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of Verſes, or is content with one only, as it has 
hitherto been. 1 


61 give to the Word Epopœia, à very large ſig- 
nißcation, for otherwiſe we ſhould have no gere- 


ral Term, which would comprehend the Farces 
of Sophron and Xenarchus ;, the Dialogues of So. 
= crates, and all other Imitations, which may be 


made in Iambick, Elegaick, or any other ſort of 
Verſe, Tis true, Men ordinarily diſtinguiſh 


Poets, by the difference of their Verſe only, in 
calling ſome Elegiack Poets, others Epick or He- 
roick Poets, without having any regard to the 
Nature of their Imitation. Nay, they give the 
Name of an Epick, or Heroick Poet, to him who 
W treats of Natura! Philoſophy, or Phyſick, in 
Hexameters. Howbeit, there is nothing com- 
mon to Homer, and Empedocles, but the Verſe; 
for which reaſon, cwould be more juſt, to call 
the firſt a Poet, and the ſecond a Philoſopher 
Co) in effect, if any one ſhould think it adviſeable, 
to make a (b) Poem of all the different ſorts of 


Verſe, as Cheremon tnade his (c) Centaur, you 


would be oblig'd, not to give him the Name of 
Ja Poet, (d) but enough of this. | 


7. Dithyrambicks, Nomes; Tragedy and Comedy, 


Jemploy equally thoſe three Means I have ſpoken 


| of, viz. Number, Diſcourſe and Harmony; that 
lis to ſay, Muſick; with this difference, that 
ſome uſe them together, and others ſeparately. 
(a) So much for the Means, theſe Arts uſe, to 


make their Imitation. 


7 o 
—_—_— 
id 


— 
2 —_—_— 


(a) Rather than a Poet. Likewiſe (b) an Imitation. (c) Hippoccn- 


aur. (d) But this in what is neceſlary to explain that which is ſaid. 


(a) And theſe I call the Differences of tbe Arts in thoſe things &y 
wich they make their Imitation, , 4 . DIE. 
| B 2 REMARKS 


4 Ariftotle's Art of Poetry. 


| Books, as Ariſtotle does in thoſe he calls Exoterick, What 


torick; and conſequently all thoſe Books are Acroatick 


and Comedy, are ſo many different Species, which Conf 
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1. Having a Deſign to treat of Poeſie in general, | 8 
Ariſtotle never puts at the Head of his Didactick 
Works, which he calls a«-c2 1%; Aby3s, any other Pre- 

ace, than a ſimple Explanation of his Deſign ; he re- 
ſerv'd his Exordiums, for thoſe Books which he called 
28 0 eue. i. e. Foreign; becauſe they were wrote for 
all the World, and more for Oſtentation and Pomp; 
than for Inſtruction ; whereas the Acroatick were made 
for the particular Inſtruction of his Diſciples. Cicero 
in the 16th Letter of his Fifth Book to Atticus, Quoni- 
am in ſingulu libri, utor Proemiu, ut Ariſtoteles in 11s, i 
quos Exotericos vocat, Becauſe J uſe Proems in all my 


he does in this Book of the Art of Poetry, he does alſo 5 
in his Morals, Dialecticks, Phyſicks, and in his Rhe- 


and not Foreign. 


2. Of Poeſie in general.) It is in the Greek, Of thi 
Poetick it ſelf, There is a Difference between 
Poem, Poeſie, and Poetick ; Poem is the Work, 
Poeſie is the Arr, and Poetick is that which ex 
plains and gives Rules to the Art. In the Title 
this Word contains both the Manner and Art; and 
when Ariſtotle ſays here, Poctick in it ſelf, tis as much 
as to ſay, Poctick in general, he puts Poetick for Poefie M 
for in his Rhetorick, he quotes theſe Books of Poetic 
under the Denomination of the Books of Poeſie, <» fei 
Fee) αjEẽV s. Poeſie is then the Genus. The Matter i 
compriſed uuder the Species, for the Epopaia, Tragech 


ſtitute the Matter of Poeſie; but this deſerves no fur 
ther Conſideration. | | 


3. And the Effecis of each of them.] The Greek ſay 
And the force which each of them bas; that is t 
ſay, The Effects which they ought to produce in 4 
tg Sg ws: | 5 4 Min 


! 
( 
( 
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Minds. For Example, Tragedy ought to refine the 
pPaſſions, by the Means of Terror and Pity. Force 
doth ſignifie in this place, Inſtrument or Means: 
= Theſe are compriſed under the Name of Ports, in what 
follows. 


4. To explain the Number and Quality of all its Parts. | 
As well the Parts of Quantity as Quality, for ev'ry 
ſort of Poeſie is compos d of a certain Number of 
ME Parts, which are different, and diſtinguiſh'd from the 
reſt. The Means whichev'ry Poem uſes to arrive at its 
Aim, are contained under the parts of Quality. 


5. To ſhew in what manner a Subje muſt be conſtitu- 
ed to make a good Poem.) Thar is the Principal, and 
alſo the moſt Difficult, 


6. To forget nothing which concerns this Art. | 
The Greek has it thus. Of all that which is of thi 
Method. Method has often been uſed for Art, and with 
W reaſon ; for he that ſpeaks of Merhod, ſpeaks of eſta- 
W bliih'd Rules, and a way mark'd out, whereby we may 
certainly arrive at what we ſeek for, and this is, what 
ve call Art. | 


7. I ſhall imitate Nature, cnd begin with the fit 
ſtrokes. ] For Nature always begins with that which 
is the foundation of the reſt, and poſtpones Effects ta 
tacir Cauſes, ” 


8. Epopæig and Tragedy.) According to the Plan he 
lays down, he firſt explains what Poeſie is in general; 
ter chat tis an Imitation. This is the Genus, which con- 
9 62 rains all the Species of what ſort ſoever they be. 

on es 

10 fur 9. Dithyrambicks,] None can doubt that an Epick 
| Poem, Tragedy and Comedy, are only pure Imita— 
tions, But what can be the reaſon that Ariftorle 

ek (ay rakes in alſo Dithyrambick, Poeſie ? Is it ro Contra- 
t is dict Plato, who aſſures us, in his Third Hack of a 
e in ou Common-wealth, That Dithyrambicks are without 
Mind 4 Im itatios, 
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Imitaticn, becauſe tis a ſimple Repetition of what 
rhe Poet ſang, in Honour of Bacchus? What Expe- 
dient is there to reconcile theſe two differing Opi- 
nions? The Expedient is not ſo very difficult to be 
found. Plato ſpeaks of an exact and ſtrict Imita- 
tion, which ſets forth, and expoſes to the Eyes of the 
Spectators, the Subject which is treated of. For Ex- 
ample : All that Homer makes Ch-yfes ſpeak, in the Firſt 
Book of his V/ziads, is an exact Imitation, becauſe he 
lays aſide the Perſon of the Poet, and puts on that of an 
Actor, which he imitates, when he Acts and Speaks, 
But if inſtead of making Chryſes appear, he had been 
pleaſed to relate only his Words, and tell us, That 
Chryſes defir'd the Atrides to ſend back his Daugbter, &c. 
It had been a ſimple Narration, without that exact 
Imitation, which is the Life of Tragedy. Notwith- 
ſtanding, aitho' this be a Narration, yet we fail not to 
find Imitation in it, ſince every Narration has always 
ſome Object in view, which it propoſes to Imitate, 
and make known ; and conſequently 1s an Imitation in- 
directly indeed, bur tis an Imitation, and this way 
are Dz:thyrambicks contain d under this Kind. Such was 
Plato's Opinion as well as Ariſtotle's, for they both 
agrecd in this, That all Mens Actions were Imita“ 
Joo" Et Sas „„ 


10, Mo? of the Airs for the Flute, and Leſſons for 
he Harp.] Ariftcele has not only promis d to treat of Poe- 
ſte, and its different ſorts; but is engaged alſo, to ſpeak 
of whatever has relation to that Art; and by conſe- 
quence, as Flutes and the Harp were uſed in Come- 
dies, Tragedies, Odes, &c. they naturally fall under 
that. Subject, Again, Mufick is a Species of Poetry, 
as Poetry is a fort of Muſick, and 'twas for this very 
Reaſon, that the Term Mufich, was a general one 
among the Greeks, which comprehended nor only Elo- 
quence and Poetry, but Muſick too. But this is not 
the chief Difficulry of this Paſſage. That conſiſts, in 
finding the Reaſon, way Ariſtotle ſaid, Meſt f the Air, 
tor the Flute and Harp e Was it becauſe all the Airs for 
ee Infivuments vere nor Imitations? No, res 1 

Wi, EEO Ve Fe £ doubt, ; 
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doubr. The Players on the Flute and Harp, play of- 
ten on thoſe Inſtruments, without Imitating any thing; 
that is ro ſay, without Imitating any Action or Paſſion, 
as in Preludes; for their Notes are then rambling, and 
indererminare Sounds, which can no more be called 
Imitations, than an inarticulate Voice, by which you 
can underſtand nothing, 


11. Are only pure Imitations.] Whatever employs 
means, to ſnew and repreſent any Subject, as natu- 
rally as may be, whether it does really exiſt, or 
no, is calld Bnitation. Fo the end therefore, that 


a thing may be call'd Imitation, tis neceſſary, that 


at the ſame time theſe four following things be 
ſeen: That which Imitates: that which is Imitated: 


the Inſtrument or Means which is made uſe of: and 


the Manner in which they are employ' d. Tis evident 


by this, that there is no Art or Trade whatſoever, 


which is not Imitation, ſince in all of them theſe four 
things are plainly diſtinguiſn d. This may ſuffice, for 
the nderffanding Ariſtotles meaning, into which I have 
ſeen many learned and Ingenious Men, who were not 
able to penetrate, Thoſe who have read Plato's So- 
phiſt, and his Third Book of a Republick, will eaſily 
comprehend, how all rhe Actions, Paſſions, And Diſ- 


courſes of Men, are only Imitations, and learn rhe. 


Difference, that Philoſopher makes between the true 
and the falſe ones. But that is not our Buſineſs. 


12. The firſt regards the Means] For all Arts don't 
employ the ſame Means and Inſtruments, to make 
their Imitarion: They Imitate, as Ariſtotię ſays, with 


| things of different forts. 


13. The ſecond the Subject.] For one Imirates onc 


thing, and another another. 


14. The third the Manner.] Ev'ry Art has its diffe- 


| rent manner of Imitating, they don't all Imitate after 


the ſame manner, 


— 8 
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Colou .] Ariſtctle would explain the firſt of the three 


having the leaſit Knowledge of the Rules of Art. To 


why this great Philoſorher, who never writ any ſing e 
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15. As Painters imitate moſt things with Figures and 


Differences, which he has eſtabliſh'd, viz, Thar of the 
Means or Inſtrument, and he renders it very plain, by 
a Compariſon drawn trom Painting, which uſes Fi- 
gures and Colours, to make its Imitation. 


16. Either by the Aſſiſtance of Art, or by Cuſtom 
only, or by joyning both together.) The Manner of 
Reading this Paſſage, had render'd ir ſo obſcure, and 
difficult, rhar we muſt not wonder, if ſo many 
learned Men have labourd in vain to explain it; 
it was read thus. Oi w% SraTiymmc, of wi didown- 
belag, Erepor fs d I git. Theſe by the Aſſiſtance of 
Art, thiſe by Cuſtom, the reſt by Voice. I know very 
well, chat the Voice is an Inſtrument made uſe of for 
{ome ſort of Imitation, but it can in no wiſe enter into 
Painting, or have any Connexion with it. Ariſtotle 


— 


writ, as tis in ſome Copies, 2 nt d 13 dugo'y, and 


the reſt by them two; that is, by Art, and Cuſtom. if 


We will now explain the Philoſophers thought. There 


are Painters which imitate by the Rules of Art alone, 
and neglect to joyn that whlch is Natural, to the 
Knowledge they have of the Rules; their Pieces are 
in truth very juſt and regular, but they are inſipid and 
flat, there are no Maſterly and Bold Strokes. There 
are others who Imitate by Cuſtom only, and following 
their own Genius, have accuſtom'd themſelves to draw 
Repreſentations of whatever they have ſeen, without MW 


conclude, : Tyre are ſome which joyn Uſage to Art, 
and the are thoſe who having no leſs Genius than Sci- 
ence, acquire ſuch an expertneſs in their Works, that 
the) Dccome Originals, and capable of working up tog 
Nature, when others only work by their Copies. 
This ie, in my Opinion, the way to explain Ariſtotles 
Thoughts; notwithſtanding which, I ſtill find a very 
great difficulty; for I muſt confeſs, I don't apprehend ſp 


Word unp rofitably, ſhou'd enter into the detail of theſe 
9 5 5 rhreÞ 


; ſing! 
}f cheſe 
three 
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three Differences among Painters. I am willing to 
think, that the firſt Parr, i wy d 76xvns, Thoſe by Art, 
may be corrupted ; and that Ariſtotle wrir, o v8 d 


wine, Thoſe by Chance; after this manner, he would 


have explain'd the Origine, Progreſs, and entire Eſta- 
bliſnment of Painting, which aroſe as Poetry and Elo- 
quence did : Chance produc'd ir, Cuſtom maintain'd 
and ſtrengrhend it ; afrerwards Men joyning both to- 
gether, and comparing the Effects, diſcover d the rea- 


ſon of it, and on that eſtabliſn d the Rules which Con- 
ſtitute this Art. 


17. With Number, Diſcourſe and Har mony.] Num- 
ber or Rythm, ſignifies properly, a meaſurd Ca- 
dence, or a regulated Movement. Plato in his 11th 
Book of Laws, ride rng uwviioews Tdta prfjuds ovine ͤ ein. 
Rythm or Number, is called the Order of Movement. 
Diſcourſe 1s a general Term, and comprehends either 
Proſe or Verſe. Harmony ſignifies in this Place, only 
Muſick or Song. Plato ſays in the ſame Place, Tye, 
g ef, 28 T6 o& CG dun x, e gvſnzparmuk' wr, 
devovias ovour meooayreetoro. The Order of Sounds, 
which ariſes from the Mixture of ſharp and grave Tones, 
j called Harmony, 


18. The playing on the Flute, the Harp, and if there 
be any other of the ſame Nature, as the Pipe.] Ari- 
fiotle would nor put the Pipe in the fame Rank 
with the Flute and Harp, becauſe tis nor ſo Noble: 
'Tis for this Reaſon he uſes this Modification; And if 
there be any other, of the ſame Nature as the Pipe. So 
Plato makes no mention of it, when he ſpeaks of Imi- 
ration with the Flute and Harp, and Longinus has fol- 
lowed his Example in his 32d Chapter. 


19. Of the fame Nature. ] Thar is to fay, which 
hath the ſame Energy, and produces almoſt the ſame 
Effects; for as Longinus obſerves, all the different 
Sounds in the World, have almoſt the ſame Effect, 
cho rhey ſigniſie nothing in themſelves. . 


20. D 
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20. Do all employ Number and Harmony.) What 
Ariſtotle here calls Number and Harmony, pu0us #. 
d ui , Longinus calls, ed b,, x, u Number and 
Song; according to Plato, who ſometimes uſes 
öh, Y Hie, and ſometimes pb hu Y d 4. :, as 
in that fine Paſſage of the 11th Book of Laws, where he 
blames the Poets, and accuſes the Clowniſhneſs of 
thoſe who make Verſes without Muſick, and uſe Mu- 
fick without Verſes, in playing on the Flute and Lyre. 
"Poly wh Y epnuale wikss yok Aby us ol LABS eis Me TH 
Ofv)zs 3 wat fs as x; poles A,! pnydror, LN x- 
eigen 7s N a Ant π ,t. They employ, ſays he, 
Number, and Figures without Muſick, who put Proſe on- 
H into Verſe ; on the contrary they uſe Muſic and Num- 
ber without Words, who play on the Flute and Lyre. He 
adds, That tis very difficult to diſtinguiſh the Number 


and Harmony, which are in Tuney without Words, to 


comprehend whar they fignifie, and whether they Imi- 


rate any thing that's worth the troubleto imitate. Plato 


condemns theſe Tunes without Words, for they leave 
the Underſtanding without Action, and tis to that the 
Poets ought to ſpeak, to inſtruct, and reform it; for tis 
ihe Underſtanding alone, can comprehend Truth, or 


| Regulate the Manners, 


11. Dancers make uſe of Number only.J For a 
Dance is properly Steps and Motions. Heinſius pre- 
tends, that inſtead. w] reading oi Tay eynsar, Dan- 
cers, it ſhould be oi Toaadr Try eennoer, the chiefest 

art of Dancers, without doubt, becauſe there were 


thoſe which Danc'd to the Sound of Inſtruments, or the 
Voice, and by Conſequence, made uſe of Number 
and Harmony ; which made Plato ſay, That a Dance 


was a Compoſition of Tune and Motion; but this 
Learned Man did not rake Ariftotle's Thought right, 
who conſiders Dancers by themſelves ; for when Mu- 


ſick and Dancing are found together, they are two dif- 


ferent Arts, two different Imitations, and as Dancing 
doth net make a Muſician, fo Muſick will not make a 
A : 

8 22. Epopzia 
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22. Epopœia makes uſe of this Diſcourſe, either in Proſe 


2 orVerſe.]All the Efforts which have hitherto been made, 
do prove that LVA A, Plain Diſcourſes, does not ſig- 
nifie plain Proſe, but Verſe depriv d of its Number and 
& Harmony, are wholly in vain : Theſe two Words are 
never uſed together by Ariſtotle or Plato, in any other 
Sence. As the Word Exos, fignifies no leſs Proſe than 
2 Verſe, Ariſtotle could very properly comprehend under 
the Name of Epopæia, or Epick Poem, Diſcourſes in 
Proſe, ſince they might in reality, be Epick Poems. 
Are not our Romances ſuch ? Ariſtotle proceeds to ex- 
plain himſelf, and to tell us, why he was oblig d to uſe 
ir thus. 


23. Or is content with one only, as it has hitherto 


been. ] Hexameter, or Heroic Verſes, have been ſo much 
devoted to Epopein, that from Homer down to Ariſtc- 
ele, and from him, down to us, there has not been any 


Poet, who has endeavoured to mix any other ſort with 


it. In the mean while, Ariſtotle very well obſerves, 


chat ſuch a Mixture would not deſtroy, the Epick Poem, 


for it is the Invention and Imitation, and not the Verſe 


which makes the Poem. 


24. I give to the word Epopæia, a very large Sig- 
nification; for otherwiſe we ſhould have no general 
Term, which would comprehend, &c.] This is, what 
oblig'd Ariſtotle to comprehend under the general 
Name of Epopæia, all ſorts of Poems, whether in 
Proſe or Verſe ;' and ſince all of them are only the 
ſame Imitations, tis proper to give them one and the 


| fame Name, by which you may know their Nature, 


and that is what no othet Name can ever do. This 


| Reaſoning is very Juſt, bur 'rwas not underſtood, 


25. Comprehend the Farces of Sophron and Xenar- 
chus.] Are Farces then declar'd to be Epick Poems ? 
There is nothing ſtrange in this, if we conſider the Com- 
poſition and Nature of'this Poem, for tis an Imitation 
compounded of Narration and Action, and if be 
ET DFE 4 | \ | PEN ERA wou 
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would rank this Species under its Genus, there is none 
will agree to it, but the general Name of Epopœia. 


26. Of Sophron.] This Poet liv'd in the time of 
Xerxes and Euripides; he made Farces of Men and 
Women: Of which Plato was ſo fond, that he was 
always reading them, and at Night laid them under 
his Pillow. Suidas writes that they were in Proſe, bur 
the Critics know, that either Suidas is miſtaken, or 
there is a fault in his Text; for the Fragments which 
are in Demetrius, and, Atheneus manifeſtly prove, that 
they were in Verſe, and Ariſtotle himſelf calls them 
£1,475 aoys, Menſur d Speeches. 


27. Xenarchus.] A Comick Poet often quoted by 
the Ancients : I dont know in what time he liv'd, 


28. The Dialogues of Socrates.] Sch ανiiů, . 
Thoſe who pretend, that Jοο atyc;, cannot be un- 


derſtood of Proſe, and that Plato ſpeaks here only 
of Works in Verſe, perfiſt in the ſame Error, by 


raking theſe Dialogues of Socrates for ſome of /E/op's 
Fables, which a little before his Death, he put 1n- 
ro Verſe. This Opinion can never be maintain'd. 
Ariſtotle certainly Geaks here, of the Dialogues of 


Plato, which he calls Socratick Diſcourſes, becauſe it is 


Socrates's Doctrine, which is there explain d; and So- 
crates is introduc'd almoſt ev ry where, Horace hath 
mention'd Socratice Charte ; but you may ask, Why 
Ariſtotle did not write Ewted]ints Sranoyess, the Dia- 
logues of Socrates, rather then Swrer'mris aye, the Diſ- 
courſes of Socrates *? Was *7yos Diſcourſe, never yet 
uſed ro ſignifie Dialogue? Ir is very plain, in a Paſſage 
of this fame. Arifotle, who in his Book of Poets has it 
thus: Ui 8” euvirpss; re xahgaivss Tee, AA 
An. Cn a Y Hiuncet, I 28s AN FCA Ty This 
Tis pre Y0Y7981 0; TE Ewten ev , Shall 
we not then call the Farces of Sophron, which are in 
Veiſe, Diſcourſes and Imitations, as well as the Dialogues 
of Alexamenes of Teos, which are the fir Socratick 

255 . Dialogue: 
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Dialogues that were wrote: On which Atheneus Com- 
ments thus. Ariſtotle informs us by theſe Words, That 


Alexamenes of Teos, made thoſe Dialogues before Plato, 
= and that he was the Inventer of em. There can be no 
further doubt then, but that theſe Dialogues were in 


Proſe: That is without diſpute. But may it not be 


10 objected, Thar theſe Dialogues are more like a Dra- 
= matick, than an Epick Poem ? No ſurely ; for accord- 
ing to Arifotle's Doctrine, Epopeia, or Epic Poem. 


imitares by. Diſcourſe ; but Dramatich by Numbe 


= Diſcourſe and Harmony; and tis for this reaſon, the 
= Ancients never compar d Plato with Sophocles, nor Eu- 


ripides with Homer. 


29. In Iambick, Elegiack, or any other ſort of Verſes.) 


For, once again, tis the Imitation, and not the Verſe 
= which makes the Poem. 


30. Tis true, Men often diſtinguiſh Poets by the diffe- 


rence of their Verſe only.] -| his Paſſage has always 
appear d very difficult, but I hope 'twill not be found 


lo. Aritotle makes this Objection, as from rhoſe 
who would blame his Merhod, in comprehending 
under the general Name of Epopæia, Forces, and 
the Dialogues of Socrates, What neceſſity was there 


of running to the general Term? Might nor Poets 


be diſtinguiſh'd then, as they are now, by the Na- 
ture of their Verſe, and ſome call'd  Elegiack Poets, 
others Iambick Poets, and thoſe who write Hexameters, 
Epick or Heroick Poets? Arifto:le anſwers this Objection 
very well, and ſhews how ridiculous it is. 


31. Nay, they give the Name of an Epick or Heroick, 
Poet, to him who treats of Natural Philoſophy, or Phy- 
ſick, in ing wave This is the Inconvenience into 
which they muft nedeſſarily fall. who will diſtinguiſh 
and characterize Poets by their Verſes. They muſt be 
oblig dro give the fame Name to Empedocles and Homer, 
to Lucretius and Virgil; and certainly this Inconvent- 
ence is greater, than that which follows, by diſtin- 
gutſhing them according to the Kinds of their Imita- 
'£10n, or 


32. Howbeit 
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32. Howbeit there is nothing common to Homer and | 
Empedocles, but the Verſe.] Empedocles was a Sici- 
kan Poet, a great Naturaliſt and Phyſician. He 
wrote in Heroick Verſe a Courſe of Natural Philoſo- | 


phy, a Treatiſe of Phyſick, and ſome Books of Ex- 
piations, in which he imitared Homer's Stile. He 


was Contemporary wirh „ eee 5 ſince therefore 
there is nothing but the Verſe common to Homer and | 
Empedocles, Ariftotle had reaſon to ſay, That the 
latter ought rather to be called a Phyſician or Natu- 

raliſt, than a Poet; and by conſequence, whoever | 
will Characterize a Poet by the Verſe, and not Imitati- 
on, ſhall always be miſtaken, nothing can be moreclear 
than this reaſoning; of which Plutarch underſtood the 


force, when he writ in his Treatiſe, How we ought to 


read the Poets: That there is no Poem, where there is no 
Fable: Tis for this reaſon, that the Verſes of Empedo- 


cles, Parmenides, thoſe of the Biting of Venemous Beaſts, 


the Remedies of Nicander, the Sentences of Theognis, 
are only Diſcourſes which have borrowed the Nobleneſs. of 
Stile, and Meaſure of Syllables from Poetry, as a means to 
avoid the Baſeneſs of Proſe. | 8 


33. In ect, if any one ſhould think it adviſcable to 
make a Poem of all the different ſorts of Verſe, &c.] 


| He is nor fatisfy'd to expoſe the Ridiculouſneſs of 


thoſe who would diſtinguiſh and Name Poets accord- 
ing to their Verſe, bur ſhows, that it may fo happen, 
that it cannot be done at all: For what Name can be 
given to that Poet, who mingles all ſorts of Verſe in 
his Poem; he is neither an Heroick, Elegaick, nor Iam- 


bicl Poet, he muſt then be no Poet; and this is what 


can be maintain d. 


34. As Cheremon made hx Centaur. ] Cheremon, 
was a Tragick Poet, and Socratess Diſciple. The 
Ancients cite many of his Pieces, as his Alpheſi- 
beus, Bacchus, Thyſtes, Io, Elyſſeia, Oenues, Bleſſeas, 
and Centaur. Atheneus calls this laſt, Segue nov 
Auen, 


dy, which he made on the Centaur Neſſiu, he mix d 


7 ſeveral ſorts of Verſe, thinking perhaps, by ſuch a Poe- 
He Frick Medley, he ſhould the more livelily repreſent the 


Lentaur's double Nature, who was both Man and 


Ex. Jorſe. I ſhall ſpeak again of this Piece in the 25th 
He 1 hapter. 5 | 5 
= = 35. Dithyrambicks, Names] He joyns Dithyram- 
an Wicks and Nomes, becauſe they were both Hymns, 


Wang in the Honour of the Gods. The Nomes were 


— or Apollo; and the Dithyrambicks for Bacchu „ Nome 
ati- roperly ſignifies, a Mode, or manner of Singing, ac- 
mag Wording to a certain Law, and Rule, which ought 


ever to be tranſgreſs d. There's this difference be- 
ixt the Nomos and Dithyrambicks, theſe were un- 


t ” ly and bold, and ſang with the Phhgian Tone, thoſe 
1 . eet and eaſie, and ſang after the Hdian manner, 
af 36. With this difference, that ſome uſe them all FOBE- 
: 9 Ver.] As Dithyrambicks and Nomes, whoſe Verſes 


37. And others ſeparately.] As Tragedy and Co- 

nedy, which employ'd only Verſe in the A&s ; Dan- 

ing and Singing with the Verſe in the Chorus, as you'll 
e in what follows. Eh 
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usleer, A Play of divers ſorts of Verſes : "Twas a Trage- 


pete always accompanied with Singing and Dancing, 
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CHAP. Il 


The Subjects of Imitation; their Difference, 
and what they produce in thoſe who Imitate; 
and in their Imitation, the different Cha. 
rafter of Homer, Cleophon, Hegemon, | 
Npaehares, I'motheus and Philoxenus. 

icChocar:s, ks 3 

(4 XS all thoſe who Imitate, Imitate () A. 

tions, and 'tis (c) impoſſible but (d) 

Actions muſt be either good, or bad, for as Man- 

ners cannot be diſtinguiſhd, but by theſe two 

Qualities, and Men differ among themſelves on-. 

ly (e) as they are Vertuous or Vicious, it neceſſa - 

rily follows, that Poets in their Imitations muſt 
repreſent Men in reſpect to us, either better or 
worſe, or juſt as we are. (f) Tis the ſame offi 

Painters, Thus Polygnotus painted Men ve tter 

Pauſon worſe, and Dionyſus as they were: nd 

it is evident, that theſe Differences are witho.'M 

fail, to be found in every one of, the Imitation 
of which we have ſpoke ; whicfare different, aM 

O the Subjects of which they treat are ſo (C). 


2. The ſame Differences are alſo to be found 
in Dances, in the Airs for the Flute, Leſſons for 
the Harp and all other Inſtruments, and in all 
Works whether in Proſe or Verſe. For Exam - 


. 


(a) Foraſmuch, (b) Thoſe woo Ad. (c) Neceſſary, (d) Theſe 3 
( 7 By Virtue and Vice, (F) 4s Painters, (g) Becauſe, (b) Aft 
this manner, | | Th 
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ple: Homer has made Men better, Cleophon has 
made them ſuch as rhey are, and Hegemon of Tha- 
ſos, who invented Parodies, And Nicochare the 
Author of the Deliad, have made them worſe. 
It is the ſame with hee Poets, who have compoſed 
Dithyrambicks and Nomes. Thus it is that Ti- 
motheus and Philoxenus have imitated the Perſians 
and Cyclops, in the Pieces, which bear thoſe Names. 
And *cis this, which makes the Difference be- 
tween Tragedy and Comedy; for the firlt 
(a) repreſents them better and the latter (s) 
== worſe. 5 5 


W 


8 a 1 FU 88 ; i 


„ 2 m— 


(a) Endeavours to repreſent, (b) Then they are in thoſe Times, 
REMARKS oz Chap. II. 


1, As all thoſe who Imitate, Tmitate Aticns,] Ari- 
| fot]. lays down this as an undoubted Principle; and 
indeed it is ſo, for there is nothing elſe but Actions 
which can be inũtated. 5 
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2. For Manfrs cannot be diſtinguiſh'd, but by theſe 
wo Qualities, ] The Philoſopher expreſſes himſelf more 
Pathetically, in the Original; for ſays he, Manners are 

| not found but in thiſe that are ſuch : which is as much 


in any, bur thoſe who are good, or bad. If there 
were any, that kept a Medium between both, we 
could not properly ſay of them that they had manners, 
at leaſt they would not be perceptible, and conſe- 
quently, could not be the Subject of an imitation ; 
ur true Philoſophy proves, that all is Virtue, or Vice; 
lo that this Medium can't be found. £7 


C 3. In 


— 


as to ſay, that properly ſpeaking, there are no Manners, 


a. 
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| . oh 
3. In reſpect to us, either better, or worſe, or fuſt as 
we ge.] Tis impoſſible ro Conceive any other Quali- 
fications, than theſe three. If Poets keep to an exact 
imitation, of the Ages in which they live, they make 
Men like themſelves, that is, ſuch as they really are; 
if they add any thing to their Virtue, they make them 
better, that is greater, more Virtuous and Heroick ; if 
they retrench any thing, or aggravate their Faults, they 
make them more wicked. Becauſe the ſecond Imita- 
tion is Capable of giving a Noble Emulation to Man- 
kind, and to lead them ro Virtue. The Thebans made 
a Law, which oblig'd Poets, and Painters, to repreſent 
Men better, than they were; and thoſe who made 
them worſe, were ſeverely fin d. 


4. Pohgnotus painted Men better.] lian Confirms 
the ſudgment of Ariſtotle; for he ſays that Polygnotws 
always painted Noble Subjects, and that he hit the fea- 
tures to Perfection; and that Dzonyſius imitated him in 
evry thing but the ſize. Tavv 7s utyibus. Polygnotus 
was of the Ifle of Thaſos, and Dionyſius of Colophon, 
they both liv'd in rhe Ninctieth Ohmpiad, in the times 
of Nerxes, Sophocles, and Socrates, Polygnotus painted, 
in the Gallery called Poikile, the Battle of Marathon, 
gaind by Mzlt:ades, over the Medes and Perſians. 


5. Pauſon worſe. ]J Perhaps this is the fame, which 
Pliny calls Pauſias; he was 0: Sicyonia, and the. 
firſt, that painted Ceilings, Lac unarig. Hlian calls 
him Payſon, as Ariſtotle does, and tells this Story of 
him. A certain Man, would have him draw a Picture 
of an Horſe, wallowing, and rowling, on the Ground, 
he drew one running full ſpeed ; and when rhe Man, 
for whom the Picture was drawn, refus'd to have it, 
becauſe, he would have had an Horſe rowling and not 
running; Pauſon ſaid to him, Do but turn the Picture 
upſide-down, and the Horſe which is now running will 
then be rowling. The Ancients uſe ro Compare Socrates 
Writings, to chis Painting of Pauſon's, for to find what 

| 1 Jon 
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4 you look for, you mult nor take them, as he gives em; 
but turn, and take them the Contrary way, lian 
Book the xiv. Chap. xv. 


6. The ſame differences are alſo to be found, in Dances} 
in the Ayres for the Flute, and Leſſons for the Harp, &c.] 
For Dancers, and Players on Inſtruments, muſt repre- 


it ſent Men, either, better, or worſe; or alike ; having 
no other qualities which they can make rhe Subjects 
ta- of their Imitation. | | 
an- | | 
ide 7. And in all Wort © whether in Profe or Verſe. J The 
ent BY Greek ſays in Diſa Tet 785 abyus, alluding, ro 
ade the Soc ratick Dialog les, of which we Have already 
= ſpoken; and in Pſylometry ; that is, in thoſe Works; 
ME which are pure Verſe ; and where there is neithet 
ms Dance; nor Song, as in an Epick Poem, The Inter- 
s preters continue here in rhe ſame fault which they 
tea · ¶ were in before. 
a in 5 | 3 
os 3. For Example, Homet made nien better.] For no 
bon, Man is fo Brave as Achilles, ſo Prudent as Ulyſſes, &c. 


and ſomebody ſpake very ay, to this purpoſe, when 
red, Ihe ſaid, That Homer made Gods of his Men, and Men 
hon, Wl of kis Gods. 


: 9. Cleophon 1. made them ſuch as they are.] Cleo- 
nich ben the Athentn Poet. Suidas has preſerved the 
the Names of a great many Tragedies which he writ ; as 
calls Aeon, Achilles; Telephus , Bacchantes, &c, And this 
y of WMPafage of Ariſtotle ſeems to prove thar he alſo made 
ture WH ſome Epick Poem. | FE 


aan, 10. Hegemon of Thaſos; who invented Parodies. } 
e It, ¶ 4theneus ſpeaks of this Hegemon, and quotes ſome pla- 
ces of his Parodies; bur denies, that he was the Inven- 

ure tor of them, and attributes that to Hipponax, who was 
will N before Hegemon, It may be, the term which Axiſtorle 
rates Fuſes, mono 7257, who firſt made them, may nor 
what Wfgnify, that he found then gue, bis Gears lg 
- D 
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beſt. We certainly find, that Hegemon was the firſt, 
who entcr'd the Liſts of the Publick Shows at Athens, 


Cratinus, and Hermippus, Poets who made the old Co- 
medy, made alſo Parodies; but they came not near 


thoſe of Hegemon ; for beſides his lucky hits, he was | 


an incomparable Actor, and diverted the Athenians ſo 
much, that one day, when he recited his Gigantomachia, 
they were ſo pleas'd, and laughd fo heartily, that tho 


the News came of the Defeat of their Army in S:c:ly, | 


they could not leave off. And if Hegemon had not 
given over, they would have ftaid there, till the end, 
as much for the Pleaſure they took in hearing it, as for 


Shame ro ſhew their Concern, before rhoſe Strangers | 


who came from all rhe adjoyning Towns to ſce that 
Show. After Hegemon, appear d Eubæus of Paros, and 


Bœotur, who ſurpaſſed all that ever were before 


them; The firſt, who liv'd in the time of Philip, 
made Parodies againſt the Athenians, and there were 
remaining in the ſecond Century, four entire Books 
of em. tus 


11, Parodies.] A ſort of Poem, in which another 
Poets Verſes were, ridicul'd, by making fome little 


change. This was Parodie in its original. The Au- 


thors of theſe Poems, as Ariſtotle obſerves of Hegemon, 


made Men worſe, than they really were; for that was 
the only aim of Pærodics. Afterwards they made ſe—- 


rious Parodies; but ] believe, they were not known to 
the Ancients, or at leaſt, I have ſeen no Example that 
they were, 


12. Nicochares Author of the Deliad.] Nicochares a 
Comick Poet of Athens. He liv'd in the time of Ari 
ſtophanes, who Banter'd him, in ſome of his Pieces. 
The Ancients cite many Comedies of his, Am 
none, Pelops, Galatea, Ihe Marriage of Hercules, Her- 


cules Choragus, The Cretians, The Lacedemoni ant, 


The Lemnians, The Centaurs, The Delind which Ai. 

ſtotle quotes here, ſeems to have been a ſort of 5 

5 | Ty def 
4 


\/ 


for Parodies, and who won the Prize. Epicharmus, 
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leſque Poem, in which he ridicul'd the Manners of 
the Delians. 985 


u, 

o- 5 

* 13. Ir # the ſame with thoſe Poets, who have Compoſed 
„as Dithyrambicks and Nomes. ] Since Dithyrambicks were 
ſo Poems in Honour of Bacchus, and Nomes in that of 
in, Apollo, how could it poſſibly be, that a Poet ſhould 
ho 8 repreſent, Men better or worſe, Tho! this difficulty 
il, ſeems Conſiderable, yer it will ſoon vaniſh, when we 
nor are inform d, Thar in them were ſung the Actions of 
nd, thoſe whom they would praiſe, or blame. 5 
for 


14. Thus it i; that Timotlieus, and Philoxenus, have 


ers 

<p By :nitated the Perſians and Cyclops.] Timotheus of Mi- 
and um, a great Poet; He compoſed Eigkteen Books of 
fore ¶ Nomes, Abundance of Dithyrambicks, and a great ma- 
TN al other Works. He added two Strings to the Harp, 
vere che Eleventh and the Twelfth, and improv'd the An- 
zoks cent Muſick. He liv'd in the time of Euripides. In 


Wome of his Nemes, he ſung the Victory, which the 
Hibenians obtain d over the Perfians, and to heighten 


ther Ifrhe value of it, he made the Perſians much more Va- 
little ant, chan really they were. This is the reaſon why 
Au-iiſtotle ſays, that in Nomes Men may be deſcrib'd to 
mon, Ne better than they are. The Antients quote IJimo- 


Was? heus s C -yclops alſo, 


e ſe⸗ 
vn to 
that 


15. Philoxenus.) Is the Famous Dithyrambick Poet, 
no livd in Plato's time, and Diomſius the Tyrant, 
E-gainſt whom he made his Cyclops, or under the feign'd 

Names of Polyphemus and Galatea deſcribed the Amours 
pf char Prince. Atheneus quotes one place of the Cyclops, 

nd finds fault, that Polyphemus, in praiſing Galatea's 
deaury, takes no notice of her Eyes, which is the Part 


ties 4 
Ari⸗- 


ieces. | 

Am- WER generally, and moſt voluntarily praiſe ; he 
Her- on th a blind Praiſe. I believe that Polyphemus, ſaid 
i; bing of Galatea's Eyes; becauſe without doubt he 


il Ari 
f Bu 


2E 
lea 


hought it a Deformity to have two Eyes, and that 
was better to have but one, as we have but one 
:outh ; As for what remains, Ariſtotle proves, that 
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and Perf ans (of which we have ſpoke) for Pieces of 


elſewhere. 
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this Poem of Philoxenus, was a Piece of Dithyrambick;, 
and not a Comedy, 


16. Aud 'ty ths which males the difference which i 
between Tragedy and Comedy.] Since he comes ſo di- 
_ ro Tragedy and Comedy, 'tis ro me a cleat 

roof, that they are deceiv'd, who take the Cyclops, 


rhe Theatre. 


17. For the firſt repreſents Men better] For Tragedy 
is the imitation, of great Perſons Actions, and whoſe 
Actions it repreſents, ſtill greater than they are, making 
them, however, ſomewhat like, as ſhall be explain“ 1 


18. 4nd the latter worſe. This agrees only to the 
old, and Mean Comedy, which repreſented-Men wore 
for the New endeavour'd to make them like. Meg 
nander and Terence, have drawn Men very Naturally 
Our Comedies have i in many things Choſen the Man 
ner of the two firſt. : 
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CHAT. HL 


= The Manner how Imitations are made. The 


difference it puts between the Subjects it 
treats of. How far Sophocles repreſented 
Homer, and Artitophanes. Ihe Pretences 
of the Dorians againſt the Athenians, on 
account of Tragedy and Comedy. 


I. HE Third Difference (a) conſiſts in the 
manner, in which theſe Imitations are 


. made; for the ſame Subjects, may be imitated 


with the ſame things, and yet be rende, d very 
different, by the manner of doing it; either in 
making a Narration, or acting ſome other Per- 


bon, as Homer has ſucceſsfully Practis d; either 


a 221: bout ſhifting the Perſon, and remaining ſtill the 


fame, or (6b) by always making thoſe act, which 


g we imitate, 


2. All That, which is call'd Imitation, is Ca- 
pable of thoſe three (a) Differences only, of 
which I have ſpoke in the beginning, and which 
I ſhall explain, under theſe three words, With 
What, What, and How. So that in the ſecond 
reſpect, Sophockes, is (b) like Homer, in his Imi- 
tation, for they both imitate the moſt Conſide- 
rable Men; and in the third, he is like Ariſto- 
pbanes; becauſe he imitates thoſe who act, and 
alſo in their Acting, as he does. (c) 'Tis for 


(a) Befidos theſe there is a Third Difference, which (h) ly making 
hehe who aft the affair, and are Concerned in the £&ions, to expreſs 
dhe things by their Imitation. | 

(4) Imitation is in theſe three, (Y An Imital or. (c) From whence, 


C 4 this 


to themſelves the Invention of Tragedy, and 


took Comedy, for their ſhare, pretending, that 


Poet Epicharmus, was elder than Chionides, and 
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this reaſon, me have maintain'd that the Pieces 


for the Theatre, (d) were called Dramatic, from 
the word Drama which ſignifies an Action. That 
wi:ch cave occaſion, to the Dorian:, to attribute 


36; 


Comedy. For the Megarians of that Country, 


it had its Original, in their Popular State, The 
Megarians of Sicily, alſo claim'd it, becauſe the 


Magnes, who was a Sicilian, (e) Some of (/) the 
Dorians, in the Peloponeſus, have attributed both to 
themſelves, and found their Pretenſions on the 
Names. And firſt as for Comedy, they aſſert that the 


Villages, which the Athenians call Demoi, they call 


Comai, Which proves, ſay they, that Comedy, was 
not ſo called from the word Comazein, (g) as the 
the Athenians pretend, to get the Honour; but from 
the word Come, Village, becauſe (4b) the firſt 
Comedians not being allow'd to enter the Cities, 
went and acte« iu the Villages. They aſſert alſo, 
that as the Athenians ſay Prattein to do, or act, 
they ſa / Dran, from whence proceeded the Name, 

wen to all Pieces of the Theatre, whith are called 
Patch Dram:s, that  Aﬀiuns, This ſuffices 
for, the Differences of Imitation, their Number, 
and Nature. 1 9 
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{d) Dramata werc Called, becauſe they imitated by Aion. (e) A 
Tragedy. ( Trofs whe were of the Peloponeſus. (g) Ea Lc 
riouſiy together. ( heing comnied ignominious , twey went our o! Bl 
the City: —4 | 7 Bot „ | 
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REMARKS oz Chap. IIT. 


1. The Third Difference conſiſts , in the Manner, in 
which theſe Imitations are made.) After having ſpoke of 


che Subjects of Imitation, and the Means which are 
8 a 5 — * 

BY there employ'd, he comes to the third Difference, he 
hath eſtabliſh'd ; that is, rhe Manners which are uſed, 


in imitating ; for tho Imitations may be alike, as ro 
che Matter, and Means; yet they may be different, as 


to the Manner, and this is what he goes on to explain. 


2. Either in making a Narration, or in acting ſome 


i 5 other Perfon.] This Paſſage appears a little difficult, 


for Ariſtotle ſays here in three Lines, what Plato has 
fill'd three Pages with, in the Third Book of his Re- 


rambick, and Dramatich Poems, do all three imitate 
the ſame Subjects, for they imitate Actions, they all 


= employ the ſame Means, that is Verſe. From whence 


then proceeds the Difference between them? Tis af- 


ter this manner: In an Epick Poem, ſometimes the 


Poet makes a Simple Narration, ſometimes he perſo- 
nates another; thus his Poem is compoſed of Narra- 
tion and Action. This is what Ariſtotle means, when 
he ſays, Either in making a Narration, or acting ſome 
other Perſon ; this is the firſt manner of making an Imi- 
tation. The ſecond is, when the entire Poem, is only 
a Narration, as a Dithyrambick Poem, where the Poet 
always relates, withour acting at all, and this is the 


meaning of thoſe words, Either without ſhifting the 


Perſon, and remaining ſtill the ſame ; for tis a conti- 
nued Narration, when the Poet remains always ſuch. 
To conclude, the third is, when the Poem always 
Employs action, as Tragedy, and Comedy, for tis not 


the Poet who then ſpeaks, tis the Actor, who explains 


in Acting, what the Poet meant; and this is what Ar:- 


ſtotle would have underſtood by theſe words, or by Al- 


ways making thoſe act, which we imitate. Theſe three 
Differences, are evidently explair'd, at the end of that 


Paſſage 


were all Dorians, 
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Paſſage of Plato's, which I mention'd. I think I have 


n 
8 


plamly enough expounded to you, what I would have you 


* bY 


underſtand, That Poeſy, or Fable, conſiſts in a continu'd 


Imitation, as in Tragedy, and Comedy; or in the Narra. 
tion of the Poet, a in Dithyrambicks z or elſe in both, 
that in Narrati on, and Imitation, or Action, As in an Bo 


Epick Poem, and ſome other Works of that Nature. 


3. Which I ſpall explain under theſe three words.) i 
Theſe are the three eſſential Differences, eſtabliſhed, 
between all Arts, in, Sc. the firſt Chapter, with what, 
regards the Means; what, regards the Subject; and 


kow, regards the Manner. 


4̃. So that in the ſecond reſpect, Sophocles #5 like Ho- : 


mer in his Imitation.] Homer, and Sophocles are alike, 


in the ſecond reſpect, becauſe they both imitare, the 
ſame Subjects, that is thoſe who act, but they differ, 


in reſpect, of the other two, for they imitate neither 
after the ſame Manner, nor with the ſame Means, 


Homer employing only Verſe; but Sophocles, Verſe, 


Singing, Dancing. 

5. In the third he # like Ariſtophanes.) For he imi- 
rares after the ſame Manner, that is, with Action, but 
they differ in the quality of the Subjects, they imitate, 


6. Ta for thi; reaſon, ſame have maintained, that the 


Pieces for the Theatre, were calld Dramatick, from the 


word Drama, which ſignifies an Action.] Ir ſeems that 
Ariſtotle was not very far from believing, that they 


might be called Dramatick, for ſome other reaſon; 
for the word Drama, Drame, may be Synonymous to 


Poem, and fignify Compoſition only; But the firſt De- 
rivation, is the molt probable. Con, 


7. For the Megarians of that Country.] Thar is, the 
true Megarians, in the Neighbourhood of Athens ; for 
there were other Megarians, in Sicily, which deſcend- 
ed from the former, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. They 


28. Pre- 
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8. Pretending that it had iis Original from their po- 
ular State.] Megara, was a true Democracy. And 
*:is certain, that Comedy could never be produc d, un- 


der any other Government than that of the People; 


Conſidering how free it was in its beginning. 


9. The Megarians of Sicily have alſo Claim d it. 
Strabo writes, that one Theocles an Athenian, having 
gathered together a great number of Tonians, Dorians, 


and Calchidions which livd in Eubæa, of which the 
5 


greateſt part belonged to Megara, went into Sicily, 
that the Chalchidians built Naxus, and the Dori ans 
Megara, and conſequently were a Colony of the Me- 


aggcrians of Greece, Thucidides calls the chief of the 


Colony of the Megarians, Lamii. 


10, Becauſe the Poet Epicharmus,was elder than Chi- 


= onides, and Magnes, who was 4 Sicilian, ] This Teſti- 


mony of Ariſtotle, concerning the Antiquity of Epi- 
charmus, 1s very remarkable, if Epicharmus be elder 
than Chionides, and Magnet, then he livd before Eſ- 
chylus ; for it agrees, with what Suidas relates, that 
Magnes appear'd, at the latter end of Epicharmus's 


time. As for what remains, Ari/totle only relates the 


Peoples Pretentions, without paſſing his Judgment, But 
what if Theſp was elder than Epicharmus? Why, if fo, 


the Athenians would certainly have the Advantage. 


11. Some Dorians of the Peloponeſus.] The Dorians 
were thoſe People, who dwelt round about Parnaſſus ; 
They had ar firſt bur four Cities, which were called 
the Dorians Tetrapols , viz. Cytinum, Eryneum, Beon, 
and Pindus ; but 5 degrees they extended themſelves, 
as far as Megara; for Strabo counts Megara among the 
Dorian Towns, as we have already ſeen. To Con- 
clude, Four and twenty Years after the Trojan War, 
they, together with the Heraclides, took Poſſeſſion of 
the Peloponeſus; thus Ariſtotle ſpeaks of the Dorians, of 
the Peleponeſus, e | | 


12. They 


— — — - 
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12, They aſſert that the Villages, which the Athenians 
call Demoi, they call Comai.] This would Cenclude 
nothing in favour of the Dorians, if it were true; for 
Tragedy was a long time, the General Name, for 
Tragedy, and Comedy both; ſo ir miglit have bæca 
in Attica, a great while, before the Dorians, of Pele. 


. poneſus, gave it the Name of Comedy. 


13. Which proves, ſay they, that Comedy, was not ſn 
called, from the word Comazein, as the Athenians pre- 
tend.] The Athenians, to overthrow the Arguments 
the Dorians draw from the word Comai, urge that the 


Original of the name Comedy, was found among 
them, and that was ſo call d, from the Verb Comazein; 


which fignifies properly, to go mask d chro' the Streets, 


Singing, and Dancing. The Etymology which the Do. 


rians give, ſeems indeed more probable, than that of | 


the Athenians ; for how can Comodein, be made of rhe 
word Comazein, The Analogy won't bear; it ſeems 


indeed more likely, that K@wwS4r, comes from Kous | 
3 Seiv, to ſing to the God Comus: bur tis not decent, 


for ine to determine, that, which Ariſtotle has thought 
At ro leave Undecided. : 


14. Becauſe the firſt Comedians, not Leing allow'd to 
enter the Cities,] For as Ariſtotle ſays, in what follows, 
The Athenian Magiſtrates were very late, ere they 
gave Liberty to the Acting of thoſe Pieces. 


15. They Aſſert alſo, that a the Athenians ſay Prattein 
ro do, they ſay Dran. ] This Concludes only for the 
General Appellation, but nothing for Tragedy in pars 
ricular, which was ſo called, either from r eανν˖αασν,, 
Ihe Goats Seng; Becauſe as Horace ſays in his Art of 
Poetry, that was the Prize of Tragedy. 


Carmine qui Tragico vilem certavit ob Hircum, 


Who ſtrove in Tragedy, for a vile Goar, 


— " 
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or from eus d, The Vintage Song; becauſe they 
Is =_ invented at that time: Or from 7 e707 fi. The 

Jong of Lees; becauſe the Actors beſmear'd their Faces 
A with the Lees of Wine. Horace. 


Qui Canerent, agerentq; peruncti fecibus ora. 


Who AR, and Sing, with Faces all 8 d, 
With Lees of Wine. 


16. Thu ſuffices for the Difference of Imitation, their 
; pre- Number, and Nature. ] This is the Summary, of all 
nents which Ariſtotle has ſaid, in the three firſt Chapters; 
t the e explains the Eſſential Differences, Number, and 
nong Nature, which are to be found „in whatever is call d 
ein; Imitation. 
feet, 
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CHA EF; IV: 


The Cauſes of Poetry. Imitation is as natural . 
to Men, as Number and Harmony. Wheace 
it proceeas , that Painting gives ſo mich 

Pleaſure. The Firſt Eſſays of Poetry. How 
it chang d its Form. Elozgy of Homer, iſ 
What Poem his Margites was. Poets divi. WF? 
ded into two Claſſes. Homer firſt made 
Dramatick Imitations for Tragick and Co- 
mick Poetry, and oped the way to all Poets. 
The Origine of Tragedy and Comedy, The 
encreaſe of the firſt, and by what degrees, it 
came to the Perfection it is nom at. From 
whence it proceeded that *twas ſo long &er it 
obtained the Loftineſs which is proper to it. 
The firſt Verſes which were made uſe of, and 
the reaſon they were afterwards chang d. 


HERE are two Principal Cauſes, and both 
very natural, which ſeem to have produ- 

ced Poetry : (a) The firſt is Imitation, a quality 
born with Men, for they differ from other Crea- 
tures, by the great (6) deſire they have for Imi- 
'tation, and *tis by its means, that they learn the 
firſt Elements of Sciences, and (e) that all their 
Imitations give them a peculiar Pleaſure; As we 
may ſee ev'ry day, when we view Pictures: Some 
Originals, as terrible Beaſts, dead, or dying Men, 
which we hardly dare look on, as they naturally 


. —_——4 ; 
* 


* 
* 4%, 4 


— — — — — — 


(a) For to imitate is J wut to Men from their Childhood; (b) Apt- 
Beſs, (c) They are pleaſed with Imitat ion i. 
are, 
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Wc, or at leaſt not without Fear, and Horror, 
Wc bchold very agrecably in Paintings, and we 
Ne them, with ſo much the more Pleaſure, as 
ey reſemble their Originals. The reaſon of 
is is, That not only Philoſophers, have a de- 
Dre to learn, but the ſame Paſſion, is equally na- 
ral, to all Men; tho all cannot be Equally in- 
cmd. Tis this which makes them behold Pi- 
irres with ſo much Satisfaction, becauſe they are 
W-npable of reaſoning, and being inform'd , by 
Woking on them. For Example, When they ſee a 
ure of 2 Man they know, they ſay, ts ſuch an one; 
Wd if tis the Pourtrait of one, they never ſaw, 
Wc pleaſure they then have, docs not proceed 
Jom ihe Exacineſi of the Imitation, but from the 
Wt, or the Mixture and Vivacity of the Colours, 
from ſomething elſe which draws their Eyes and 
_ T3212 


2. If Imitation is Natural to us, Number and 
Warmony are not leſs ſo ; under Number I com- 
Srchend Verſe alſo, which is evidently one part 
If it: and theſe are the two Canſes which have 
Produced Poetry. (a) For thoſe who had the 
reateſt Genius for theſe, gave it Birth by de- 
Wrecs ; by ſome Extempore Eſſays : But it ſoon 
þ) chang'd its form, according to the ſeveral 
Iclinations of Poets; for thoſe who had the moſt 
ublime Genius, Sang the Actions of Great Per- 
dns. (e) Thoſe who had a meaner, made the Ad- 
Pentures of the worſt of Men the Subjects of their 
ongs, of whom they made (d) provoking Raille- 
les, as the firſt made Panegyricks, and Hymns. 


— ——C — 


DW WT WY 
8 


— r 
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(a) Extempore. (b) was diſtracted or divided. (c) And their Fortunes. 
) Reproaches. 155 8 


3. There 
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3. There remains (a) no Poem of this Sort 
before Homers, tho there is a great deal of Pro 
bability that there were many. But we har 
ſome of his time, for Example, his Margites, an 
(b) many others of the ſame Species, in whic|l 
lambick Verſes were made uſe of, as the mol 
proper for Raillery and Reproach ;, for this rea 
thoſe Poems are now called Iambick Poems, fri 
the name of the Verſe , which is nothing elſe but con 

tinual Invectives. (e) Thus the firſt Poets, wer! 
divided, into two Sets, for one made Heroick Ver 
and the other fambick. And thus Homer, with! 
Contradiction, deſerves the firſt place in the H 
roick, and Tragick kind; for, he alone deſerve 
the Name of a Poet, not only becauſe he hl 
wrote well; but alſo, becauſe he has made Dr 
matick Imitations ; He was alſo the firſt, w 
gave us as it were the Sketches of Comedy, bil 
Converting into Pleaſantry, the biting reproW+ 
ches of former Poets. And truly his Margit 
has the ſame (4) relation to Comedy, as hi 

Has and Odyſſes have to Tragedy. The Poe 
who came after him, were naturally carried to o 
or other of theſe ſorts of Poetry, and accord 
ing as they had more, or leſs Inclination, ſont 
{er themſelves to make Comedies, inſtead 0 
lambicks ; while others left Heroicks to gin 
us Tragedies : Thoſe two ſorts of Work, a 
pearing more Noble, and worthy of thei 
Labour, Ed TD hoe 


4. Tis not proper to examine in this plad 
whether Tragedy be now in its Perfection, ail 


_ he eden ee ew 


7 (a) We can Name. (H Such like, (c) Againſt 3 (4) 4 
Toy. pens ry 
WE - whethi 
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1 #hether it has received, that form, which is a- 
Preeable, both to it ſelf, and to the Theatre. 


nd E 5. Tragedy then and Comedy, being thus pro- 


dWuc'd Extempore , as 1 bave ſaid; for the firlt 
pw'd its Origine to the Dithyrambicks, ſung in 


Praiſe of Bacchus, and the other to (a) Obſcene 
Pongs, which are now at this time Sung in ſe- 
Peral Towns, being authoriz'd by Cuſtom, and 
e Laws, both one and tother, encreaſed by 
Wictle and little, evry one adding ſomewhat to 
heir Beauty, as they diſcover'd C; what was 


Wy 


ereeable to their Charater. 


- hanges, and acquird all which was proper tor 
t, it ſtopt. (4) eAſchylus was the firſt who 


baracter. Sophocles (b) added a third A or, ro 


ae Decorations. In ſhort, twas late, e er it re- 


on venient for it, for *twas not eafily rid, of (c) 
| hoſe inſignificant Subjects, (4) Burleſque Stile, 
1” hich it retain d of thoſe Satyrical Pieces, from 
WW hence it came. ” To 

nel 


7. The Trimeter lambicks ſucceeded the Te- 
rameter, which were always us d, becauſe they 


— 


Yo) Phallica, 60 it. | 1 
( Eſctiylus firſt made two Aﬀors, inſtead of on e. (b) Made three, 
Ge. (ej Changed, (d) Little Stories, 
EY D 


6. After Tragedy had received a great many 


rought two Actors on the Stage, for before bim 
ere was only one; he ſhorten'd the Songs of the 

Thorus, and invented the Idea of the Principal 
Abebyluss two, and adorned the Scenes with 


Wcived, that Gravity and. Grandeur, which are 


cre Satyrical, and full of Motion and Dances. 
aWut after the Diction, that was proper for it, 


occaſion to this Imitation, and how it was produc ; 
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was (a) eſtabliſh'd, That ſort of Verſe which wass 
moſt. agreeable, was found out Naturally, a 
without any trouble, for Iambicks are of all ſoru 
of Verſe, the moſt proper for Converſation; 
this is a certain Sign of it, that we often make 
lambicks, in talking to one another, and very 
rarely Hexameters, which almoſt never come fron 
ut, but when we (b) paſs the bounds of ordi- 
nary Diſcourſe, and change the Harmony and 


Tone. 


| 8. The Number of Epiſodes, e allo with : 
time, as all the other beauties of Tragedy (40 


did, ſucceſſively, and by degrees. But it may 


| ſuffice to have ſpqken of them in General; for 
it would be too difficult and tedious an Under: 


taking, to treat of ev'ry one in particular. 


. i . F LIES — þ 4 RL 1 


(a) Found out, (b) Paſs the Harmony of Diſcourſe. | 
(4) Were ddorwd, 7 N 


| REMARKS os Chap. IV. 


1. There are two different Cauſes, and both very Ni 
tural, which ſeem to have produc d Poetry. ] Tis not 


ſufficient, for us ro have been taught, that Poetry 1s 
an Imitation, but we muſt learn what ir is, which gave 


this..is what Ariſtotle does here, whoſe Modeſty we 
{fiall do well to take notice of; for he aſſerts nothing, 
and is content to ſay, that It ſeems, for he had been 
raſh, to aſcertain a true Origine of a thing ſo Ancient, 
and which can only be known by ſimple Conjectures, 
which however true they may ſeem, don't always 


lead to the truth. I his Philoſopher has had the Mil. 


fortune, not to be underſtood, tho he has expreſsd 
himſelf very clearly in this Chapter; for People have 
| - compre* 
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| comprehended only, the firſt of theſe two Cauſes, and 
been very much deceivd in the latter. 

| = 2. For they differ from other Creatures by the great 
deſire they have for Imitation. ] The Greek ſays in 
= that, they are very imitating ; and Ariſtotle uſes the 
Superlative, becauſe, there are other Creatures, which 
Ware naturally inclin d to Imitation, as Dawes, Mun- 
W keys, Sc. but that Imitation is only Superficial, Parti- 
Wcular; and Caſual, when that of Men, is Solid, Ge- 
Wncral, and has ſure Principles. 


» wy». cc, 1 —» - 


3. And 'tis by its Means that they learn the firſt Ele- 
ents of Sciences.] Tis by imiration only, that Chil- 
Nren learn any thing, as to Walk, Speak, Ge. and tis 


o 


\ 


Wor this reaſon Horace ſays, 
Reddere qui voces Jar ſcir Puer. 
The Child who has already learn d to talk; 


But I believe thar Ariſtotle ſpeaks hefe of Fable, in 
Particular, with which the Greeks began the Educa- 
Wion of their Children: There is a very fine paſſage of 
This in the Firſt Book of Serabo. Firſt of all, ſays he, 
he Poets are not the only People, who have received Fa- 


ben, by reaſon of the Advantage which aroſe from them, 
und Conformity to the natural Inclination of a reuſona- 


he Way : And tu by this Way that Children, begin to 
iſten to what is ſaid to them, and to take notice of it. 
The reaſon of it i thi, Fable ua new Story, not of what 
5 really, but of ſomewhat quite different, now nothing 


en Wo 1greeable as what is new, and unknown; and this is 

nt, be reaſon tov, why we love Sciences. If to Fable, we add 
res, -* Wonderful, and Prodigious, it infinitely increaſes the 
ays egſure; which x the only Charm; that makes us deſi- 
lil. Nous to hear it. It is neceſſary to uſe ths Artifice at 


iſt, ro allure Children: when they are advanced in Age, 
ave nd their reaſon grows Stronger, and there is no further 
pre. k D 3 4 occaſion 


: les, for Cities and Legiſlators did it a long time before 


ble Creature. For Man loves to learn, and Fable open: 


| 


A 


. 
t 
; 


the Subjects of their Deſcriptions. Nicomachus repre- 
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eccaſion to Careſs, and Flatter them, than we muſt in: | 


troduce them into the true Sciences, and let them know 
things as they are, &c. 


4. And that all their Imitations, give them a peculiar (RY! 
Pleaſure.) The moſt learned Interpreters of Ariſtotle, i 
have committed a very conſiderable Fault here, in 
taking theſe words, for an Explication, of the Second 


Cauſe, which he gives of Poetry; as if Ariſtotle had 
ſaid : And the Second, that all their Imitations , give 


them a peculiar Pleaſure. Ariſtotle was not Capable of 
Saying ſuch a Nonſenſical thing, and to attribute to 
one Effect, two Cauſes, which are one and the ſame, FP 
It is as if we ſhould ſay, there are two Cauſes which 
make a Plant grow, that a Gardiner has ſet; one the 


wat ring it, and the other the Pleaſure he takes in wa- 


t'ring it; Sure this muſt appear abſurd to ev'ry body. 


This Philoſopher ſays then, that the firſt Cauſe of Poe 
x Imitation, to which Men are naturally carried; ani 
as that Inclination, however Natural it is, would be 
uſeleſs to Men, unleſs they had the Pleaſufe of exer - 


ciſing it; he adds, and in which they take a peculia . 


Delight, But ſtill this makes only one, and the ſame 
Cauſe; the Second ſhall be explaind in the Ninth 
Remark. „ | 


5. Some Originals, as terrible Beaſts, Dead, or Dying F 


Men, which we hardly dare lool on as they Naturally are, x 


yet at leaſt, not without fear, and horror, we behald ven 
azreeably in Paintings.) There is nothing ſo ugly, off 
ſo horrible, but looks pleaſant in a Picture; tis not 
that the thing is fine in it ſelf, for what is ugly, can- 
nor be fine; but it is, becauſe there is nothing ſo agree- 
able as Imitation. Tis on this account, that the Poe 
in all times, have choſen, What was moſt Horrible, for 


ſented Medea killing her Children, and Theor painted 
Oreſtes murd'ring Clytemneſtra, We have ſome Pieces 
of Modern Painters, on theſe frightful Subjects ; we 
Dok on them with Delight, bur don't by that, praiſe 
che Actions which they imitate; but the Art, wa 

| ew 
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ES rhe fame of Poetry. We are pleaſed to ſce rhe Deſcrip- 
tions of thoſe things, that we could nor look en as 
they are in Nature. If Philoctetes ſhould appear to us 
in the Condition Sophocles repreſents him, we ſhould 
Nendeavour to avoid him; but the Imitation he makes, 
Hattracts and charms us. 


6. The reaſon of thy is, that not only Philoſophers haue 
Wh deſire to learn, but the ſame Paſſion is equally Natural 
Eo 4 Men.] Men being endow'd with Reaſon, and 
Paturally loving Arts, take a ſingular Delight, in ſee- 
ng any thing that is made by Art and Reaſon Both 
ne and rother are found in Imitation. And therefore 
is, that it has the advantage over Truth it (elf, which 
p ppears ſimple, ordinary and common, when Subtilty 
nd Induſtry, are joyned ro Truth, in an exact and 
Buy Imitation. Tis that which gives to the Mind an 
ccaſion of reaſoning, and making reflexions, inſo- 


Rhetorick, where he ſhows, that the pleaſure we have 
ſeeing a Curious Imitation, doth not ariſe from the 
Peauty of the Original, which is imitated; but from 
Wis, that the Mind thereby, finds means, to Conſider, 
Ind inform ir ſelf, Twas from this truth allo, that 
e Cyrenaick Philoſophers, drew this Argument, to 


y Object, does not proceed from the Seeing, or 
Hearing, but from the Underſtanding which Appre- 
nds, and Judges, | | | 


= 7. Tho all cannot be equally inform d.] Theſe words 
for e difficult to be underſtood, tho] believe this is the 
pre. nſe of them , 4 ent boo.,u e , altho' 
nred 2 Partake little of it, that is, altho, they are not «ll 
eces % proper to be inform d, for ſome learn better 


an others, in proportion to the Ingenuity they have. 


1 Will is equal in all, but the Power is not ſa. 


raiſe 
hich 
new 


knew how to imitate theſe Actions ſo happily. Ir is 


nuch that it always apprehends ſomething new, as 
1 ſriſtotle himſelf reaches, in the 1ith Chapter of his 


onvince the Epicureans, that the Pleaſure we take in 


2 8. The 


CERES — —— 1 2 - — — 
— . — — 22 - 


* 


* 
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— 


* 
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* 
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Number and Harmony; for whatever Inclinarion, Meg 


evidently one part it.] For truly, there is no Veri 


Toy and Wine. In a word, the firſt rough Drau. 
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8. The Pleaſure they have does not proceed from the 
exatineſs of the Imitation, but from the Art, ar the mix. 
ture, and vivacity of the Colours.] For none Can judge 
of the Exactneſs of an Imitation, who knows nor the 
Original, which is imitated. But as Ariſtotle ſays, the 
Pleaſure we then have, proceeds from the Beauty of, 
the Picce, or from the Vivacity, and Mixture of the 
Colours, or from the Choice of the Action, or from 
the Poſture of the Perſons, or ſomething elſe, which in 
attracting the Eyes, exerciſcs and inſtructs the Mind 
whiltt it diverts it. | _— 


9. If Imitation is Natural to us, Number and Har 
many is not leſs ſo.] After having explain d the fir 
Cauſe of Poctry, he Comes to the ſecond, which uM 


may have had to Imitation, yet they had never in 
vented Poeſy, if they had not been as much InclindM 
ro what Ariſtotle here calls Number and Harmony, tha 
is, Cadence, and Song, this is very plain. - 


10. Under Number, I Comprebend Verſe alſo, which 


without number; but there are Numbers, or Ryrhin 
without Verſe. 


11. For thrſe wha had the greateſt Genius for theſe. 
For theſe two Cauſes, (viz.) for Imitation, and Num 
ber and Harmony; Imitation, without Number an 
Harmony, Could never have produced Poetry, an 
more than Number and Harmony, without Imitation, 


12. Gave it birth by degrees, ly ſome extempore Eſſay: . . 
For Poeſy being produc'd, in the Aſſemblies which tht 
firſt Men, (who were either Shepheatds, or Labourer; 
had in Honour of the Gods, after their Vintage, 
was not the cc of Study; but Nature excited wil 


of Poetry, were extempore; you may ſee what he 
been remark'd, on the 144th Verſe of rhe Firſt Epiſtl 


e 13th Bcuk of I Jor acc. | 13. BY 
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13. But it ſoon changed its form, according to the ſe- 
2 veral Inclinations of the Poets, ] Ariſtctle explains the 
origine, and progreſs of Poetry, in an admirable Me- 
EZ thod. *'Twas at firſt, ſome groſs Exrempore-pieces, 
where Satyr and Panegyrick were mixt; but it was 
ſoon divided into two Sects, if I may ule rnat word. 
EZ Thoſe who had the largeſt Capacities, Sang the Prai- 
es of the Gods, and Heroes; thoſe who had leſs, amu- 
ſed themſelves in making Satyrical Pieces. We may 


vubo clearly determines that there is requir'd a greater 
Genius to Praiſe, than to Slander; and for this reaſon 
calls thoſe who ſpend their time in making Hymns and 
Panegyricks ινννντνε, more grave, and lofty ; and the 
f 8 others ech xtg ie, more low, and debas d. 


„14. There remains no Poem of this fort.) That is any 
of theſe laſt Poems, which were fill d, with raillery; 


grave, and ſerious Works, than for thoſe Railleries, 
and Satyrs, it would be the quite contrary now adays, 
ſne ſhould rather preſerve the Railleries, and Satyrs, 
rhan the ſerious, and grave Pieces. | 


W 15. For example by Margites.] Which was the 
Name of a Man, who was neither Labourer, Hus- 
bandman, nor Shepheard, and who knew not how to 
do any ching. Wherefore Homer made a Pocty, againſt 
him, and call'd it after his Name. 


16. In which Jambiel Verſes were made uſe of a the 
deſerves to be examined; word for word 'tis thus. Tr 


This gives us to underſtand, that theſe Poems were 
not entirely Compos d, of Iambicks, and that it it was 
not the moſt frequent neither; and that is true. Iam- 
bie ls were allo ſcatterd up and down in Heroick Poems, 
without obſerving any order, or diftance ; as Hepheſticr: 

e bas 


take notice, En paſſant, of this Judgment of Ariſtotles, 


and it ſeems by this, that there were ſome of the firſt 
ſorc in Ariſtotles time, It having had more reſpect for 


| 700 proper for Raillery.] This Expreiſion of Ariſtotle, 


which Poems, the Iambick alſs enter as being ſuitable. 


— — — — — 
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8. The Pleaſure they have does not proceed from the 
exatineſs of the Imitation, but from the Art, ar the mix. 
ture, and vivacity of the Colours. ] For none Can judge 
of the Exactneſs of an Imitation, who knows nor the 
Original, which is imirated. Bur as Ariſtotle ſays, the 
Pleaſure we then have, proceeds from the Beauty of 
the Picce, or from the Vivacity, and Mixture of the 
Colours, or from the Choice of the Action, or from 
the Poſture of the Perſons, or ſomething elſe, which in 
attracting the Eyes, exerciſes and inſtructs the Mind 


whiilt it diverts it. 


9. If Imitotion is Natural to us, Number and Har. 

mom is not leſs ſo.] After having explain d the firſt 
Cauſe of Poctry, he Comes to the ſecond, which x 
Number and Harmony; for whatever Inclinarion, Men 
may have had to Imitation, yet they had never in. 
vented Poeſy, if they had not been as much Inclin di 
ro what Ariſtotle here calls Number and Harmony, tha 


is, Cadence, and Song, this is very plain. 


10. Under Number, I Comprehend Verſe alſo, which i 
evidently one part of it.] For truly, there is no Vert 
without number; but there are Numbers, or Rythmy, 


without Verſe. 


11. For thrſe who had the greateſt Genius for theſe) 


For theic two Cauſes, (viz.) for Imitation, and Num. 


ber and Harmony; Imitation, without Number and 


Harmony, Could never have produced Poetry, an 
more than Number and Harmony, without Imitation, 


12. Gave it birth by degrees, by ſome extempore Eſſay.) 
For Poeſy being produc'd, in the Aſſemblies which the 
firſt Men, (who were either Shepheatds, or Labourers)|| 
had in Honour of the Gods, after their Vintage, "MM 


was not the cF& of Study; bur Nature excited witl 


Joy and Wine. In a word, the firſt rough Drangi5|M 
of Poetry, were extempore; you may ſee what hall 
heen remark d, on the 144th Verſe of the Firſt Epiſto 
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13. But it ſoon changed its form, according to the ſe- 
veral Inclinatzons of the Poets, ] Ariſlctle explains the 
origine, and progreſs of Poetry, in an admirable Me- 
EZ thod, 'Twas at firſt, ſome groſs Exrempore-pieces, 
EZ where Satyr and Panegyrick were mixt; but it was 
ſoon divided into two Sets, if I may uſe thar word, 
EZ Thoſe who had the largeſt Capacities, Sang the Prai- 
es of the Gods, and Heroes; rhoſe who had leſs, amu- 
ſed themſelves in making . Satyrical Pieces, We may 

take notice, En paſſant, of this Judgment of Ariſtotles, 
EZ who clearly determines that there is requir'd a greater 
Genius to Praiſe, than to Slander ; and for this reaſon 
calls thoſe who ſpend their time in making Hymns and 
Panegyricks o£uyJ]egec, more grave, and lofty ; and the 
others icheAtgieu, more low, and debas d. 


14. There remains no Poem of thr; ſort.] That is any 


and it ſeems by this, chat there were ſome of the firſt 
ſort in Ariſtotle's time, It having had more reſpect for 
grave, and ſerious Works, than for thoſe Railleries, 
and Satyrs, it would be the quite contrary now adays, 
BE ſhe ſhould rather preſerve the Railleries, and Satyrs, 
than the ſerious, and grave Pieces. ö 
15. For example bu Margites.] Which was the 
Name of a Man, who was neither Labourer, Hus- 


a= 


do any thing. Wherefore Homer made a Poem againſt 
him, and call'd it after his Name. | 


= 16. Þ which Iambich Verſes were made uſe of « the 
moſt proper for Raillery.] This Expreſſion of Ariſtotle, 
deſerves to be examined; word for word tis thus, Tz 


his gives us to underſtand, rhat theſe Poems were 
not entirely Compos'd, of Iambicks, and that it it was 
not the moſt frequent neither; and that is true. Iam- 
iel, were alſo ſcatter'd up and down in Heroick Poems, 
iubout obſerving any order, or diſtance; as Hepheſticr: 
D ena: 7 "has 


ww 


7 of theſe laſt Poems, which were fill d, with raillery ; 


bandman, nor Shepheard, and who knew not how to 


gvhich Poems, the Iambick alſo enter as being ſuitable, 
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has taught us in his little Treatiſe of Poetry; where 
he ſays, as in the Homer's Margites , when Iambich;, 


| are mixt with the Heroick Verſe. It was not long in 
[ Uſe, for the Poets ſoon appropriated, the Heroick ro 
| Panegyricks and Hymns, and the Iambick, to re.. 
N proach and Invective, EY 


i 17. For this reaſon theſe Poems are call'd Iambick Pe- { 
ems, from the Name of the Verſe.) It appears by this, 


| that the Name of Iambick Poems, was not given to 
4 the Saryrical Poems, till after a conſiderable time; 
| and very probably, not till Iambick Verſes were en- 
tirely left off. | 5 
} 18. Mich is nothing elſe but Continual Invective. Mi 
1 | For the Greek word Iambizein ſignifies to ſpeak Inju- 
| riouſſy. = 
| 19. And thus Homer, without Contradiction, deſerve: 
I; the firſt place, in the Heroick,, and Tragick kind.) HM 
1 hath already ſaid, that thoſe, who had the moſt exten 
| | five Genius, ſet themſelves to write of the Actions off 
4 | os their Gods and Heroes, and that others amus'd them 


ſelves in making Satyrs, He proceeds ro ſhow, tha 
Homer had the moſt elevated Genius, that he apply 
himſelf, to grave, and ſerious matters, which he call 
ers, and which I have tranſlated, the Heroick ani 


Trogick Rind: For tis that, which is Nobleſt, and 

tat is what Ariſtetle mean t. | S 

I | 20. He alone deſerves the Name of a Poet, not on i 

„ becauſe he has wrote well.] This Encomium which A., 

1 ſtotle here gives is the moſt Nice, and Judicious Cr. 

ik ticiſm, that ever was, tis very remarkable, that he « 

| 2 allows Homer, to have written perfectly well, which | 

= was never Conreſtcd by any body yet. There ae 
| ſome flight Faults found in his Works, but none eve! 
|  Fiid that he did not write well, On the Contrary, all 

=. agree, that he wrote better than other Poets, and tha, « 

4 his Stile is more animated, and ſprightly. l 

F Error OMe gh», 3 5 i 
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21. But alſo becauſe he made Bramatich Imitations.] 


& | The Ilias, and Odyſſes may paſs, for true Tragedies, 


by reaſon of the Action, the Diſpoſition, and the Ma- 


nagement of the Subject, the admirable mixture of 


= E7:/odes, the Nature of the Cataſtrophe and the liveli- 


ES biting + ages of former Poets. } Homer's Genius was 
as ple iſant, and agreeable, as it was lofty, and capable 
of ducceeding, in great Subjects, which lead him to 

e diſcoyer the Idea of Comedy. He only chang'd the 

ne bitter Invectives of thoſe ſecond Poems, we ſpake off, 

n. into Raillery and Joke, for he was Incapable of imi- 

tating any groſs or brutal Obſcenity. Plato writes in 

m. the Third Book of his Commonwealth. That rho' a 

Man may be able, to make two different Imitations, 
yet he cannot do ir fo eaſily, in two things which 
nearly approach one another, as Tragedy and Come- 
and dy. Nevertheleſs, Homer overcame that difficulty, by 
ana inventing the Ideas of both; but Plato ſpeaks only of 
theſe two Poems when they are entire and perfect, 
and Informs us that from Homer down to his time, 
on there were no Poers, who would make Tragedy and 

4 Comedy both, were ever happy in their Imitations. If 

Cr we ſhould run thro! all the Ages ſince Plato down to 

t hel our times, we ſhould find none that have ſucceeded 

hich better. *Tis very difficult, not ro ſay impoſſible, and 

are our greateſt Poets are very ſenſible of it. | 

ever | | | 

„ Al 23. And truly his Margites has the ſame relation to 

tha Comedy, as his Hias and Odyſſes have to Tragedy.) 1 

I admire, that after this Judgment of Ariſtotle, any Cri- 
ticks fhoulg write, that che Ping was a Model of Tra- 

Bit . „„ ; gedy, 


neſs of the Paſſions, for all theſe, are eminently in 


thoſe Poems, as well as in Tragedy; for which reaſon 


Plato was not Content, to call Epick Poems Tragedies, 


but ſays, that Homer was not only the greateſt, bur 
the firſt, of Tragick Poets. In his Theaitet: and in the 


© Tenth Book of his Republick. 


F Comedy, by Converting into Pleaſantry the 


22. He was alſo the firſt who gave us & it were the RA t 
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gedy, and the Odyſſes of Comedy, for nothing can be 
jeſs true. The Ilias and. Odyſſes, both for the Sub- 
ject, and Manner, are the ſame ſort of Poem; one 
ſings Achilless Anger, and the other Uh ess Prudence. 
they both employ the ſame means, and after the ſame 
manner. The moſt the Odyſes could do was to give 
an Idea of Satyr, as of Enripides his Cyclops, bur be- 
fides its being only an Epiſode, and not the principal 


Action, it was a truely Tragical Piece, as I have 


prov'd in my Remarks on Horace his Art of Poetry. 


24. The Poets who came after him, were natural) 
carried, to one, or other of theſe Sorts of Poetry, as they 


had more or leſs Inclination.] This paſſage is remark- 


able; Ariſtotle ſays, that the Poets who camg. after 
Homer, would not have had the ingenuity to invent 
the Idea of Tragedy, and Comedy, bur fatisfy'd them- 


ſelves with the two firſt: ſorts of Poetry that is, ſome 


would have made Panegyricks and Hymns, and other 
Songs ſtuff't with Obſcenity and Reviling, according 


as they had more or leſs impulſe, and vigor. But when 
Homer, had dilcovered to them theſe two different 


Beauties; they were ſo charm d, that they forgot all 


their former Inclinations, and apply d themſelves wholly 


ro theſe two. This is a great Commendation of Ho- 
3 +» IY . o 
mer, and tis not without reaſon, that Plato calls him, 


the Father of Tragedy. Sophocles knew this well 


enough, for he ſtudy d Homer only, and by imitating 
him, became himſelf, fo very difficult to imitate. 


25. Iiſtead of Iambicks.] Luſtead of obſcene and 
filthy Songs. 4 


26. Left their Heroics.] That is Panegyricks, and 


Hymns, 


27. Thoſe two ſorts of work appearing more Noble. 
Tragedy appear d more noble, than Panegyricks and 
Hymns; and Comedy than filly Songs, and this is 
true. f A 9 1 


a > 3 4 0 © 4 . 4 


28. His 
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28328. Eis not ptoper to examine in this place whether 

7 Tragedy has received the Form which is agrecable to it.] 

After Ariſtotle has explain'd the origine, of Tragedy 

and Comedy, he prevents the _—_— defire we na- 

EZ turally have to know, whether Tragedy, which is a 

more perfect Poem than Comedy, has yet all that is 

proper for it, and be arriv d to its laſt perfection; but 

as this is a queſtion very difficult, and would take up | 

> a greardeal of time to reſolve, he reſerves it for ano- | 
ther Place: Truely, to do that, tis not ſufficient to þ 


F have ſpoken of its origine only ; bur of irs Progreſs, | 
; and the relation all it's Parts have, one to another. 
: 29. Both ta it ſelf, and to the Theatre.] For Trage- | 
: dy, muſt be examin d, in theſe two different reſpects. F 
8 In reſpect to it ſelf, to know, whether that which 0 
| properly Conſtitutes its Eſſence, be perfectly good, as | 
g the Fable, the Manners, the Diction and the Plot. In | 
b reſpect to the Theatre, ro know, if no new Beauties 
a can be added to the Decoration, and Muſick, and | 
f what is of more importance, whether the Repreſen- | 
| tation anſwers ſo exactly to the Action, that nothing 
J is wanting to render the Imitation more perfect. This 
4 is in my Opinion, what Ariſtotle means; Pictorius 
l thinks, that to the Theatre, ought to be underſtood of L 
l the Spectators; but Ariſtotle could not mean that, for | i | 
> the Conſiderations of the Spectarors, ought rather to . 
be referr'd ro the Firſt than to this. 55 [ 
0 30. Tragedy then and Comedy, being thus produc a | 
extempore, as ] have ſaid.] Ariſtotle makes here, a i 
port of Recapirularion, in explaining more particularly | 
4 whar he had faid of Tragedy and: Comedy, and re- [| 
laring the principal changes which have happen'd in q 
them. e # ES 1 
> 31. And the other to Obſcene Songs.] Ariſtotle calls l 
* theſe Songs Phallica ; a word which denotes that they 1 
were full of all Filthineſs, and Impurity. 1 
2 32. Nich | | 


very like that, Horace made, a long time after; 
Concerning the Subjects, of the firſt Satyrs. Of Exo- 


| Verſes, which laſted a long time after the Eftabliſh- 


they diſcover d what was agreeable to their CharaRer.] 


vero ons ie avris, which have hitherto remain'd in 


* 
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32. Which are now at thu time Sung in ſeveral 
Towns, being authorix d by Cuſtom and the Laws. 
The Complaint, which Ariſtotle makes, that theſe 
obſceng Songs continu'd till his time, and were by 
Order of the Magiſtrates , Sung in ſeveral Places, is 


dia, which retain d much Obſcenity, and Feſcennine 


ment of Comedy. 


5 4 Et grave Virus | 

Munditiæ pgpulere. Sed in longum tamen ævum FL 
Manſerunt, hodieq; manent veſtigia ruris, 
Politeneſs did at laſt, Poems obſcene 
Expel ; tho a long time they did remain, 

And ſtill do marks of Clowniſhneſs retain, 


Epiſt. 1ſt. of the 11th Book. The People are always 
rhe ſame, and obſtinately retain, the moſt licentious, 
and obſcene things; eſpecially, when they are unfor- 
tunately joyn'd to Religion. However tis the pro- 
perty of rudeneſs, to give place, to what is polite, 
with much difficulty. | e 


33. Every one adding ſomewhat to their Beauty, a 
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This is the Senſe of theſe words, Teva yorrwy q &yi- 


obſcuriry. The Changes which Tragedy and Come- 
dy underwent were by little and little; for twas im- 
poſſible rp diſcover what was proper for them all ar 
once; and new Graces were added to them, as the 
Narure of theſe rwo Poems was underſtood. ; 
34. After-Tragedy had received a great many Chan- 
ges.] Tis in the Greek, when it bad all that was of 
its own Nature. But what ſhall we ſay? Since Ari- 
ſtotle aſſures us, that Tragedy made no ſtop, till it had 
received all which was proper fog it; he e 
| „ AN 
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bat it was in its Perfection, and voids the Queſtion 
7 which he would nor reſolve, bur reſery'd to another 
time; however we ſhould be deceived, if we reaſon d 
in this manner. For Tragedy may have all that is 
+ proper for it, without being in its Perfection; becauſe 
tis not impoſſible, that what is proper to it, may til} 
2 kave occaſion to be further poliſſi d and perfected. 


36. Eſchylus was the fin who brought two Actors on 
the Stage, for before him there was only one.] Ariſtotle 
does not explain here, the firſt Changes which were 
made in Tragedy; he takes it in the State Theſpis left 
it; for before that Poet, twas only Song and Chorus. 
Theſpis was the firſt who thought of introducing an 
Actor into the Chorus, who to let them reſt and take 
Breath, ſhould recite the Adventures of ſome famous 
Man; and this is what Horace mean: in his Art of 
Poetry. rarer SENS 


Ionotum Tragice genus inveniſſe Camona' 
Dicitur, & Plauſtri vexiſſe Poemata Theſpis, 
Qui Canerent, agerentque, peruncti fæcibus ora. 


IJheſpn an unknown Tragedy began, 
Whoſe ftroling Crew on all the Country ran; 
And Sing, and Act, with Faces all bedawb'd 
With Lees ef Wine. es 
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What Horace ſays of Theſpis going with his Actors 
chro' the Villages, ſerves to explain a Paſſage of Dio- 
genes Laertius, Who ſpeaking s/; Salon, ſays, & kom 
| canvas Tegy adidas d eu Th x) di dgrey, ws dywprrn Thy 
\tvo0A0Yter; Cauſabon was in the wrong to correct, 
den to ſing, for dye to lead. Diogenes | So formally, 
| That Solon forbad Theſpis to make Tragedies, and to 
ſtrole about the Country with them, becauſe they were 
| pernicious Lies. As for what remains, the ſame Dio- 


phy, by thoſe which fell out in Tragedy; and becauſe 
that Paſſage ſerves to explain this of Ariſtotle, I ſhall 
» umote it entire. As in Tragedy there was ancientiy a 
ak Chorus 
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Chorus only which Adled alone, ſo afterwards Theſpis ini BY 
vented another Perſon to give ſome reſt to the Chorus ; Bi 


* 


and Æſchylus added a ſecond to that firſt, and Sopho- > 
cles a third, and ſo they. gave the eompledt form to Tra- 
gedy. . The ſamo has alfo:happen'd in Philoſophy, at firſt | 
there was only Natural Philoſophy ; Socrates found out 
Morality, and Plato added the DialeCtick, and by that 
means perfected Philoſophy. Afchylus finding that the 
Peron which Theſpis had introduc'd, between 
the Songs of the Chorus did nor pleaſe, took in ano- 
ther, who ſhould talk with the firſt on the Stage. This 
added a great Beauty to Tragedy, and by means of 


ſingle 


this way of Dialogue, he ſucceeded according to his 
expectation. Caſtelvetro could by no fheans compre- 
hend what thefe different Actors of the Chorus were, 
nor the nature of the Narrations they made, and which 
at laſt gave occaſion to the Subjects of Tragedies, as 
we ſhall ſee elſewhere. I 


37. He ſhorten'd the Songs of the Chorus. ] As the 
firſt Perſon Theſpis inttoduc d, was deſign d only to give 
a time of reſt to the Chorus, ſo what he recired, was 
properly nothing, but an Addition to the Tragedy. But 
after #/chylus had added another to the firſt Perſon, 
and fo eſtabliſh'd Dialogue, that Acceſſory was be- 
come the Principal, and the Chorus in its turn, ſerv d 
only to give reſpit to the Actors. This is the reaſon he 
{hortn'd the Songs of the Chorus, for that is the mean- 
ing of 7& 7 yeps nad7]=os They are in the wrong, 
who think, that by this, Ariſtotle would ſay, he di- 
miniſned the Number of thoſe that compos d the Cho- 
rus. #ſchylus only retrench'd the length of the Songs 
of rhe Chorus, to give the more room to the Dialogue 
between his two Actors, and did not meddle with 
thoſe. who compos d it, till after his Eumenides, or tho 
Furies, where the great Number of Furies, who com- 

os d the Chorus, made ſuch a terrible diſorder in the 
-heatre, ſo frightn'd the Children, and the Great- 
belly'd Women, that the firſt died, and the latter miſ- 
carried on the Spot. The Magiſtrates to prevent an) 
ſuch Diſorders, ordain d, that for the future, the Cho- 
mr 


by.” 
8 
5 


us ſhould conſiſt of fifreen Perſons at moſt, whereas 
pefore there were fifty. Ariſtotle then had no reaſon to 
Attribute to AÆſſchylus, the alteration which was made 
Sy order of the Magiſtrate, and which he was uneaſie 
at. If Aſchylus ſhorrn'd the Songs of the Chorus, 
rhence comes it to paſs, That in Ariſtophaness Frogs, 
Furipides blames him for making the Chorus, in ſome 
pf his Pieces, conſiſt of four Succeſſive Copies of 
Pere; and that he does not give time to the Actors to 
Ppeak. There are two things by way of Anſwer to 
his Objection, The Firſt is, That tho /8/chy/us knew 
ow to abridge the Songs of the Chorus, yet he knew 
ot how to reduce them to their Juſt Bounds, as Sa- 
goes did after him: And the other, That there 
ere ſome Pieces indeed where AÆſchylus was parti- 
ularly guilty of this Fault; nay, where he had affe- 
ed, to lengthen the Songs of the Chorus, and to 
ire them almoſt their former extent; As in his 
Niobe and Hefor's Ranſom, and this is what Ariſtopba- 


Bc: had in view. 

37. Invented the Idea of the Principal Character. ] 
he Greek ſays, the Principal Part. MAMſchylus having 
aded a ſecond Perſon, twas neceſſary, in order to pre- 
rue the unity of Action in Tragedy, that one of theſe 


x 
. 


1 Ferſons ſhould have the chief Character, and the other 


Would be one of his Retinue, or dependant on him; 
Wor if theſe two Perſons had been both Heroes, fo 
qual, that the part of one had not been ſubordinate 


n 


Pr this reaſon, that Aſchylus formed the Principal 


98 

— at TgoJayoriſns N, fignifies the Prologue : for 
mh {Wclides, that, thoſe words were never usd in that ſenſe, 
he {Wf/chylus, had never any Prologues to his Pieces. Thar 
n- Nas invented afterwards, by Sophocles , or Euripides; 


he diſorder in £/chytns's Pieces. 


Er 
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che other, there had been no unity of Action. Tis 


Tharacter. They are much deceived, who think, 


the latter ſays in Ariſtophanes's Frogs, to reproach 2 
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I never Dream, by chance Applauſe to win, 

Nor with Confuſion, do my Plays begin; 

An Actor firſt, Comes from behind the Scenes, 

T explain to th Audience what the Drama meant. 


m— 
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As for what remains, Ariſtotle ſpeaks here only of the 
moſt Conſiderable changes, A/chylus made in Tr 
gedy, and paſſes filently over the leſs important, «M% 
| that he had his Actors mask d; that he gave then 
* _ Gowns with long Tails, and Buskins; that inſtead d 
1 2 Cart, he built an Indifferently raiſed Theatre; tha 
1 he changed the Stile from Burleſque, to Grave and 
Serious. Horace does juſt the Contrary , ſpeaks d 
theſe and omits the others l 


Poſt hunc perſonz pallzq; repertor honeſt 
Aiſchylus, & Modicis inſtravit Pulpita tignis, 
Et Docuit magnumq; loqui, nitiq; Cothurno. 


Eſchylus Robes and Masks, found for this Art, 
Actors, in Theatres built in his time, 


Firſt trode on Buskins , and firſt Spoke fublime. 


Atheneus adds, that he found out many Dances for th 
Chorus; that he manag'd his own Habiliments with-W 
our any help; and Philaſtratus aſſures us, that he firſt 
thought ir indecent, to ſprinkle the Scenes with blood: 
and for that reaſon, began to remove Murders from © 
the Spectators Eyes. 


39. Sophocles added a third Actor to Æſchylus two. 

4h having more narrowly examin'd the Nature 

| of Tragedy, found that AÆſchyluss two Actors did 
not ſet off the Scene well, and could not give an op- 
portunity for ſuch a Variety of Plots and Contrivan- 

ces, as ought to be there: For this reaſon he 1 f 
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third, and all the Greek Tragedians remain'd here, 
nd never thought of increaſing the Number, being 
perſwaded, that the perfection of it conſiſted in theſe 
Inree Speakers: at leaſt tis certain that they very 
Farely admitted four; which made Harace lay down 
his Rule. =. 


Nee quarta loqui perſona laborer. 
ö Neer ſtrive to make a fourth Perſon ſpeak, 
z ophoeles undoubredly rook his third Perſon from Ho- 


eldom any more. I muſt confeſs alſo, that this Dia- 
gue of chree is more agreeable, becauſe it is leſs 
ha onfus d. If we will conſider Nature her ſelf, we 
all find that very few things concern more than 
ree Perſons ar a time. In Plato's Dialogues, which 


ns, bur it happens very ſeldom that more than three 
Peak ata time. Nevertheleſs, we may admit four or 


EBcaury and Majeſty to a Scene, and ſerves alſo, to 
creaſe rhe Concern, which ought to be in the Spe- 
Ftators, as we may ſee in thoſe Tragick Poets wha 
Wave ſucceſsfully written, and perhaps this is the only 
vantage that ours, has over the Greek, Tragedy: 


thut chere is a great deal of Art, and Spirit requir d, 
th. go do it well; tis not the work of a Scholar. Ari- 
irn Potle- Saying here, that Sophocles added one Perſon to 
d: ylus's two, would make us think, that there were 


ever more than two Actors in the latrer's Plays. Vet, 


Htemneſtra talk together: and in another Scene of his 


90 umenides, we ſee, Minerva, Oreſtes and Apollo, Tis 
are rue that one of theſe ſays bur very little; but it tut, 


Nees ro ſhow, that Aſchylus was not entirely ignorant, 
Hat a Scene would bear three Actors. How can Ariz 


cauſe Sophecles did it more Oey [cant be- 
. deve 


Pier, who often brings three Actors together, and very 


Nie purely Dramatick, there are indeed more Per- 


oe, Actors, in the ſame Scene, if the matter requires 
. provided that we avoid Confuſion ; This gives 


one Scene of his Cæphore:; Ore tes, Pylades, and 


letle then attribute this Invention to Sephocles 2 Was it 
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Commentarium reliquit. e who has tranſlated Vitr 


ecorations of the Theatre for Tragedy, and in having fi 


Cted by Aſchylus ; on the contrary, AÆſchylus was | 


Scenes with fine Decorations, and compoſed ' a Bool 


lieve it. It was twelve Years after £ſchylus had ſees x 4 


nifie, Æſchylus teaching him, as he thought; but Wl 


Vit uvins ſays, for Agatharcus was the firſt at Athen 


chylus had conſiderably chang d the Theatre, yet rh 
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fome of Sophocles's Pieces, that he made, his Cephor i 
Actor which Sophocles had added, = 


40. Adorn'd the Scenes, with fine Decorations.) Ai 
chylus had adorn'd the Scenes very vvell before $8 
phocles; for inſtead of Huts, and Dens, and Wood 
with which they were adorn'd, he repreſented Citi 
Palaces, Altars, Tombs and Machines, for which li 
employ'd a certain Engineer, call'd Agatharcus, as Vi 
truvius informs us. Namque primum Agatharcus, i 
thenn, Aſchylo docente, Tragicam Scenam fecit, & de 


vius into French, and enrich d him with fine Cuts, 
very mach deceived in this Paſſage, for he Tranſſa 
it, 'Tis thus that Agatharcus being inſtructed by Eſchi 
lus at Athens, in the manner how he ought to make Df 


2 


wrote a Book, &c. Apatharcus was in no wiſe inſt 
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ſtructed by Agatharcus, Æſchylo docente, doth not i 


fignifies, Æſchylus cauſing his Pieces to be ated, he 
that time poſſeſſing the Theaters at Athens; for deci 
fabulas, as in the Greek, didaonmy, to teach Tragedi 
and Comedies, ſignifies properly to have them atit 


who when Eſchylus Pieces were ated, adorn'd ti 
rhein. But to return ro Ariftorle's Paſſage; Altho 4 
is great likelihood that the fame Decorations ſerv d id 


all his Pieces, whereas Sophocles chang'd the Decora 
ons, according to his Subjects, and tis this makes 1 


the Ornament of the Scene, when it agrees exact: 
with what it repreſents. | 0 
| 3 8 

41. In ſhort, ewas late e're it receivd that Gravity ri 

G andeur which were convenient for it.] For bctoyM:, 


Æſchylus, Tragedy had in no meaſure its juſt in 1 8 
| X : | 2 Cu 


eur, 'twas proportion'd to the trivial Subjects ir trea- 
e ted off, and retain d very much of its Original Bur- 
ur; eſque. Æſelylus corrected theſe two Faults, for he 

Fhoſe Noble Subjects, (to which he gave the extent 
WT hey ought to have) and exalted the Stile. Er docuit 
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" agnumque logui. | a 

ohh 42. Which it retain'd of thoſe Satyrical Pieces from 
ne bence it came. ] He will be very much deceived, who 
u hinks that Ariſtotle ſpeaks of Satyrical Tragedies, 
Nnnen he ſays, that it retain d a long time the Burleſque 
le of rhoſe Satyrical Pieces from whence it proceed- 
det az; for theſe Tragedies ſucceeded the true ones, and 
auge Stile of thöſe Pieces was by no means Burleſque, 
„ut half Serious, and half Jocoſe, twas an agreeable 
laWnixcure of Tragedy and Comedy, as has been fully 
cll@+plain'd in my Remarks on Horace's Art of Poetry. 
ö iſtotle calls hete theſe Satyrical Pieces, the firſt Tra> 


WEedy, thoſe groſs ex tempore Pieces, in which a Com- 
any of Clowns, bedawb'd with Lees of Wine, and 
Dancing in Honour of Bacchus, made as it were. Sa- 
rs, with which they celebrated his Feaſt, and ſpeak 
ut o one another injuriouſly and obſcenely. 


43. The Trimiter. Iambiclis ſucceeded the Tetramerer; 
hich were always uſed, becauſe they were Satyrical, and 


nly a Chorus of. Clowns who Sang and Danc't, it 
mploy'd only the Tetrameter Verſe, which is the moſt 
roper for Dancing and Motion, Nature it ſelf having 
Wurniſh'd them with the ſort of Verſe which was agtee- 
ble to that ſort. of Tragedy: For as Victorinus ſays, 
Et Carmen Focoſis motibus emollitum, geſtibuſque agen- 
0108 um ſatis accomodetum ; that is, a Verſe whoſe ſoftneſs 


es "Worces to the Gayery of Motion, and is very confor- 


able to the Geſtüres of Dancers. This Tetrameter 
erſe is truly compounded of Trochees, i. e. one foot 


risk of all Numbers; tis fot this the Poets of the 
beſoſ ain Peices called gtelani, retain d it in their Cho- 


ss, which were compoſed of Satyrs. .2riſtorle con- 
E 2 firms 
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„f Motion nnd Dances.) As the firſt Tragedy was 


ng and one ſhort, and this is the moſt skipping and 
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firms in the third Book of his Rhetorick what he ſap 6 


fed frem Tetrameter Tambicks, to Trimeter, becauſe fa 


Verſe, it was the moſe likg our common Diſcourſe "a 


44. But after the Diction that was proper for it, vu 

e ſtal l iſſ d.] Thar is to ſay, after Tragedy and Come 
dy were diſtinguiſh'd, and Theſpts had added a Pera 
to the Chorus, it changed its Stile; it being unnatural 
that an Actor ſhould relate the Actions of a Hero, i 
rhe ſame Language uſed by a Chorus of Countrym«a* 
who Sang and Danc'd. Therefore tis, Ariſtotle add 
that Nature it ſelf diſcovered rhe Verſe which agree 
ro the Stile of a common Relation or Diſcourſe, 7 


45. For Iambicks are of all ſorts of Verſe the moſt ml 
fer for Converſation.) Tragedy had been very imp«Wl 
| fect, if Nature had not dictated the Verſe which wil 
| agreeable to ir. Now that which was moſt agrecabyn 
to it, was that which was moſt like our common Dif 
courſe, and conſequently it was Trimeter Iambick, ol 
that was moſt uſed in familiar Talk and Converſatia 
And Tragedy-being an imitation, it oughtro admit 
thing but whar is natural and eaſie. If we follow ch 
all the Conſequences which naturally flow from ti 
Principle, (whoſe truth we cannot queſtion) we ſhui 
find the great Advantage the Greek and Latin Trag 
dy had over ours in this reſpect. Horace is nor cgntefi 

to ſay with Ariſtotle, That Tragedy adopted Iambiq 
Verſe, becanſe it was moſt proper for Diſcourſe : hi 
adds, Thar *rwas allo becauſe it was berrer to (till hl 
' Noiſe the People made in the Theaters, and that 
made the Action go better on. e 5 


Hunc ſocci Cepere pedem, grandeſque Cothurni, 
Alternis aptum ſermonibus, & Populares 
Vincentem ſtrepitus, & natum rebus agendr. 


Tragick and Comick Poets both allow'd 7 
This Verſe, fir for both turns; t' appeaſe the Crov 
And make the Action better to appear. I 
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= = 46. And very rarely Hexameters, whi ch almoſt never 


"ome from us, but when we paſs the bounds of ordinary 
Viſcourſe, and change the Harmony and Tone.) We ves 
y rarely make Hexameters in Converſation, becauſe 
Ie | q 


A Per, more ſonorous and harmonious than others, and 
Ui 


sent, and when any doth eſcape us, tis preſently 
" Known : For as Ariſtotle ſays, tis more noble and full 
"$f Harmony. Our Tragedy is very unfortunate in 
ee is, chat it has no other ber of Verte then what is us d 
r Elcgies and for Epopœia. It ſignifies little to ſay, 
hat the Verſe in Tragedy is plainer, and nor ſo pom- 


ous as that of Epopœia, tis always a great Verſe of 


eelve Syllables : Our Engliſh ones are ten ſometimes 
eelve, and ſince we can uſe ſuch a Verſe neither in 
EW citing, Proſe or Converſation, without offending a 
Egclicate Ear, which is a ſure fign, that if our Ears were 
ot corrupted by a long Cuſtom, we ſhould find little 
what is natural in Tragedy, whoſe Language ought 
much as poſſible to imitate familiar Diſcourſe. 


2 
8 


BY 47. The Number of Epiſodes encreaſed alſo with Time.] 
or at firſt all that was recited in the Songs of the Cho- 


. s, was only ſimple Adventures: Afterwards they 
b ere varied by an Epiſode, and ar laſt they found the 


Ir to incorporate many together, and to make one of 
FO differem parts, which however were natural and 
oper to the Subject. | 


£ 
. 
8 


being compos d of Dactyls, and Spondee's, it is lof- 


onſequently enters leſs into Proſe, which ought to be 
Pery full of Cadences, bur ſuch as are broken and neg- 
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The Definition of Comedy. What Ridicul: ili 
Why Comedy was not cultivated ſo ſoon i 
Tragedy. The Magiſtrates order'd the (HM 
rus c. Mho were the Poets that firſt form 
the Subjects of Comedy. The Conforni 
and Difference hetwixt Epopæia and T rage 
Haw long the Duration of thoſe Poems ou 
eo be. Thoſe who judge well of Tragedy, ui 
Judge well of an Epick Poem, but thoſe with 
judge well of an Epick Poem, are not alu 
* of judging well of Tragedy, ual 
ET + 0" 


* 

S 
SS N 
5 


1. # \Omedy is, as, J have already ſaid, an In 

tation of the worſt Men. (a) W 
fay Moꝛſt, 1 don't mean, in all fort of Vic 
but only in Ridicule, for Ridicule is properly 
Defect, and Deformity without Pain, and wi: 
(6) never contributes tg the Deſtruction of H 
Subject in which it is. For Example, (c) wil 
aut (4) gaing any farther, we call a diſagreeah 
Countenance, and wholly counterfeit, withaß; 
any pain, a ridiculous Countenance. ' 


2. The Changes which Tragedy has met wi 
are ſenſible, and the Authars of them know 
but Comedy is not fo, becaufe it has not been 
much improv'd ſince its beginning as Tragel 
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"Wor 'twas very late e're the Magiſtrates allow d 
Fomick Chorus's. (e) Thoſe who acted then 
pere free and voluntary Actors, who ated by 
ZHemſelves without order from the Magiſtrate. 


orm. We know the Poets who wrote it, but 
e are ignorant who firſt uſed Masks, made Pro- 
Paues, augmented the Number of Actors, and 


„ed thoſe other things, which we find in it at 


| L eſent o | 


3. Zpicharmus and Phormys, were the firſt who 
WHhought of forming the Subjects, and conſequent- 
=, that Manner came from Sicily. Crates was 
ee firſt Atbenian who (f) follow'd It, in omit- 
2 thoſe groſs Railleries, which were ſo brief in 
WT before. 7 


4. Epopceia, has this in common with Tra- 
Wedy, that'tis a Diſcourſe in Verſe, and an imi- 


e ſame fort of Verſe, which is a pure Narrati- 
n, and has a larger extent; for Tragedy endea- 
oors, as much as is poſſible, to confine it ſelf to 
ee Circuit of the Sun, to exceed it as little as 


Fpopœia. But we muſt alſo ſay, That Tragedy, 
its beginning, had no more reſtriction. (g) 


ni 5. He that can judge well of a Tragedy. and 
nog aſſuredly, whether it be good or tad, can 
een 5 | alc. Bal 


a, 24, © * 
* 


(e] Fut they wire voluntary, 

Huy compleated the Fable and Did ion. | 
(8) Then Epieꝶ Poems for ſome are prop:s both 20 (hom and Trage- 
« VVherdfore, Ke; 3 | 


Rince which, Comedy has began to have ſome 


ion of the Actions of the greateſt Perſons, and 
is different in this, that it employs only one and 


ay he. Whereas there is no time limited for 


„„ alſo 
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alſo judge of (6) Epo, mia, for all the parts 
Epopceia are found in Tragedy, but all thoſe q 
Tragedy, are not found in Epopœla. * 


— 


V Epicl Poems, 
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REMARKS on Chap. v. 


1. Comedy is, as I have already ſaid, an Imitating 
the Worſt Men; when I ſay Worſt, I don't mean in 
forts of Vice, but only in Ridicule.] Ariſtotle in gu. 
this Definition of Comedy, determines like a gꝗ 
Maſter, what muſt be the Subject of its Imitation, a 
it is only that which is ridiculous, for all other forts 
Wickednefs and Vice, can take no place here, becaſ 
they raiſe Indignation or Pity, Paſſions which by i 
means oughr to reign in Comedy. Bur what ſhall iſnt 
ſay, was Ridicule alone the Subject of Eupolis, cru 
nus and Ariſtophaness Pieces? Since Horace affures i 
That there was nor in their Times, a Knave, Robb 
Adulterer, Murderer, Wicked or Infamous Perſon 
any kind whatſoever, whom they did nor expole WW 
their Pieces with a grear deal of Liberty, 5 


Si quis erat dignus deſcribi, quod malus aut Fur, 
Qued mechus foret, aut ſiccarius, aut alioqui 
Fameſus, multa cum libertate notabant. 


Thoſe who in Wickedneſs were counted chief, 
 Aſaſlinate, Adulterer or Thief, 

Or Profligate, who lived in their Age, 

They freely did expoſe upon the Stage. 


Notwithſtanding, Theft, Adultery and Murder 3 
Vices which ſurpaſs Ridicule, and tend ta the Deli 
ction of him who is infected with them; and ſo Ar 
fiotle's Rule is not true. This Objection does not 
all invalidate the Philoſophers Rule. If Ariſtopha 
had put into his Pieces, a Robber, Adultcrer, Pro 
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gate or Murderer barefac'd ; this had indeed been con- 
trary to the aim of Comedy, which always propoſe IF 


Ridicule for its Objag;he was far from doing 


tender him ſuſpected of Impiety. Mr. Corneille in his 


1 firſt Diſcourſe of Dramatick Poem, ſays, That the De- 
ftnition which Axiſtotle gives here of Comedy, is not 
ſatisfactory, and thinks that he had a better in ſome of 


his Books which are loſt. But Ariſtotle could not give 


a better, and I dare aſſert, That Mr. Corneille, con- 


demns this only, becauſe he did not well underſtand it. 


W Firſt of all he tranſlated it wrong, for Ariſtotle doth 
= not ſay, Comedy is an Imitation of Low and Deceitful 


People. Comedy indeed is not an Imitation of the 
greateſt Perſons that belongs ro Tragedy and Epopeœia, 


neither does it repreſent the meaneſt Perſons, ſince it 


brings eminent Citizens and Magiſtrates on the Stage. 


RM Secondly, That great Man was much in the wrong, to 


think that Ariſtotle did not define what the Actions are 
which oughr to be the Subject of Comedy, for he ve- 
ry plainly gives us to underſtand, that whatever is fi- 


diculous may be the Subject of it. Mr. Corneille was 


far from having the ſame thoughrs of Comedy thar 
Ariſtotle had, he was perfwaded that the Actions of 
Kings might be admitted, provided they were not a- 


= bove it; and only Intereſts of State, or Love In- 


trigues, without any conſiderable hazard. But no- 
thing can be more oppoſite to the nature of Comedy, 


ſince it always propoſes for its Object that which is ri- 


diculous. The Majeſty of Princes agrees by no means 
with this Poem, much leſs ought to be ſought after by 


Comedy. The Expedient Mr. Corneille has thought 


of, to diſtinguiſh the Comedies, where theſe great Per- 
ſons are ſeriouſly introduc'd from the ordinary ones, by 


adding an Epithet which ſhall denote their Quality, 


and call them Heroic Comedies, is not very good. 


there could be any fuch ching in Nature as Heroick | 


Comedies, 


1 at: On 
the contrary, twas his chief care ſo to hide thoſe Vi- 
ces under the Ridicule, that they might only appear 
> thro'ir. To prove this, we need only conſider the 
manner by which he ridicules Socrates, when he would 
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Comedies, there might alſo be Comick Epopœias 


which is monſtrous. When Plaurus made his Amphi. | 


try0n, where he introduces Gos and Kings, he jeſt | 11 


ingly calld it a Tragicomedy; bur notwithſtanding 


that, tis a true Comedy, where he turns the Subject 6 . 
of Tragedy into Ridicule, and this is the only way 
that Comedy can take its Subjects from the Actions off 


Kings and Heroes. Ridicule ought always to be the 
Subject of that Poem; and tis a certain Sign that 


Nature it ſelf has made this Diſtinction, for thoſe | 
Pieces which are compos d according to this De- 
finition, always ſucceed beſt, when we never fee 


any others in the Theatre but with a mighty ynea- E 
ſineſs. 8 


ont pain, and which never contributes to the deſtruttion © 


of the Subject in which it is.] This Definition is re- 
markable. We cannot laugh, without Inhumanity at 
that which is accompanied with pain, or rends to the 


deftruction of its Subject. This can't be then the Sub- 


jet of Comedy, and therefore _ baniſnes all 


- that can cauſe Horror, Averſion, or Pity, as alſo what 


is too ſerious or ſevere from his Comick Theatre, and 
I believe nor without good reaſon. Comedy won't 
bear what is Grave and Serious, unleſs. we have the 
Secret to joyn it with Ridicule. This is ſo true, that 
after the Laws had obliged the old Comedy to forſake 
its firſt Malice, and to become an Imitation of the 
common way of living only, the new Comedy endea- 
vour d to find out this Ridicule, which is the founda- 
tion of it. Menander and Terence have it in their Pie- 
ces, but not that extravagant Ridicule, which reign- 
ed in the old Comedy, 'tis a graceful and flight touch 


vhich tickles ones fancy, if I may ſo ſay, and may pro- 
perly be called the Cream of Raillery and Joke, Mo- 
liere is not always content with the latter, but often 


adds the other, which has contributed no ſmall matter 
ro his grear ſucceſs, FER | 


8 
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3. U eall a ridiculow Countenance.] As Therſites's 
vohich Homer deſcribes, in the 11th Book of his I/iads 
and is altogether Counterfeit, without any pain, and 
tas ſo much the more ridiculous, as the Faults 
EZ which were attributed to him, made him the mGre 
2 Uneaſy. 


4. But Comedy ß not ſo, becauſe it has not been fo 


much improv d, ſince its beginning, as Tragedy.) As it 
> ordinarily happens, the firſt was neglected, becauſe the 
latter appeared Noble, and more Perfect; I believe 
that in Rome, Tragedy and Comedy had a quite Con- 
trary Fate, and that Tragedy was not cultivated, till 
after Comedy had made a conſiderable Progreſs, and 


„perhaps tis no very difficult matter to prove ic, 


5. For "twas very late, Cer the Magiſtrates allowed 
Comick Chorus g.] Ariſtotle. gives a very good reaſon, 


for what he hath advanc'd ; for no Art can be well 
improved, when it is neither authoriz d by the 


Laws, nor receiv d by Cuſtom. The Magiſtrate be- 


; gan to allow Comick Chorus's, but very late; that 
is, to buy the Pieces of che Poets, and to furniſh 


all things Neceſſary, for a Company of Comedians; 


for there was an Archon who took Care of theſe Affairs 
at Athens, and defray all the Charge, as the Ædileg 


did at Rome, This is what is properly called, To give 
the Chorus. There is a remarkable paſſage of the or 
Cratinus, on this Affair, where he Complains of the 
Avarice of the Magiſtrate ; who to ſave Money, choſe 
to buy a Piece, of the dull Poet Cleomachus, and ta 


give him the Chorus, rather than ro Sophoeles ; who” 
| would rior ler him have fo cheap a Bargain. 4 


Or ue d. airowl! Eogorater Xef dy, 
To Katoudyued", oy d dv nt , 
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ſay of the Poet that he receives it: And tis this way 


dy, acted for themſelves, when Tragedy was Pub- 
lickly receiv d, and acted at the Expence of the Ma. 


before; and that it has begun to take the Air, and 


have made the moſt Conſiderable changes, but we 
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When So phocles in Greece. the Chorus ſoughr; | | 
The Magiſtrate Cleomachus's bought = 
Not worthy at Adons Feaſts to Sing. 


Thar is to ſay, at the meaneſt of all the Feaſts, as we | 5 
ſay of the Magiſtrate, that he gives the Chorus; ſo we j 


that we may explain, what Ariſtophanes ſays in his ; | 
Frogs, when he ſpeaks of the dull Poets, who had 


much difficulty to fell their Pieces; becauſe the Ma- N ; 


giſtrates, who endeavourd to ſurpaſs each other, in ; | a 
the Shows, they gave to the People, ſtrove to Put. 
chaſe rhe beſt, | | a 


A pe dhe Id ñoy, bs 40 Joe Aden, 
Arat Termugnoarle 1h Texy od ide | 
Greedy of Praiſe, if he a Chorus can bes 
Obtain, he thinks himſelf, an happy Man. BF 
6. Thoſe who afted eben, were free. and voluntar 
ARors,) They were good honeſt Countrymen, who 
being Charm'd with the firft Production of Come- 


giſtrate. 


7. But ſince Comedy, has beg an, to have forme Form, 
we know the Poets who have wrote it.] Since Comedy 
has been produc'd our of that Chaos, in which ir was 


Form of a True Piece of the Theatre. We know rhe 
Poets who have taken pains in it, and thoſe who 


don't know who began to give it that firſt Form, 
and an intimation, to other Poets, to bring it ro Per- 
fection; neither do we know who they were, which 
firſt employ'd Masks, made Prologues, and augment- 
ad the Number of the Actors. For theſe wy . 

adnr 


4 
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Additions made to its firſt Production, after Tragedy 
had received all that belonged to it. 


38. But we are ignorant, who firſt uſed Masks, made 

Prologues, or augmented the Number of the Actors. J 
„Since Comedy ſucceeded Tragedy, and began to be 
„e improv d, not till after, that, had obtain d its Perfe- 
2 ction; There is no doubt, but thoſe who made ir 
a ebeir buſineſs, to Advance the firſt Productions of 
a4 © Comedy, borrow'd Masks, Prologues, and the Num- 
ber of Actors, from Tragedy, which was already per- 
fect; and conſequently, we may well admire, that 
the Authors of theſe Changes, ſhould not be known, 
ſince they r in a time when things were ta- 
ken notice of. Probably they began to give no heed 
to this Show, till it was entirely clear d; and tis re- 
markable, that it was no long time a doing: and 
iruly Comedy paſſed with a wonderful quickneſs, 


mony and Order; for from Epicharmus, Chionides and 
Magnes, who lived in Æſclyluss time, *rwas not Six- 
ty Years to Ariſtophanes, whoſe Pieces were read with 
Wan extreme Delight and Pleaſure. 


a jp d. Made 8 The Greek Tragedy and Co- 
a. medy never had Prologues ſeparate from the Play, as 


W thoſe of Terence and Plautus, where the Subject is ex- 
plain d before the beginning of the firſt Act. Ariſtotle 
calls, all that is before the firſt Song of the Chorus, 


dy Prolague; and which is ſo: united to the Subject, that 
was it cannot be ſeparated; as we ſee in the Tragedies 
and of Sopbocles and Euripides, There is a Probability 
che then, that Comedy did at firſt Employ thoſe ſorts of 
vþo Folegues, which were in time left off, becauſe they 
we appear'd too difficult and ſerious, We ſhall ſpeak 
m , {further of theſe Prologues on the 12th Chapter. Bur 
Per- Aristotle could not rake the word in that ſenſe; for 1 
nich don't well underſtand how, Comedy could be with- 
ent- ut that Prologue, fince that Prologue is all, that is 
the belfore the firſt Song of che Chorus, that is, our firſt 
ddi- | | 9 5 Act, 


from Groſs, to Polite, and from Confuſion, to Har- 


OY 
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Act, It would thus be a Body without an Head: 1 
leaſt, if we don't ſay; that the firſt Act, was (at the 
beginning) an Expoſition, of the Subject of the whole 
Piece; we ſhall find in what follows, that twas very 
troubleſom, to be bound up to this Regulariry ; and 
therefore the Coniick Poets, diſpens d with this way 
of explaining their Pieces. Bur I rather believe; tha 
what the Philoſopher calls here Prologue, is an Expl. 
cation of the Subject, which the Comick Poets al. 
ways put into the firſt Scene, as Euripides did in hu 
Tragedies: Or elſe, by Prologue lie means, what he 
afterwards calls Parabaze',' where the Poet addreſſes 
himſelf to the Audience; and which A4ritophanes pur 


in the middle of his Pieces. 
to. Epicharmus and Phormys, were the firſt, wi 
thought f Forming the Subjeits.] All the Difficulty of 
this Paſſage conſiſts, in knowing; whether by forming 
the Subjects Ariſtotle frieans; to feign Adventures, 1 
make the Subjets of Comedy; of it he barely undet- 
ſtood, that theſe Poets, firſt endeavour ro give to 
their Pieces, a Juſt extent, and ro manage them with 
the ſame Art and Method, as Tragedy was. The 
Interpreters, have declared for the firſt Opinion; but 
they are deceived, by not examining this Matter, to 
the bottom. Ariſtotle could. nor ſay, that Epicharmui 
and T hormys invented the Subjects of their Pieces; fot 
chey were both Poets of the old Comedy, where there 
was nothing feign d; and theſe imaginary Adventures 
were not brought, on the Stage, till the time of Alex- 
ander the Great; that is, till the new Comedy. To 
form the Subjects, is then, ſaid here, in oppoſition to 
the manner of managing theſe Comick Pieces for- 
merly. There was nothing more uncouth, twas only 
à texture of groſs Railleries, where there was no rela- 
tion or coherence, and conſequently could not make 
one and the ſame Subject. 5 
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11. And conſequently that manner came from Sicily] 
This is to eſtabliſh what he ſaid in the Third Cha of | 
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- That the Megari ans of Sicily attributed to themfelyes 


* 


he the Invention of Comedy. 
de 3 > 
Jy by 12. Crates was the firſt Athenian who follow 4 i t, FR 


omitting thoſe groſs Railleries, which, were ſo brief in 
ii before.] This Paſſage is very remarkable, for there 
hat! is no one, in all Antiquity, who has exactly ſer down 
pl. the time, when Clowniſhneſs was left out of Comedy, 
al. at Athens. Crates flouriſh't, about the 82d Olympiad ; 


hi: khat is, about 450 Years before our Saviour, tilt chat 


he time Comedy was unpoliſn't, and conſequently, very 
ſſez little different from what it was, in its beginning. 
ws; Iwelve or Fifteen Years after Ariſtophanes began to 
uppear; So this Show, which had lain neglected for 

ſo many. Years, arriv'd at its Perfection almaſt all at 
wh; once. When the Greeks undertook to poliſh any Art, 
y of their firſt Eſſays, were, generally Maſter-ſtrokes. This 
inp Atbenian Crates (for there was another of Thebes) Com- 


det: Neighbours ; Witch, or Sorcereſs; The Plays; The 
> 10 Rberoriczans ; The Samiaus; The Gueſts ; The Bo. ; 
with The Chirons, or The Centaurs. | 
but . 13. Ia Omitting thoſe preſs Ruilleries, which were too 
„ to brief in it before.] This Confirms the Explanation, I 
mu have given of the Expreſſion, Fo Form the Subjects. 
for For Crates was the firſt at Athens, who forlook, the 
here {groſs Railleries, that is, rhe firſt Products of Come- 
ures dy, to follow Epicharmus's Method; To Form the Sub- 
Wes, Cannot ſignifie any thing elſe, than t diſpoſe and 
To n them, and by uniting, and adjuſting, all = diffe- 
ren parts together, ro make up one and the fame 
for: hole; for as I have ſaid already, the new Comedy 
only Nonly, invented irs Subjects; thoſe of rhe old, and 
rela- mean Comedy, were true, and no ways feign'd. 'Tis 
nake falſe then, that feign'd Subjects, ſucceeded, the Groſs 
| neſs of the firſt Comedy. This is Demonſtration. 


ly} 1 14. Thoſe groſs Railleries. 3 Ariſtotle ſays, to the 
pter; ambick, Idea, that's to ſay, to the biting Invectives of 
| | IS 
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„vos d many Pieces; The Ancients quote his Animals; 
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the firſt Comedy, which uſed Iambick Verſe, as be: 3 


ing the moſt Saryrical, 


1 5. E pœia has this in Common with Tragedy. ] After p | 
having ſpoke of Tragedy and Comedy, he goes on w 
explain what Epick Poem is, Epopzia, and to diftin. 
guiſn what is Common, to it, and Tragedy, and what 
is Different. | | | ; 


16. That ig 4 Diſcourſe mm Verſe.) For tho' the ; 

| Verſe of Tragedy be different, from that of an Epic 
Poem; yet tis true, that Tragedy, and Epopœia, are al. 

ways Compoſitions in Verſe. Ped, A 


17. And an Imitation of the Afions of the great 
Perſons,] For this Paſſage muſt be thus tranſlated 
uiuno ls oeneSajwr, and not, an Imitation of great ili. 
ftrious actions. For it is not neceſſary, that the Action, 7 
which affords Matter for an Epick Poem, be Illuftri 
ous and Important in it ſelf ; on the Contrary ir may 
be very ordinary, or Common; bur ir muſt be ſo 
by the Quality of the Perſons who Act. Thus H-. 
race ſays plainly, Res geſtæ, Regumq; Ducumq; The 
Actions of Kings, and Commanders. This is ſo true, 
that the moſt notable Action of a Citizen, can neve 
be made the Subject of an Epick Poem, when the mot 
indifferent one of a King, or General of an Army, wil 
be ſuch, and always with Succeſs, 


18. And tu different in thy that it Employs only ont 
and the ſame ſort of Verſe.) Ariſtotle ſays , in that i 
Empleys only Simple Verſe , which may ſignifie, and 
that it makes uſe only of one fort of Verſe : And thi 
it makes. its Imitation with Verſe only. Whereas, 
Tragedy, Employs Dancing, and Muſſck, as well a 
Verſe ; bur J am fatisfy'd, to expreſs: the moſt E. 
ſential Difference, the reſt being of little -accouar, « 
mongſt us. n 


! 


3 


19. Fool 
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109. Which# a pure Narration.] This Difference, 
is yer more Conſiderable than the firſt ; for there is 
nothing but Action it ſelf, which can livelily repre- 
ſent, the violent Paſſions which reign in Tragedy, 

When as Epopæia, uſes only a ſimple recitation, with- 


his, and never in the other. 


20. And has a larger extent.] This Difference pro- 
ceeds from the fame Cauſe, I juſt now explain d. 
E > Paſſions rule in Tragedy, ſo that Poem, neither can, 

nor ought, to be otherwiſe than ſhort ; ſince nothing 

that is violent is of long Duration, But Manner, and 
ef 2 Cuſtoms, which are not begun and finiſh'd ar once, 
belong to an Epick Poem; and by Conſequence, its 
Action ought to have a larger extent, than that of 
Tragedy, and cannot well be contained in the ſpace 
of one Day only. | 55 


21. For Tragedy endeavours as much as 1s peſſtble, to 
wy confme it ſelf to the Circuit of the Sun, or to exceed it, 
4 {ittle as may be.] I thought my ſelf oblig'd ſtrictly 
co adhere ro Ariſtor/e's own Words in the Tranſlation 
of this, and to Content my ſelf ro give the Expli- 
cation of it. Moſt People believe that by the Cir- 
cuit of the Sun, we ſhould underſtand, the length of 
Ba Natural Day; and think, that the Action of a 
Tragedy, may be of Twenty four Hours, but this 


15 Opinion is not only Contradicted, by the Conſtant 
at q * Practice of all rhe Greek Poets, which remain, and 
*. on which Ariſtotle has grounded his Rule; but it is 


_ alſo Contrary to Common Senſe , which can never 
ic ſutfer, chat a continued Action, all of which, ought 


* Y Entirely to be expoſed to our Sight, ſhould continue 
bo long, aud amuſe the Spectators a Day and a 


ur. p A 5 275 . 

Night; This would ruin the Veriſimilitude, which 
is one of the Principal Foundations of this Poem. 
Ariſtotie aſſuredly calls the Circuit of the Sun, that 


Vpicl | P pace 


ET out Actors; it being a Poem, more ſoft, moderate, 
and made for Morality. The Poet always ſpeaks in 
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pace of time, in which he runs thro our Hemiſpher, 
and very wiſely teaches, that all the Action of 2 
Tragedy, ought to be Containd in the ſpace «f 
one Day, or one Night, and not to have the liberty 
to employ them both. If it is an Action that begin; 
at Sun- riſing, it ought to be ended before Night; if 
be an Action which begins at Night, it ſhould be 
finiſh't, before Morning; bur as there are a great ma. 
ny Actions to be found, which are not contained] 
within theſe Bounds, which imploy one part of the 
Day, and one part of the Night, he adds, that then 
you may change the time, provided that Change 
be not Conſiderable; that is to ſay, that you my 
take, the ſame ſpace of time in the Day, and in the 
Night together, which may be taken either in the 
Day, or in the Night alone. For Ariſtotle did by 
no means pretend, to give Poets liberty, ro exceed 
the ſpace, of the Circuit of the Sun, or to give (fr 
example) Fourteen, or Fifteen Hours, to the Action]; 
of a Tragedy, that would be unaccounrable ; And 
he took care not to permit that, which was ſo con. 
trary to Cuſtom, and capable of diverting the Poet 
from that Perfection they ought to ſeek, and wic 
is only to be found in a Juſt and exact Regul 
rity. For tis certain that the moſt perfect Piece 
are thoſe, which require no more time, for tit 
Action, than for the repreſentation, as thoſe of Ss 
phocles, which cught to be follow'd in that point i 
as perfect Models: The Actions of his fineſt Pieces 
are but of Four Hours. But you may fay, if tit 
Action of a Tragedy, can be contain'd in ſuch nat- 
row Bounds, why. then does Ariſtotle allow Eigit 
or Ten Hours? Becauſe there are Actions which 
neceſſarily require a longer time, and Ariſtotle woul 
ſet down in his Rule, how long the Duration, d 
theſe Actions might be, without prejudicing the Ver: Wh! 
ſimilitude, and tyring the Patience of the Auditors. Ihe 
Poet ought to take his Meaſures fo well, that he 
doth not give Ten Hours, to an Action, which ougi' 
to be finiſh't in Four; nor to crowd that into ro 1 
ny which 
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75 


„ Hhich ought to endure Ten; bur of the two, tis 
7 ner ro err on this fide than t'other. = 

) L | WM 0 : * ; 7 © 

TIES 22. hen a, there is no time limited, to Epopceia.] 
yen Ariſtotle ſays, that the time for Epopœia is in- 


terminate, we muſt not inferr from thence, that we 
e permitted, to give as many Years as we pleaſe, to 
de Action of an Epick Poem; he would only have 
ES underſtand by this, that thoſe Epick Aclions may 
Et {ome longer than others, according to the Nature 
te particular Action. For Example, The Lias is 
Al of Violence, and Paſſion ; the Ochſſes, of Wiſdom, 
d Conduct; Homer had then been guilty of a ve- 
great Fault, if he had made theſe two Actions, 
Eg an Equal Duration. Therefore he gives to the 
t but Seven and Forty Days; of which Achilles's 
Peer, takes up bur half a quarter: Bur to the Ody/- 
he allows, Eighr Years and an half. Virgil knew 
well this Prudence and Wiſdom of the Greek 
et; for ro the Action of his Æneide, whoſe Cha- 
ter is Piety, and good Nature, he gives Seven 
ars; In Confining that Poem, to the narrow li- 
is of the 1/:ads, he would have been no leſs blamc- 
ee, chan Homer, if he had given to his Liads, the 
ole extent of his Odhſſes. 


* 


2 23. But we muſt ſay, that Tragedy in its beginning 
ano more reſtriction.] During the Time that Tra- 
was only Chorus, there were no Limits pre- 
Hibd for irs Duration, which was meaſur-d , on 


. , Wy the Joy, and Effects of the Wine; twas no other- 
1 e when one Perſon was added to the Chorus. For 
or all the Narrations he made, between the Songs of 


Chorus, were only Epiſodes, which had neither 


„ dl endance on, nor relation one to another, the Du- 

Ver a 10n of that Diverſion depended only on the Fancy, 

Tir WW char alone might rake up as much time, as all the 
x be W-gedics, which could be acted in one Day, did 

ugh Wer wards take up, when that Poem was brought to 

"Ou BR berteckion in which we now fee it. 


* 2 24. He 
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24. He that can Fudge well of a Tragedy, and lu 


eſſuredly, whether it be good, or bad, can alſo Fudge 
an Epopœia.] The Foundation of this Maxim of 4 


ſtotles is true in all Arts, and is, That to Judge rigꝗ 
of any Work, we ought perfectly ro know, al 
Parts of which it is Compoſed. According to tf 


Principle then, any Man that can Judge well, ot a I 
gedy , can allo Judge well of an Epick Poem ; i 


* 


N & 8 
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e 


what is in this latter, is very nearly in the other, ſe 


find in Epopeic, as in Tragedy, Fable, Manners, I 


ction, and Affections. But he who is Capabl: 


luke, of an Epick Poem, may not have enough kn 


ledge, to Judge well of a Tragedy; becauſe there: 


in this, ſome things which are not in that. For 


ſides the Dance and the Muſick, which in Aria 


time were counted the perfecting Parts of Trage 


there is Unity of Time, and Place; The Via 


of the Paſſions ; the Chorus's, the Decoration, 2 


the Action it ſelf, Epopzia being only a Narrail 


This Judgment of Axiſtotlés is then very true 
ſolid. 
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17 . "> $i * A P. | VI. 
W | 


„ 1 Lefnition of Tragedy. Its effect to re- 


which compoſe it. Manners are the Chara- 
ders of Men, and the Source of their Acti. 
ons. Why Tragedy is an imitation of Acti- 
6, and not of Men nor their Manners, 


; FS ways an Action, and not a Quality II. 
ge can ſubſiſt without Manners, What 
M moſt Importance and Diſfficulty in Tra- 
Led). What Manners are, and the Di/- 
W courſes which have or have not Manners. 
Ihe difference of the Ancient Orators, from 
hose of Ariſtotle's Age, Of the Muſick, 


and Decorations. 


medy in the following part of this 
Wicourſe, and at preſent of Tragedy, and 
Wil give immediatel) a Definition of it, 


Wich will ſuit to what has been already 


Al E. Tragedy is then, an Imitation of an 


tion that is Grave, Entire, and hath a 
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Imitation in Hexumdters, 


fine the Paſſions. Its Stzle. The ſix paris 


e End Men propoſe to themſelves, is al- 


| WVꝝ han ſpeak of Epepain, (6) and Co- 
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Juſt Length; of which the Stile is agrees 
reliſhing, but differently in all its parts; a 
which without the aſliſtance of Narration, 
means of Compaſſion and Terror perfectly i 


fines in us, all ſorts of Paſſions, and. what 
elſe 1 like them. j 


3. I call, a Stile Agreeably Reliſhing 
when it has Number, Verſe, and Harmon 
and I add, but differently in all its Patti 
becauſe Verſe alone rules in ſome, and Nun 
and Harmony in others. „ 


4. This Imitation being made by the Ad 
it neceſlarily follows, That the Decoration 
Scenes, is in ſome ſort a part of Tragedy, M 
well as the Melody and Diſcourſe with wh 
the Imitation is made. I call the Compoſing 
of the Verſe Diſcourſe, and the Muſick wi 
force is ſufficiently known, Melody, | 


oe lk... en ed. ee CT Cn 


F. As this is an Imitation of ſome Adil 
and thoſe who Act, are neceſſarily ſuch, 
their Manners and Sentiments ; () there bel 
no other: Character which can diſtinguiſh th 
*Tis a ſure Conſequence, that all Actions ll 
ceed from theſe two Sources; that is, Sl 
ments and Manners, (c) and which are the C 
ſes of Good or Evil to Mankind, 


6. The Imitation of an Action is prop 
Fable; for I call the Compoſition of thi 
Fable. ns 


. * —_— — 


- £6) For by th:{e two we diſtinguiſh them, (c) And hy theſe i 
Ser obtain, or leit their EH f. 1 5 
5 7 ; 
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Ib 7. The Manners are that which diſtinguiſhes 
p | the * Oualay: of thoſe who At; and the Senti- 
' nents are the Diſcourſes, by which they (4) 
* make known evry Action, or diſcover their 


; — 


38. Tragedy muſt then of neceſſity have ſix 
Parts: (e) The Fable, Manners, Diction, Sen- 
Rimenrs, Decoration, and Muſick. Of theſe 
55 there are two, ( F) which regard (g) the 
means; one which regards the Manner; and 

| [ three which regard the OO or the Matter 
"0 the Imitation. 

9. (5) Tho there are a no Poets, as 1 
1 bay ſay, who don't employ theſe ſix Parts, in 


4 Wir Tragick Pieces; it is certain alſo, that 
1 Whey are found in all ſorts of Subjects. 


10. But the moſt important is the Fable, or 
he Compoſition of things: For Tragedy is an 
Imitation, not of Men, but of their Actions, 

Lives, Good or Ill Fortune; all which (:) con- 
pit in Aftion :: And the End which Mer always 
| us to themſelves, is not a Quality but an Acti- 
Now we (E) have ſuch or fuch Qualities 
f q our Manners, . but we are Happy or Miſera- 
* 29 our ee Tee then dars not 


— 2 ** 


*, b x Roo a Is 5 „ _———. _ 5 — — ——— — 
7 


rohe 5 Demonſer trate ſonetbins. , | 9 ) Withwh 
Hine £3 20 ma edu, hich are, ( ) Parti, (s ith what we 
ch | 7170 e, two; 00, Si which three; what is imitated. 


100 There are few, as I may ſay, who mts 1 all the& Forms 3 for 


| 4 y ting bas Decoration, Manners, Fable, Diction, Mufick, and 
enrs — 


0 Good Fortune doth, ( Are. 
3 endeavour 


eſe We 


7.1 
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endeavour to imitate Manners, but adds then 
by reaſon of the Actions, ſo that Actions and“ 
Fable are the end of Tragedy, for in all thing 
the End is that which is of moſt imp 
tance. | 555 ; 


11. Add to this truth, That Tragedy cannot 
be without Action, but it may be without Man. 
ners; and truly there are none in moſt Peices «ff 
the Modern Poets. We may fay alſo, gene. 
rally ſpeaking, That we find almoſt the ſame 
Difference between our Poets, as between th! 
Painters, Zeuxis, and Pohgnotus. The (I) lat 
ter perfectly expreſsd the Manners, of whic 
you could not find the leaſt Stroke in ti 
Works of the former. Z 


12. Beſides, if any one ſhould undertake to 
make a Set of Diſcourſes, in which the Man 
ners were perfectly expreſs*'d, the Diction fine 
and the Sentiments very noble, I can aſſure bin 
that he has not all that is proper for Trage 
Whereas a Peice which ſhall be much inferiour uM 
this in all its parts, yet if it have its Subject 
well conſtituted and manag'd, ſhall (n) ſooner 
and with better ſucceſs obtain its end. £ 


13. A fourth Reaſon, which is no leſs efſenti« WM 
than thy preceding, is, That the moſt efficaciou 
means which Tragedy uſes to affect and plea! 
are the Peripeties and Recognizances, for bot: 
one and t'other are Parts of the (n) Subject. 


8 


— 1 


0) Polygnotus, who painted the Good, imitated the Manners; * 
Tieuxis's Puinting had none. F 
(m) Rather be called à Tragecy, 
{n) Fable, | 


14. 10 
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14. To conclude, a certain Sign of what 1 
"9h | Bhs eſtabliſhed, is, That thoſe who undertake 
a to make Tr agedy, will find it much eaſier to 

ſucceed in the Stile and Manners, than to form 

the Subject rightly, and this is what all the An- 
not _ PORE Oy . 11. 5 


15. 'Tis 1 IAN in; that As subjeck i is the 
principal, and as it were the Soul of Tragedy. 

ETThe Manners follow next, and it is abſolutely as 
In Painting. For, if the fineſt Colours were 
mixt on a Cloath confuſedly and without order, 
it would not give ſo. much pleaſure, as (9) the 
Imple Sketches of a Draught. In a word, Tra- 
gedy is the imitation of an Action, and conſe 
Enuently is chiefly an imitation of thoſe Who 


fr = 16. After Manners, come (v) the Sentiments, 
that is to ſay, the Faculty of expreſſing thoſe 
dings which belong to the Subject, and are a- 
eendie to it. Now all that has reſpect to Diſ- 
1 ourſe, depends on Rhetorick, and () common 
Wiſe, The Ancient Orators ſpake ſimply, and ac- 
Z ording to the common way, but thoſe of this time 
Kr) borrow all their helps trom Rhetorick, 


17. Manners are what diſcover the (s) Inclina- 
tion of him who ſpeaks, and (t) the Part he will 
take in thoſe mut e where! it will not be eaſie to 


* 


o) a Picture 4 in wbite. 
5% The third is (4) Politichs, (r Rhetorcalh 
% Chgice, (t) V VÞat "twill be, 


remember 
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remember what he will follow, or avoid: Tis or 
this reaſon, that («) all thoſe Diſcourſes e 
don't at firſt give us an inſight, into 'what will 
become of waa who Hel, are WIRE" Man: ö 
ners. N . 5 
18. The sentiments are / that which explain . 
what 1s, or what is not; (») in a word'tis that 
which lets us know the rhonghts of wm Who 


ſpeaks, 10 153 1 85 


19. The fourth thin) And which nh 1 F 

50 Diſcourſe, is the Diction, which is; (as T have 

already ſaid) the Explication of things by word, 

3 is of equal force both in Proſe and 
Verſe. 


20. After the Diction comes (s) the M. 5 
ſick which is the moſt agreeable of all that Trage. 
a} can pk. | 


21. The Decoration i 1s alſo () very divert 
ing, but (z) that does not properly regard either 
the Art of the Poet, nor make a part of the Poeſie 
For Tragedy keeps all its force without Repre- 
ſentation, or Actors. And moreover, all that 
regards the Decoration, is more the buſineſs of 
Workmen and Ingineers, than the Poet. 


* * * : * — „ 
» — 


a ) Some Diſtmaſes . no Mannirs, 
(w) Or declares ſomething in general. 


(x) The Fifch is the () Maſt taking, (x) Void of Art, 8 
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; 5 and Comedy. For this imitates only what is Witty 
and Pleaſant, and leaves all that is Grave and Serious 
for Tragedy. Tis Nature it ſelf; who has made this 


. EZ juſt Diſtinction, as we have ſaid elſewhere. 
nd, 2. Entire]. Thats to ſay, which hath a beginning, 


a middle, and an end: for if any one of theſe are 
wanting, the Action is maim d, and the Poem defe- 
= dive, 1 e „ 
3. And hath a juſt length.) For there are entire 
Actions, which would be too long, or too ſport 
for Tragedy, which ought ro have a determinate 


_ length, not to be extended as Epopœia, nor ſtraigh- 
ther 


tend as a fimple Fable, as we ſhall find in what fol- 


elle, WE lows. | 
that 4. Of which the Stile is agreeably reliſhing.] The. 


Latin Interpreters, who have tranſlated, of. which the 
geile is agreeable and charming, have by no means. 
comprehended Ariſtotle's Thought, who does nor. 


bur conſiders it with all the attendance that Tra- 
gedy uſes, to perfect its Imitation; for as we have 
ſeen already, it employs Number and Harmony, as. 
well as Diſcourſe, either joyntly or ſeverally, and 
tis this Number and Harmony, which he oalls Re- 
| liſhes with a great deal of reaſon. He explains him - 
| {elf very clearly in what follows, | 
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ſpeak here of the Virtues and Vices of the Diſcourſe, 
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pia uſes theſe means alſo, but as it employs o- 
thers, and quite contrary ones too, and makes par- 


and proceed more from. Action than Narration. 


their help. 
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5. And which wit bout the aſſiſtance of Narration, by 
the means of Compaſſion and Terror, perfectly refines in- 
18 all forts of Paſſions, and whatever elſe is like them.] 
A perfect Definition ought ro mark the end and am 
of the thing defin d, and this is what Arrſtorle dues 
here: Well endeavour to explain this laſt par, Þ 
which without contradiction, is the moſt impor. | 
tant, becauſe ir ſhews us the Advantage which may 
be made of this Poem, and which P/ato had con- 


demn d as dangerous ro Manners, | 


i 


#444" + 


6. And which without the aſſiſtance of Narration.] 


This is to diſtinguiſh Iragedy from Epopæia, which ö 


employs only Narration, in order to obtain the ſame 
end, v7. to refine the Paſſions, and to induce good 
Habits, iriſtead of thoſe ill ones, it endeavours to 
root out. Tis on this account alſo, that it takes up 


a great deal more trims than Tragedy, becauſe the 


means it uſes, are flower, and conſequently leſs af- 
fecting, for what is repreſented to the Underſtand- 
ing only, does not make ſo deep Impreſſions, as 
that which is ſhewn to the Eyes of the Spectators, 
and which they learn by themſelves. 


7. By the means of Terror and Compaſſion.] Ego 


ticular uſe of Admiration, Axiſtotle had reafon to 
attribute Compaſſion and Terrour to Tragedy, 
for theſe two Paſſions are very proper to it, 


We may ſay too, that we could have no Trage- 
dy without Terrour and Compaſſion, when Epo- 
peeia will paſs very well, and yer have none of 


3. Perfeftly refines in us of forts of Paſſions, and 
whatever elſe is like them.] This is, as has already 
been ſaid, rhe moſt important place of the Defini- 


e 
” 1 7 
e. 4D 
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tion, as alſo the moſt difficult; for what the Com- 
mentators have ſaid to explain it, ſerves only to ren- 
der it more obſcure. There are ſeveral Explica- 
tions of it, to be found among them, but the true 
one is not there. And this is what very much em- 


barraſs d Mr. Corneille, who after a long ſearch un- 
derſtood but one ſmall part of it, and had only a 


glimpſe of that neither. Since he doubts whether Tra- 
gedy, tho' it has all the Conditions Ariſtotle requires 
would refine the Paſſions. I am afraid, ſays he, that 
the Reaſoning of this Philoſopher, is only a fine Idea, and 


that it never was effecttually true, He is not far 
from the Opinion of one of Ariſtotle's Interpreters, 
who thinks he ſpeaks of this refining of the Paſſi- 


ons only to contradict Plato, who had condemn'd 


B Tragedy and baniſh'd it from his Common-wealth, 
becauſe in imitating all ſorts of Actions, as well bad 


as good, it inſinuated it felf into the Minds of the 


= Spectators, by its agreeableneſs, and revivd thoſe 
Paſſions which it oughr ro extinguiſh. Ariſtotle is 
then deſirous ro ſhow, that tis ro no purpoſe to ba- 
= riſh it from well regulated States, and to ſucceed in 
rhat Deſign he finds the Advantage of it in theſe Agi- 
> rations of the Soul, and endeavours to render this Po- 
em commendable by the very ſame reaſon which Plato 
uled ro have it baniſh'd. If we had the ſecond Book 
of this Art of Poetry, in which Ariſtotle explains him- 
felf ar length, as he had promiſed in the laſt Chapter 
of his Politicks, we ſhonld not have been obliged at 
this time to defend him againſt theſe unjuit Suppoſiti- 
ons; but ſince that Book is loſt, we muſt endeavour 
to ſupply the want of it as well as we can, and to 
ſhow that there is nothing more true than What A4r/- 
= ſtotle ſays here of the refining of the Patſions, which 
is che only end that Tragedy propoſes to it ſelf, and 
which is only found fault with, becauſe it is not un- 
derſtood. There are two things to examine in theſe 
words: And which by the means of Compaſſion and Ter- 
or, perfectly reſines in is all ſprts Paſſions, and what- 
wer elſe u like them. | | 
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Firſt then, we muſt ſee how Tragedy can refine Tet. 
ror and Compaſſion, in exciting them: and after. 
wards, how in refining Them, it refines alſo at the] 
fame time, thoſe other Paſſions which would make 
us fall into the ſame Calamiries ; for in this the! 
Difficulty doth conſiſt; but before we proceed to 
that, tis Convenient to explain, the term, To Ref: 
the Paſſions. The Academicks, and afterwards the Se. 
icks, made uſe of it, ro ſay To drive out, To root then 
out of the Soul, In this ſenſe *ris falſe, ro ſay that 
Tragedy can refine the Paſſions ; for it is out of is 
power. Bur the Peripateticks being perſwaded that 
twas only the Exceſs was Vitious, and that rhe Paſ. 
ſions when regulated were uſeful, nay neceſſary, they 


meant only, by To Refine the Paſſions, to Curb the 


Exceſs, by which they err'd, and to reduce them 
ro a Juſt Moderation. And this is the End, they at- 
tribute to Tragedy, as the only one it can attain to. 
Now let us fee, how it excites in us Terror, and 
Compaſſion, in order to refine them; this is not ve. 
ry difficult. Ir excites them then, by ſetting before 
our Eyes, the Calamities, into which, thoſe who are 
like our ſeves, have fällen by involuntary Faults; 
and it refines them, by rendring thoſe very Misfor- 
tunes, familiar ro us, becauſe it reaches us by that, 
not to fear them, nor to be too much Concernd 
when they do really happen to us. Ariſtotle is not 
the only Man who has had this Idea of Tragedy, 
the Emperour Marcus Aurelius, however Stoical he 
was, paſs d the ſame judgment on this Art. Chap. 6th 
of the gth Book of his Reflections; his words are 
very remarkable: Tragedies, ſays he, were firſt intro. 


duced, to put Men in mind, of thoſe Accidents which 


happen in their Lives; to Inform them that they mutt 


neceſſarily Come, and teach them, that thoſe thinn 


which they ſee with ſo much Delight on the Stage, 


ſhould not appear inſupportable in the Grand Theatre 


of the World; for you fee plainly that ſuch ought to be 
the Cataſtrophe of all Pieces, and thoſe who Cry ſo mucl 
en the Theatre, Oh Cytheron; do not deliver them- 


| ſetve, 
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b it rouzes and excites the Paſſions „ AS Ariſtotlt; * 
agrees, Ariſtotle confidered it throughly and Tuff 


2 
of it, by the Effects it producd after the repre 
tation was over, for tis certain that when the 1M 
lent Morions, which the Actions have ſtir'd up, bi 
to abate, we naturally profit by thoſe Crimes MM 
have ſeen Committed, and which had drawn on Ml 

heads of their Authors ſuch horrible CalaniM 
We may Compare Plato and Ariſtorle on this (j 2 
caſion to two Phyſicians; one of which Conde 1 
a Remedy, that the other Approves. The firſt «Mi 
argue with ſome ſhow of Reaſon, that twill im 
diately put all the humours in Motion, and tha Wl 
fo doing, it will Cauſe in the Body an inteſtine VI. 
which is Capable of deſtroying it; and the oh 
after having examin'd more narrowly the Caf 
and Conſequences of this Diforder, ſhall main 2 


his Opinion by the great Advantage, which wil 
crue from this Evacuation ; it being only of th 
noxious humours which were the Cauſe of” the 
lady. This is exactly the Difference whrch is 
tween Plato and Axiſtotle, Tragedy is Aut Ma 
cine, which Purges the Paſſions. Since it reap 
the Ambitious, ro Moderate his Ambition; rhe VM 
ed, to Fear God; I] he Paſſionate, ro reſtrain his i 
ger, Sc. but 'tis a very agreeable Medicine, 
works only by Pleaſure, 


Number, Ve.ſe and Harmony. ] This is one o 

Differences between Tragedy, and Epopæia, Thi 
only a Diſcourſe in Verſe; whereas the other [oyr 
ir Dancing and Muſick. \ | 


ov. I cal A Style agrecablp reliſhing when it | 


10. I odd, but differently in all its Parts, vc: 
Verſe alone, rules in ſome , and Number and Harm) 
others.] Verſe alone is uſed in the Acts; Dan 
Verſe and Muſick in one part of the Chorus ; # 


Verſe and Muſick in the other. 
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pre 11. Tb Imitation being made by the Actors, it 
earl follows, that the Decoratien of the Scenes 
" I ſome. ſort a part of Tragedy, ] For truly 
„ere is no Action, which doth not ſuppoſe a 


ace where it was done, and Actors dreſsd after 
Ne certain Faſhion, rather than another, for this 
coration ſerves not only for Pomp and Show, 
0 expreſs the Nature of the things which 

e repreſented. But as Tragedy will bear read- 
without being Acted, it follows that the De- 
ation is not one of its Eſſential Parts, which 

ade Ariftorle ſay, That it is in ſome ſort a Part; 
manage the Decoration now adays, as if it 
sin no reſpect a Part of Tragedy, and our 


eon of the Greek and Latin ones, 


* 2. 4s well. as the Melody and Diſcourſe, with 
1 ich the Imitation is made, I call the Com poſi- 
M- of the Verfe Diſcourſe, and the Muſich.,. whoſe 
tea ſufficiently known Melody. ] The firſt ching 
he) oughr to take notice of, in this Paſſage is, 
bi; Fr Aiſtotle, puts Muſick and Verſe among the 


ely Neceſſary; for tis undoubtedly true, that 


Wcording to the Judgment of | this great Man. 
Wis certain likewiſe, that Tragedy was not call'd 
Poem from the Verſe, but from the Fable, 
W the Compoſition of the Adventures and In- 
ents. If Tragedy can ſubſiſt without Verſe, 
W can do it no leſs without Muſick. I muſt con- 

5, I could never well underſtand, how Muſick 


beck and, | 
= me ro be conſidered , as making in any reſpect, 
Dan Wart of Tragedy ; for if there be any thing in 


World that appears ſtranger, and more Con- 
ary than another, ro Tragick Action, tis Mu- 
. This will diſpleaſe the Inventers of Tra- 
Ges in Muſick, Poems as ridiculous, as new; 

„ 8 | and 


eatre is (if I dare fay ir) no more than the 


Waycdy may ſubſiſt, without any Verſe or Song, 
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leaſt reliſh for the Pieces of the Theatre, i 


greateſt Muſicians that ever was; for the Ol 


| low'd their Natural Inclinations, and ſought to! 


_ confirm'd this Natural Inclination , and Dan 


| nies of their Religion; after then the Chorus hi 
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and which would be unſufferable, if we had u 


were not Enchanted and Seduc'd by one of of 


—_— == > #Ai- ax 1 r 1 4 


is, (if I may ſpeak it,) the Groteſque of Poet 
and ſo much the more inſupportable, as they ri 
tend ro make them paſs, for Regular Pieces. WB 
ſhould have been very much oblig'd to Ar: 
if he had told us, how Muſick could be Juv 
neceſſary for Tragedy. Inftead of that he is lf 
tented ro ſay only, that, all its force i ſufficin 
known ; which denotes, that then all the Wo 
was convincd of its Neceſſity, and perceivd uf 
wondetful Effects it producd, in thoſe Po 
whoſe Chorus's only were, fill'd up by it. Ihr 
often endeavoured to comprehend the Reafn 
which oblig'd the Athenians who were fubM 
nice and delicate People, ro Aſſociate Muſick, a 
Dancing with Tragical Actions; and after mi 
Searches to diſcover, how it could appear to thi 
Natural or Probable, that a Chorus, which 
preſenred the Spectators of ſuch an Action, cou 
Dance and Sing after ſuch lamentable and «i 
traordinary Events; I have found, thar, they 


tisfie their Superſtition. The Greeks were of iſ 
Men in the World the moſt Superſtirious, a 
moſt inclin'd to Dancing and Muſick; Educatu 


and Muſick made a great Part of rhe Cerem 


aſsd from Hymns, to Tragedy, and from 

Itar to the Theatre, the firſt Poets to fatis 
their Religion, conſecrated the Chorus's of th: 
Tragedies, ro Sing the Praiſes of their Gods, a 
eſpecially of Bacchus; For the Songs of the Civ 
rue, were for ſome time independent of the Tr! 
gick Action in which they were inferred, and ht 
little, or no relation to it. The Defect of the 
Songs, ſo forreign from the purpoſe, was t00 A 
2 . : par 
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ad u rent, not to be ſoon perceivd; and then they 
„ u dcavour'd to bring the Chorus by degrees, to 
of U nothing, but What was agreeable, to rhe Sub- 
of the Tragedy: And as almoſt all the Duty 

WE the Chorus, conſiſted, in Offices of Charity 

ad Picty, as I have remark'd on Horace his Art 
poetry; they retaind the Movement and Song 
BE the Ancient Chorus, becauſe both one and t/o- 
er agreed perfectly, with rhe Diſcourſe of thoſe 


WE clons who Composd the Chorus, becauſe they 

cia fy 'd che predominant Paſſion of thoſe People, 

Vo becauſe it agreed admirably well with their 

v d iWpacities. Thus Muſick and Dancing, were 

N d on as a part of Tragedy. If it had been 
5 


rt as might be calld becoming and ornamen- 


1 |; it was a Reliſh between the Acts, and not 


Waco the whole Play; for they would have look d 


chat as Monſtrous. 
W 13. 4s this is an Imitation of ſome Ac ion.] For 
Wragedy does nor propoſe to imitate Inclina- 
rs, and Habirs, bur Actions: and where there 
no Action, there can be no Tragedy. 


Wl 14. And thoſe who Act are neceſſarily ſuch, by 
Wir Manners, and Sentiments.] It is worth while 


W's, A, iſtotle explains the Parts of Tragedy, in 
Wicovering the Nature of ev'ry one of them in 


om i ricular, and dependance they have on one a- 
father. Tragedy is the Imitation of an Action, 
of deere is no Action, but proceeds from the Man- 
ds, urs, and the Sentiments; therefore Manners and 
5 1 | —_— are neceſſarily Eſſential Parts of Tra- 
e If; . | | | 


and ht 


of wal 15. There being no other Character which can di- 
too ih them.] This deciſion is worthy of a 


P are & G 2 Zreay 


e of its Eſſential Parts, there could have been 
Tragedy; but in the Theatre, it was ſuch a 


obſerve, in what Method, and with what Ad- 
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great Philoſopher ; There is nothing but the May 
ners, and the Sentiments which can diſtinguiſh and 
Characterize an Action, the Manners, Form, and 
the Sentiments explain it, and lay open its Cause] 
and Motives. | 


16. And which are the Cauſes of Good or Evil 
Mankind.) They are the Cauſes of Good or I 
to Mankind, becauſe they produce Actions. Fu 
For altho' we may truly ſay, that the Manner 
and Sentiments are ſufficient ro make a Man hay. 
py or miſerable, independantly from their Actions 
yer the Tragick Poets know no other Good, 0 
Evil, than that which proceeds from Actions; fo 
otherwiſe, inſtead of imitating Actions, they woul 
imitate Paſſions, or Qualities. | 


17. For I call the Compoſition of things, Fable 
In my Opinion, by the Compoſition of things, i 
not here meant a mixture of Truth and Falſchodd, 
as a very Ingenious Man thought; for that mix. 
ture is no Jeſs found in pure Fable, which con 
ſiſts rather of Words than of Actions. By the Con- 
poſition of things , Ariſtotle means the Connexion, 
which the Cauſes and Incidents, that Concurr to 
form an Action, have with one another, re mabe 
one and the ſame Subject. In a word, all wW 
different Parts of an Action , tho' it be neither 
Epick nor Tragick , ought to take notice of al 
that, which produces the Parts of which it is com- 
8 Rightly to underſtand the ſenſe of ths 

aſſage of Ariſtotle, we need only take notice 0 
what follows this reaſoning. The Imitation of « 
Action is properly Fable; For I call that Fable, & 
Thar For, ſhews the reaſon which oblig'd him t 
call the Compoſition of things by the name of Fr 
ble, and this reaſon is drawn from its Imitation 
of an Action. Thoſe Fables which don't imitat 
Actions, mix Truth with Falſhood , and Conte: 
quently this is not what Ariſtotle means here. E 

| | | 18. 1s 
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\nd J : ; | ih my * . 0 * 
18. The Manners are that, which diſtinguiſhes 
nd 7 | 
Fe bie, of theſe who Act.] Manners characte- 
Egizc Men, d denote their Inclinations, either 
good, or bad ; The Manners of Achilles are to be 
Tholerick, and haſty; Thoſe of Æneas to be ſweet- 


12 


Fo 1 . WED 
19. And the Sentiments, are Diſcourſes, by which 


nets 2 n » - . o 
bad. be, male known, evry Action, or diſcover their 
ions Hougbls. The entiments, Savman, are not thoſe 
| ME err al Conceptions of the Mind, as the word or- 
: rei fignifies ; but the Diſcourſes, by which 


ou; ole Conceprions are explained, whether they have 

y prepared an Action, or actually produc'd it. 
s not ſufficient ro give Manners only to the 
trons, they muſt alſo have. Sentiments Confor- 
Ale to thoſe Manners, and muſt ſpeak ſo agree- 
do their Characters, that the Audience may 
ow their Manners, before they ſee their A- 
Pons, Oo 


1ble. 
vs, | 
100d, 
mix: 


CO! 
* | | 
Con- h | | : 
xi 2%. Of theſe ſix, there are two, which regard the 
\rr u Theſe two are the Diction, and Muſick ; 
male cheſe are the two Means, the Poet makes uſe of, 
Wiel make his Imitation, as has been ſaid in the 


t Chapter. 


eithet 
of al 
com- 
of thi 
ice 0 
| of n 


Les . One which regards the Manner,} That is 
Decoration, for the Poet expoſes his Subject, 
che Stage, where the Actors Play. 


5 2. And three which regard the Subjects:] Theſe 


le, &c | 
bim ue are the Fable, the Manners, and che Senti- 
of FE Ps, 

{ration 


83. There are almoſt no Poets, ag J may (ay, who 
* employ theſe Six in their Tragich, Pieces. ] To 
that theſe Six Parts, of which he has ſpoken, 

proper to Tragedy, he aſſures us, chat there is 
8 G 3 almoſt 


mitate 


Cone: 


8. Ti 
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almoſt no Poer who does not employ them in H 
Pieces; bur as that Expreſſion, There is almoſt uh 
Ppet, appear'd too general, he took care to ſoftalif 
it by th.s Modification, As I may ſay ; becauſe þ 
knew * that there were bad Poets, who did iſ 
employ all ſix, and whoſe Pieces were defedtiv# 
either, fot want of the Manners, or Decoratinf 
or the Action, | 


24. Tis true alſo, that they are found in all [il 
of Sui ects.] This is a very remarkable Decifin® 
There is no Subject of Tragedy in which fix Pa 
ate not naturally found, and truly there is no 
without Fable, Manners, Sentiment, Diction, al 
Decoration; There remains only the Muſick ol 
Song; but if we look more narrowly, we {1 
find, that this laſt, is no leſs there than the other 
for Muſick is the Daughter of Paſſion, both | 
ard Grief do equally produce it, and 'twas | 
more familiar to the Greehs, than any other be 
ple, for rhoſe reaſons T have already mention 
Thus Theophraſtus has written, that there are thr 
Principles of Muſick, Joy, Grief, and Raptures 
the Mind; for every one of theſe three, chan! 
the Voice into a particular way of Singing; u 
This is the reaſon why Love, which Compreher 
theſe three Paſſions, is ſo much delighted wt 
Verſe and Muſick. 


25. But the moſt Conſiderable i the Fable, or t 
. Compoſition of things.] Ariſtotle plainly derermit 
here, that the moſt important, in this Poem, 
the Compoſition of the Incidents, which ougit: 
form the Subject of Tragedy, and he gives fl 
ſolid Reaſons, that there is no room left to dot 
of 1t. 


286. For Tragedy is an Imitation not of Men, | 
ut their Actions] This is the firſt Reaſon 4ri/ 
21 wes, tO Prove, that Fable 18 the Soul of In 

2 20 | : gech 


— . wü ˙ ent 3 
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gedy; for he ſays, Tragedy is an Imitation, not of 
Men, but of their Actions. If the aim of Trage- 


Edould Manners and Quality much more than 
ga ions; ſince there is a great number, who don't 
KA ar all, or at moſt, their Actions are very in- 
„Jonſiderable, and conſequently the Chief thing in 
Tragedy would be Manners. But it imitates 
Eons ; from whence it neceſfarily follows, that 
Econ conſtitutes Tragedy, and that there is no 
Tragedy where there is no Action. 


1 


oo believed that Tragedy was an Imitation of 


wy Wc whole Life, of a Man, were not only de- 
id, but have alſo made very bad Pieces: It 


Pitates one Action only, but it chuſes the moſt 
onſiderable, which denores whether a Man's Life 
good or bad; wherefore Ariſtotle, after having 

nf their Lives, adds, 4nd their good or ill For- 

Wc; He ſays good or ill, indifferently, becauſe 

en re was almoſt as many Tragedics, whoſe Cata- 

—— ophe was happy, as there were fatal. 


ures Wl 

chan 8. hich confifl in Afton] He ſays in wha 
» ; 28. Which conſiſt in Action.] He ſays in what 
reha ent before, that Manners are the Source of good 
4 evil ro Mankind; but tis to be underſtood that 


fb th of them are produc'd by their Actions: For the 
k heatre knows no Good or Evil, bur what con- 


eech in char which Tragedy imitates. 


29. And the End, which Men always propoſe to 


Ju . mſelves, is not a Quality, but an Action.] Men 
Wh 27's propoſe an Action, for their end, and not 
to dat Quality, But you may ſay, don't Men propoſe, 


ſchemſelves ro be Learned, Pious, and juſt? and 
ge not Juſtice, Science and Piety, Qualitics? this 
true; but if we examine it further, all theſe 
alities, are not the End propoſed, but the Means 
ereby they hope to arrain their End, which 

G 4 Fan 


, had been to imitate, Men, it is certain that it 


27. Liver, and 11 good or il Fortune.) They 
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can be nothing elſe than an Action. The Gere. 
ral End that Mankind propoſes, is to live Happily. | 
now to live happily is always an Action, and car. 
nor be a Quality. And truly, as the End of a 
Trades and Arts is an Action, and the End; 


as. Ss Os oi. i AI. an. 


Man propoſes can be nothing but an Action; tw 


he is properly an Artiſt, and not born to liz 
Idly. This End is their happineſs ;- now th 
happineſs conſiſts. only, in doing thoſe Actions 
which are conformable, to the Rules and Precem 
of Virtue. If the Felicity of Man did not conlit 
in Action, and was only a Quality, or Habit, :WW 
would be happy even Sleeping, and would be th 
only Being which would have no Action, wh 
was proper and peculiar to him, and conſequent 
ly he could not propoſe any End, or that End 
would, neither be in his power, nor depend ai 
his Labour , which is abſurd ; for the End and 
Happineſs of any thing whatever, conſiſts in ch 
Perfection of that Action which is proper for it 
And this is what Ariſtotle has prov'd very well, i 
his Morals, and in his Politicks. 


30. Now we have ſuch or ſuch Qualities by ur 
Manners.] For the Manners cauſe us to have, {uct 
or ſuch Inclinations; which make the Qualinig 
that Characterize the Man, 5 


31. We are happy, or miſerable by our Adio, 
If this Maxim of the Emperour Marcus Aurel 
is true in Morality, That the Good and Evil, i 
rational Creatures, born for Society, Conſiſteth, uM 
in the Perſwaſion, but Action, as their Virtues aut 
Vices do: The reaſon is ſtronger in Tragedy, when 
a Man may be happy by his Qualities, and ut 
happy by his Actions. 


32. But adds them, by reaſon of the Actions] | 
adds, to render the Actions more probabie ; "i 
give the Spectator. beforehand , the pleaſure qM 
| diſco! 
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Jene cover, how thoſe Actions will happen, which 

diy Pall proceed; from ſuch particular Manners; and 

cab. y chat to tender the Imitation more Advan- 
g &gious. E 1 


33. So that Actions and Fable, are the End of 
T7 172dy.] He is not content to ſay, that Actions, 
WS: the end of Tragedy, that would be Equivo- 
i; for Tragedy does nor imitate Actions alone, 
d independantly ; he adds, and Fable, and to 
t us know, that all thoſe things, or Actions, which 
Hake the Subject of Tragedy, ought together 

ich their Cauſes, and the ſuitableneſs and rela- 

Jon of all its different Parts, to form only one 
de ſame Subject, rhis is what he properly 
Halls Fable, I call Fable, ſays he, the Compoſition 
EY tings, Tragedy then propoſes as its End, the 
WEnicarion of an Action. It has alſo another, which 
to Correct, and Inſtruct us, by refining the Paſ- 
ons; but this is mediately ſuch, at which it can- 
Mot arrive, but by the former, and which then be- 
mes a Means of doing it. 


= 34. For in all things, the End is that which 1 
Bot important.] This is a truth, againſt which 
Bo Exception can be made. The Means are al- 
Pays iel noble than the End, and Subordinate to 
; This is a neceſſary Conſequence which de- 
ends on that General and Univerſal Law, that 


7:00:08 
hc leſs perfect, things, are created to be ſubſer- 


urelu 


vil, ient to thoſe which are more perfect. 

„ 10 1 | | 

aii 35. Add to this truth, that Tragedy cannot be 
when hot Action, but it may be without Manners,] A 


Jure and certain ſign, that Action is rhe life of Tra- 
Pedy, is, chat it can ſubſiſt, without Manners, 
Put not without Action; This can never be con- 


„] ted, for where there is no Action, there is no 
e; vi ragedy, ſince Tragedy propoſes to unitare Actions 
are unh. e | 


conch 36. And 
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36, And truly there are none, in moſt Pieces, of 
the Modern Poets. ] To. Confirm, what he hal 
ſaid, That Tragedy may be without Manners ; K 
cites for Example the Pieces of moſt part of ty 


a F & pr 


Tragedies, altho' that had. not Manners, But wa 
is a Piece without Manners, ſay you? Mr, Cornell 
found much. difficulty in this Paſſage, and ae 
having examin d it, he concludes, that A., {ui 
calls a Tragedy without Manners, a Piece we 
the Actors tell their, bare Sentiments, or grom f 
them only on Reaſons drawn from Matter of Fa 
without delivering any Maxims of Morality «M 
Politicks. But he did not comprehend Ariſta 
nor know, What he calls hereafter, Moral Diſcou: 
ſes ʒ that is, Diſcourſes, where the Manners ar 
well expreſs d; for the Diſcourſe of an Actor wht 
ſpeaks plainly, may very well expreſs the Manner, 
without having any Mora}. or Political Maxim 
This is weil known, See the 53d and 54th Re 
marks. A Tragedy then without Manners, is 
Piece, where the Perſons ſpeak in ſuch a way, th 
they dont make their Inclinations known, and 6 
that we cannot Judge by. their diſcourſe, what te 
ſolutions they will rake in the Sequel; for they 
diſcover no farther than they Act. It is evident 
from this, that a Tragedy cannot be abſolutciy 
without Manners ; but we fay 'tis without Man. 
ners, when they are ill, and equivocal, that is v 
ſay, not truly diſtinguiſh d. Ir were to be will 
that Ariſtotle had named the Poets, of which he 
ſpeaks, and given ſome Example of this deficienc) 
of Manners, Among the Pieces, which remain d 
the three Greek Tragedians, there is not one witl- 
out the Manners, altho' ſome of rhe Character 
have them very obſcure and Equivocal, 


37. Ve may ſay alfo, generally ſpeaking, that w. 
rnd almoſt the ſame Difference between our Poets, 4 
1 = | | between 
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g 5 . 


. ween the Painters Zeuxis and Polygnotus.] Poe- 


er, , and Painting are fo alike, that all the Vices, 
hai Tad Virtues which are in one, may alſo be found 
5 US, che other. 

of N 


Trg 4 38. The latter Perfect l expreſi d the Manners.] 


Wi EA! che Figures of Pohgnotuss Drawing, were ſo 
„ei rely, chat rhe Spectator had not the leaſt diffi- 
aft Julty to know the very Genius and Manners of 
eu he Perſon they repreſented. The Paſſions were 


When 


k Egdmirably well expreſsd. Thus Ariſtotle ſays in 
ron 


ee Eighth Book of his Politicks; Thar the Works 


FAS: this Painter oughr rather ro be ſhewn ro young 
„ a People, than thoſe of Pauſon, who, as Jeuxy, did 
io dor expreſs, the Manners in his Paintings. Parrha- 
ua 7, Polyonotus, and Ariſtides the Theban, were of 
8 n El the Ancient Painters theſe, who endeavour, 
T WA 


e moſt, ro expreſs them. The firſt painted the 


net people of Athens, and ſucceeded ſo well in his 
xi PD chgn, that he repreſented them Juſt as they 
1 Revere, you might ſee there at the ſame time all 
; 1 Torts of Paſſions, and diſtinguiſh the Inconſtant, 
„ tht ud Tenacious, the Cholerick and Mild, the Mer- 
1 . ET itil and Cruel, the Proud and Humble, the Cow- 
lat te. 


d and the Brave, c. 


vident = 39. Of which you could not find the leaſt ſcrolte 
wy WS: te Works of the former.) All the Works of 
Mal. 


n the Prodigeous and Wonderful; as we ſhall 


wiſh e, in the laſt Chapter ſave one. Pliny never- 
ch Ne $ heleſs, aſſures Us, that he drew a Penelope, in 
nend ebich he ſeem'd to have painted the Manners, 
un 0 ; ecit S Penelopen, in qua pinxiſſe mores videtur. 
Vr But this Remark of Pliny ſeems, rather to con- 


rm, than deſtroy the reproach , which Ariſtotle 
: caſts on Jeuxn. | 


at 40. Beſides, if any one ſhould undertake, to make 
ets, a Sett of Diſcourſes, in which the Manners were 
| „„ perfect iꝝ 


Neuxis were without Manners, becauſe he wrought 


9 
1 
b 
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Parts are admirably well managed, but whoſe Su, 


the firſt, and ſucceed better, becauſe it has tle 


and not ſo much the Diſcourſe. 


41. I can aſſure him, that he has not all that i 
proper for Tragedy.] Viftorius pretends that the Ne. 
gative ought to be ſuppreſs d, and that Ariſftet! 
had written, he had all which is proper for Tragec 
becauſe in effect, ſays he, Tragedy very advant. 
geouſly makes uſe of theſe three parts, to arrive a 
what it aims at. But he would do it much betin 
zf, &c. This Learned Man did not remembe 
that Tragedy doth conſiſt neither in the Man- 
ners, nor the Diction, nor the Sentiments, but in 
the Actions only, ſince it imitates them alone, 
and employs all the reſt, as means only to perfect 
its Imitation. If there was no other difference be- 
tween the Fable, Manners, Diction, and Senti- 
ments, than being more or leſs neceſſary. Axiſti- 
tle was in the wrong, to aſſure us, that Fable was 
the Soul of Tragedy, and this third reaſon would 
be very weak, if we might aſſert (as truly of the 
other three Parts ſeparately, what he ſaid of Fa- 
ble, In a word, Ariſtotle could never ſay, that a 
Poct who neglected the Fable, could ever obtain 
whar was proper for Tragedy, ſince his Work 
wou'd be no Tragedy. Beſides, tis a ſure Max- 
im, Thar the Nature of every thing is that on- 
ly in which its Perfection doth. conſiſt. The 
Nature of Tragedy is to imitate an Action. 

| Action 


Ject is not well treated; and another where te 
Subject is well conducted, and where the oth 
Parts are much leſs fo, this laſt ſhall much Curpaiifh 


Property of Tragedy, viz. the care of the Actin 


— E 


— 


EE —— a— ht a — Av ay was ak wad £m eat 4 N AN 4 


perfeAly expreſsd, the Diction fine, and the Sem 
ments very Noble. This is a third Reaſon of v1 
leſs force than the former, to ſhew that the Sb 
ject of Tragedy is more conſiderable than iſ 
Mannerrs, the Diction, or the Sentiments. pu 
Example: Take a Tragedy in which theſe th 


— 
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EActicn then is that alone which does proper- 


ent. 4 ICH | 
belong to Tragedy, and this cannot be diſ- 
Sud Pured. 5 


| 1 42. If it have its Subjet well conſtituted and 
thro @-1242ed. ] This is worth taking notice of, 
due Tnar a Subject well managed, tho the Manners 
e ill expreſt, the Elocution dull, and the Sen- 
oth l nents mean, ſhall ſucceed better than a Piece 
pu here the Subject ſhall not be rightly diſpos d, 
Stel en tho' the Manners ſhall be perfect, the Di- 
-ticn ion well wrought up, and the Sentiments ve- 

fine. And this is true of Tragedy, becauſe 
1 aid before, the Perfection of every thing 
in its Nature, and in its End. I am apr to 
ink Comedy is quite contrary, the Manners, 


"at i 
Ne. 
;ſtot(: 
19ed), 
Ana- 


ect, and this no doubt proceeds from Co- 
ey, being an Imitation of Manners, rather 
n Actions. You may ſee my Remarks on 


ve 1 Sy. 

Lett e three hundred and nineteenth Verſe of Ho- 
mber I ces Art of | Poetry. | 
Man- 


8 
8 


uri 43. L that the moſt efficacious means which 


lone, gedh uſes to affect and pleaſe, are the Peripe- 
rfect nd Recognizances,] The moſt perfect Tra- 
e be. dies are thoſe in which there are Peripeties; 
Senti- eis, Revolutions, Changes of Fortune, and 
riſto- Wemembrances, as in the Oedipus. Now the 
„ rperics and Remembrances are inſeparable 
ud its of the Subject, fince they conſiſt intirely in 
f the ien; and conſequently the Subject is the moſt 
f Fa- WP portant part of Tragedy, as being that which 
hat a ies the moſt ſure and efficacious means ro 
brain I've at its end? 


\ 


at Togſe who undertake to make a Tragedy, 
id it much eafier to ſucceed in the Stile and 


it on- 
The s, „han to form the Subject rightly.) The 
tion. an laſt Reaſon which Ari/torte gives to ſhew 


4 
ne 


d Scntiments are more neceſſary there, than the 
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the Advantage the Subject has over all the oi 


wy 


Parts of Tragedy, is drawn from the difficuly 
which is always found in diſpoſing the Subjeq MW 
This difficulry being compar'd with the facili 
of ſucceeding in the other Parts, is an Inconte. 
ſtable Proof that the Subject is the moſt im 
7 and proper part of Tragedy. For ts 
[ruth confirmd by the Experience of all Age 
that in all Arts whatever, that which is the pri 
cipal, is moſt difficult, and arrives lateſt to its Per. 
— „„ 2 


45. And this is what the Ancient Poets hay 
try d.] Altho' the firſt Poets affected a florid ani 
lofty Stile, than which nothing is more oppolii 
to the Manners, and which hides them ſo mud 
as this elaborate way. Yer however they {uc 
ceeded better in the Manners and the Stile, thu 
in the Conduct of the Subject, in which the 
found ſuch inſuperable Difficulties, that hard 
one has had good ſucceſs. Aſchylus himſelf di 
not know all the Secrets of this Art, tho It 
came nearer it than any of his Predeceflors, ani 
Sophocles was the only Man who perfected i 
This fifth Reaſon of Ariſtotle is then very {olid 
and Experience has long ſince convinced us, and 
what we do now confirms, that there is at thi 
Day nothing which gives ſo much trouble v 
our Tragick Poets, as the Conftiturion of tit 
Subject; we have few Pieces where there at 
not eſſential Defects as to the Conduct, and the 
Faulrs which are committed in any Art, after l 
Rules, are not only well explain'd, bur what | 
more conſiderable, after they have been ha} 
ily followed, and that we have Examples f 
* de our Eyes, do more plainly denote rhe diſt 
culty, than all thoſe which could be committed 
before that Art was known, 


4. 


Other EE 3 . | | 
cur 6. The Manners follow next. ] After the Fa- 
ect WS. che Manners without contradiction, are the 
cli. For as Tragedy is rhe Imitation of an A. 
Onte. E.. on, and there are no Actions without Man- 
t im , ance Manfers ate always the Cauſe of 
ti lons, it is evident that after the Subject, 
Ar Manners are the  thoſt importam in Tra: 
oPer * 8 


7. For if the fineſt Colours were mixt on 4 
ail, confuſedly, and without order, it wonld not 


b / much Pleaſure as the ſumple Sketches of a 
| :.]  4rifforte by à very natural ànd juſt 
polirWW@mpariſon, ſhews the truth of the two things he 
mu citabliſhed, vi. That Subject has the firſt 
u ee in Tragedy, and rhe Manners the'fecond: 
tue Subject is in that Poem, what the © Sker- 
_ ther Es are in Painting, and the Colours are the 
ard e in this, as che Manners are in bother. 
1f di a Painter who would draw a Picture, dork 
0 bt mix his Colours on the Cloath confbſedſy, 
;, ar: traces firſt the Strokes of the Figure he 
oy WDu'd repreſent, and then, uſes with Order and 
Jol 


thole Colours which are proper to make his 
97 


8, and re remarkable and like. Tis juſt ſa with 
at tu Poet, ke doth nor huddle his Manners con- 
ble v8Med!y. in his Piece, but begins by difpoſing the 
of iet and all the Parts of the Action; and af- 
re awards adds thoſe Manners which are proper. 
nd te render the Action credible and probable: ff 
frer r Poet and the Painter ſhould manage their 
chat ſneſs otherwiſe, tis poſſible one might divert 
n h Sight, by the Vivacity of the Colours, aud 
5 of other might amuſe the Minds by the Beauty | 
e di che Relations, where the Manners might be 
mite well taken notice, but neither one nor the 


er would give that Pleaſure which Trage- 
and Painting ought to give; and conſe- 
ently, they muſt be out of the Rules of rheir 
1 48. . 
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at leaſt Veriſimilitude muſt be followed. Wet 
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48. In a word, Tragedy u the Imitation f 
Action; and conſequently, is chiefly an Imitvi 
of thoſe who Act.] Arxiſtotle does not finiſh Ml 
Proof, but the reaſoning. intire, is thus. Sl 
Tragedy is the Imitation of an Action, it 


needs Imitate thoſe who Act. Thoſe who 4 


cannot Act without Manners, for they arc 6 
Character and Principle of the Actions. TW 
Manners then immediately follow the Subject WM 
Tragedy ; the conſequence of which, is eu 
drawn. - V 7 


49. After, the Manners, come the Sentimen i 
that is to ſay, the Faculty of expreſſing thoſe thin 
which belong to the Subjet.] Ariſtotle follows i 
Narural Order, the- Sentiments are for the MA 
ners, as the Manners - are for the Subject; 
a8 a Tragick Poet cannot, imitate an Action wh 
but by employing, Manners ; ſo he cannot us 
denote the Manners, but by the means of $M 
riments, and by conſequence the Sentiments mil 
hold rhe third place in Tragedy. | 


30. Theſe things which belong to the Subject, 
are agreeable to it.] In the Sentimenrs Truth, 


low the Truth, when we ſpeak thoſe things wit 
are neceſſary to the Subject; and Veri-ſimilitut 
when we ſay thoſe things which are agrecabet 
ir, A Poet who makes a Madman ſpeak, mi 
make him ſpeak either exactly as a Madman doi 
or as tis probable he would do. 


C P 2 4 


51. Now all that has reſpect to Diſcourſe, depen 
on Rhetorick, or the common uſe. ] The Greet | 
ir, All that is of Diſcourſe, M the Work of Pil. 
and Rhetorick, Ariſtotle calls common uſage ! 
lity, the ordinary Language of the People, ug 
ſpeak plainly without Art. whereas Nhe 

ö * nl 
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Faches to ſpeak with Art and Method, and to 
2 of WKori its Thoughts with all the Gtaces of an Em- 
ita lit Diſcourle. After the Phiiolopher has ſaid, 
aſh oh ar the Sentiments conſiſt in expre:iing thoſe 
dings which belong ro the Subject, or thoſe 


it nich are agreeable to it, he teaches two ways, „ 
vho which you may find all that is neceſſary to 
are t {aid in both feſpects. Policy is for thoſe 
 TIMWWings which are naturally found in the Subject 
bject Neated of; for to find that, we need oniy follow 
is eu e general Conſiderations, and common uſe: 


d Rhetorick is for theſe things which are a- 
eable ro the Subject, and embeſith ic, to diſco- 


meu c theſe, tis neceſſary to have recourſe to Art 

ſe th e Study, and t) think a long time of their 

ws recableneſs, that we be not miſtaken, 

e Ma 5 3 | 

t ; 5. The Ancient Orators {pake ſimply, and ac- 

on vor ding to the common way.] The Greek ſays, Jpaks 
n 


Ir We 
of & 


tS ml 


W':ickly. Ariſtotle would have us underſtand by 
W's, Thar the Ancient Orators were content to 
Nea according to the truth; that is, they did 
r endeavour to expreſs any thing but what was 
the purpoſe ; And therefore they lake according 
ect, common Cuſtom, as we ſpeak in ordinary Con- 
uth, ration and Affairs of Life. But thole who fol- 
We ved, were more corrupted, and ſeeking either to 
c aite or deſtroy the Truth, took very little no- 

Ulti of what belong'd to the Subject, they endea- 
aber d to find out the Veri-ſimi.zrude, and only 
„ mu cxpreſs thoſe things which were uſeful for 
in CC, and trending to the obtaining their Ends. 
d this is the reaſon why they borrowed aſ- 
Wiance from Rhetorick. ViRorius was deceived 
nen he thought that Ariſtotle ſpake here of Poets, 

d nor of Orators. The Ancient Poets acted quite 


ntrary to what we have ſaid, they endeavoured 


depend 
elt 1 
Pai 


ige much as poſſible to adorn their Diſcourſes, and 
e, wid nor all follow the natural and plain way, as 1 
etord all prove elſewhere, 

teach H 53. Man- 
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needs Imitate thoſe who Act. Thoſe who l } 


Character and Principle of the Actions. Tl 
| Manners then immediately follow the Subject 


Natural Order, the Sentiments are for the M 


timents, and by Sr nM the Sentiments mul 


are agreeable to it.] In the Sentiments Truth, 1 


low the Truth, when we ſpeak thoſe rhings wh 
are neceſſary to the Subject; and Veri-ſimilitut 
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48. In a word, Tragedy iu the Imitation 9 
Action; and conſequently, is chiefly an Imitu 
of thoſe who Act.] Ariſtotle does not finiſh i 
Proof, but the reaſoning. intire, is thus. Suſ 
Tragedy is the Imitation of an Action, it 


* 


cannot Act withour Manners, for they are if 


Tragedy; the conſequence of which, is e 

4% After, the Manners, come the Sentimem 
that is: to ſay, the Faculty of expreſſing thaſe thin 
which belong to the Subje&.] Ariſtotle follows 


ners, as the Manners are for the Subject; il 
a5;2 Tragick Poet cannot, imitate an Action wil 
bur: by employing Manners 3 ſo he. cannot we | 
denote the Manners, but by the means of & 


4 


hold the third place in Tragedy. 


1 Theſe things. which belong to the Subject, d 
at leaſt Veriſimilitude muſt be followed. Weft 


when we ſay thoſe things which are agrecablet 
ir. A Poet who makes a Madman ſpeak, mil 
make him ſpeak either exactly as a Madman do 
or as tis probable he would do. 


51. Now all that has reſpect 0 Diſcourſe, depend F 
on Rhetorick, or the common uſe.] The Greek "ſl 
it, All that is of Diſcourſe, u the Wark of Pill 
and Rhetorick, Ariſtotle calls common uſage ! 
lity, the ordinary Language of the. 7 un 
ſpeak plainly without Art, whereas bebt 
: | R e acl 
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g wy hog ro {peak with Arr and Merhod, and to 


orn ics Thougtirs with all the Gtaces of an Em- 
MS; Diſcourle. After the Philoſopher has ſaid, 
nat the Sentiments conſiſt in expretiing thoſe 
Wings which belong to the Subject, or thoſe 
WS ich arc agreeable to it, he teaches two ways, g 
WS which you may find all that is neceſſary to 
WS ſaid in both reſpects. Policy is for thoſe 
Wings which are naturally found in the Subject 
WiScatcd of; for to find that, we need only follow 
is ei e general Conſiderations, and common uſe : 
id Rhetorick is for theſe things which are a- 
eable ro the Subject, and embelith it, to diſco- 
men r theſe, tis neceſſary to have recourſe to Art 
ſe tb e Study, and t5 think a long time of their | 
ows WE recablenels, that we be not miſtaken, F 
e M | | | 
02 . 
on dl 
ot vl 
of 
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52. The Ancient Orators ſpake ſimply, and ac 6 
ding to the common way. | Tus Greek ſays, Jpaks 
litickly. Ariſtotle would have us underſtand by 
W's, That the Ancient Orators were content to 
Neak according to the truth; that is, they did 
r endeavour to expreſs any thing but what was 
the purpofe; ànd therefore they lake according 
et, common Cuſtom, as we ſpeak in ordinary Con- 
uth, ration and Affairs of Life. But thole who fol- 


We ved, were more corrupted, and ſeeking either to |, 
uc aiſe or deſtroy the Truth, took very little no- "= 
uliru of what belong'd ro the Subject, they endea- 
able urd to find out the Veri-ſimintude, and only 


, m 10 


mi xpreſs thoſe things which were uſeful for 
In GO 


em, and rending to the obtaining their Ends. 
nd this is the reaſon why they borrowed aſ- 
tance from Rhetorick, Victorius was deceived 
hen he thought that Ariſtotle ſpake here of Poets, 
d not of Orators. The Ancient Poets acted quite 
dntrary to what we have ſaid, they endeavoured 
much as poſſible ro adorn their Diſcourſes, and 
Id not all follow the natural and plain way, as I 
all prove elſewhere, 

e 32. Man- 
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53. Manners are what diſcover the Inclinatin WM 
him who ſpeaks, and the Part he wall eake. | Till 
Definition of Manners, is wonderful. Ariſtotie wh 
only the word v e, which ſignifies a Reſa 
tion made, with Inclination and Choice, and wii 
proceeds from a Will which is determind; 
Choice made with Advice, and after mature D 
beration. Tis for this reaſon, I ſay, The, Inch 
tion of him who ſpeaks , and the Part be will take, 
which I have followed the Definition, Ariſy 
gives of this word in his Morals, » Tegaugior ai 

BN oe. What I call Reſolution, Eleni 
& a defire which follows a Deliberation. Man 
cannot be without this Choice, for Choice follo 
the Manners, » reibe, 8 owles yer Tali th 
Ariſtotle explains rhe fame in the third Book of! 
Rhetorick, that there are Manners in rhe Diſco 
of him who ſpeaketh, when what he ſays, canglll 
us occaſion to judge what part he will take in i 
his Actions. This is the Oratio. Morata, 
foes nb! of Ariſtotle. 1 


54. In thoſe things, where it will not be caſt! 
remember what he will follow, or avoid.) Tid 
words ought to be examin'd with care, for thi 
diſcover to us a Secret, which many Poets arc i 
norant of, and againſt which many do every Dt 
offend. That the Manners of a Perſon may 
good, and well adapted, tis neceſſary that the | 
et ſo order it, that when we fee him in any imp 
rant and difficult Emergency, we may be able 
foreſee what ſide he will chooſe, ro know how. 
will behave himſelf, and for what he will dett 
mine. I is thus that Homer, Virgil, and Sopha(t 
have given Manners to their. Perſons. When 4 
memnon {ent Ambaſſadors to Achilles, we can ju 
what will be the Succeſs of the Embaſſy, by wi 
the Poet has told us of his Hero, when nc: i 
the Fourth Book of the Eneids, received en g 
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In the Gods to Abandon Dido, and to forſake 
. WE wcernels of a young and tender Paſſion. What 
1 i! had told us of the Picry of that Prince, makes 
WE crerinine the Reſolution he will take, and be- 
Ws Mercury has finiſhed his Meſſage, we perceive 
ſmpatience he had to be gone, and the Poct on- 
onfirms that Opinion, when he ſays, 


: 


ee: abar#fugh, dulceſque relinquere terras, 
ltonitus tanto monitu, imperioque Deorum. 


N 8 ongs to be gone, and leave that happy Land, 
ovd by the Meſſage, and the God's Command. 


c 


WG the ſame wich Sophacles, all which that Poet 
ot the Character of Oedipus, prepares us for 
extravagant Paſſions, and teaches us to judge 
War exceſs his blind Obſtinacy will make him 


—, mit. | | 


„„ ; n 6Vö3ꝛ 8 
5. 'Tis for this Reaſon, that theſe Diſcourſes that 
Wi: at fir]? give n ſome inſigbt into what will become 
in who ſpeaks, are without Manners.] This is 
intelligible, and I wonder any one could mi- 
eit: In moſt part of the Pieces of our Poets 
adays, we can't know the Manners of the Per- 
„ but. as we ſee them Act, we perceive, that 
y are Unjuſt, or Cruel only, when we ſee them 
mit tome Injuſtice, or Cruelty, What they ſay 
ot abſolutely without Manners, for no Action 
be without them; bur we don't. find thoſe 
mers which Tragedy requires, even ſuch as 
liſt in letting us know, what thoſe, Perſons will 
Pefore we ſee whar they have determin'd. If 
i had let us ſee none of Æneass Reſolutions, 
we had been uncertain Whether he would Have 
d the Gods, or prefetd Dido ? In that caſe, 
chad been 'no Manners, whatever Diſerles 
might have uſed ro haſten his Departure. 
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56. The Sentiments are that which explains wh, 
is, and what is not.] The Greek word, hh th 


as the Latin word Sententia, or the French and ou MW a A 
J;ngliſh word Sentence, ſignifies ordinarily, -a Di. MW : 
courſe of few words, which contains a Moral l. w. 
ſtruction. - It has alſo a larger Signification, fo: + 

it ſignifies all ſorts of Thoughts and Sentiment, 
whether they be expreſt, or not. Ariſtotle purs ic ſho 
here for Sentiments which are ſpoken, 


57. The fourth thing, and which only regard: th e! 
Diſcourſe, is the Dittion,.] Ariſtotle afligns the 
fourth place to the Diction, Elocution. And we 
may truly ſay, That of all the eſſential Parts « 
Tragedy, Diction is of the leaſt importance, tho 
extreamly enhances the Beauty of a Piece, whenit 
is Noble, and proportion'd ro the Subject. Th 
Fable, the Manners, and the Sentiments, are with: 
out doubt the more conſiderable. And ſo ſays Au- 
ſtotle, That it regards only the Diſccurſe to let us um 
derſtand, Thar a Tragedy may be perfect without 
the aſſiſtance of Elocution; for the Subject may 
be well managed, the Manners may be well de- 
noted, the Sentiments may be fine, alrho' ill ex 
preſt. An ill Elocution renders the Diſcourſe flat, 
but that doth not deſtroy the Beauty of the other 
Parts. And this is what Ariſtotle means when 
he ſays, And which regards only the Diſcou'ſe, oi 
the Stile. | 


Furific. 
Per to! 
| 10 me ) 
NN care 
o ſo 


58. Nich is of equal force, both in Proſe and un 
Verſe.) It has the fame force in Proſe, as in Verſe, 5 hs 
becauſe it explains the Sentiments, and the Thoug® BW ank : 
in both one and rother. And for this reaſon 7 fr 
Tragedy may ner 21 make uſe of it here: Fi. by 
Bur. Verſe is only uſed, becauſe that Diction Ing. 5 


U. on al 
er Wer 


more harmunious, and conſequently more agrt© 
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£9, After the Diction, comes the Muſick, which 1 
” che moſt agreeable of all, thas Tragedy can employ. ] 
Axiſtotle having ſufficiently explain d the four eſſen- 
tial Parts of Tragedy, comes now to the Jaſt ; 
which may be called the Parts of Decency and Or- 


1 


3 


nament, and theſe are the Decoration, and the Mu- 
fick. He gives the fifth place to Muſick,” and to 
Z ſhow the difference which he puts between this and 
= thole.of which he has already ſpoke, he explains 
its Nature, hy calling it plainly Agreeable. The 
word which he uſes fue, ſignifies properly a 
ſeaſoning, which is added to a thing to make it 
more agreeable, Thus Tragedy doth ſublift with- 
out Muſick, but of all the Agreements this Poem 
can employ, Muſick is the greateſt, for it is pre- 
ferable not only to the Dancing and the Decorati- 
en, but alſo to the Number and Harmony of the 
Werſe. This was Ari/totle's Thought, and by it 
e ſee that the People who were moſt inclined of 
ny in the World to Singing, did yet however ule 
AMuſick as an Agreement, tho' not as the principal 
Wart of rheir Shows, and their nice Taſte in this 
nn never be ſufficiently praiſed. As for the reſt, the 
luſick of their Tragedies was the ſame which they 
d in their ſacred Songs, for the Expiation and 
Hurifcation of Men, becauſe it was the moſt pro- 
Per to refine the Paſſions. Bur that which appears 
go me yet more remarkable is, That rhe Poets had 
e care of ord'ring the Muſick, for as they had 
No ſorts of People in the Theaters, Perſons of 
waity, and the Commonalty, they jud ed it ex- 
ediem to have two ſorts- of Muſick in their Cho- 
Ps; on2 ſoft and ſweet for thoſe of rhe beſt 


k * 


Lank and Knowledge, the other loud and brisk 
Ir thoſe of duller Apprehenſions. This way all 
chem were in a manner equally pleas'd wirh the - 
uſick, and Tragedy had very near the ſame ef- 
& on all ſorts of Spactators, for waole advantage 

ge were ſhown, = | . 
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60. The Decoration is alſo very diverting.) Thi 
Greek word which I have tranſlated Decoratin), 
is a general term, which properly ſignifies Sight aud 
Comprehends all, that makes the Beauty of th 
Shows as the Scene, the Ornaments, the Machine 
the Habits of the Actors, Oc. The Decoration wx 
a Piece of Magnificence, never to be equal d, an 
always proportion d, to the Subject; neverthele; 
Ariſtotle makes it the laſt part of Tragedy, he pu 
it after the Muſick, and 1s fatisfy'd to fay, thati 
is agreeable and diverting. Tragedy can indet! 
ſubſiſt, and perform its Effect, by reading, withor 
the Decoration. For that is only a fimple Ons 
ment, and which contribures amang rhe reſt totk 
Beauty of the Show; but which renders the Pic 
neither better nor worſe in ir ſelf, We ougt 
not however, to deſiſt from improving it; fe 
beſides the Service it does in the repreſentation, ! 
excites the Poets, and elevates their Spirits. I. 
Decorations of the Theatres at Athens were 
Noble and Magnificent, that the Ancients hat 
wrote, that if the Charge for every Picce 1 
computed, we ſhould find, that they expent 
more Money for the Bacchantes, the Phenicuit 
and the Medea of Euripides; for the Qedipi, 
tigone, and Electra of Sophocles, than for al! t 


pcience 
uren b 
Ot to. 


Wars which they maintain d againſt the B lan, 
n1ans. © Ns, | „ iment 
oubt, 


61, For that does not properly regard, either i 
Art of the Poet, nor make a Part of the Put) 
Tho' there had been Poets which invented, " 
Ornamietits, for the Decorations; yer thole 1 
| Inventjons had been by no means the fruit, 
Poeſy, they are the Productions of a quite al 
rent Art. Tis the Art of an Ingineer, and! 
that of a Poet, which is then made uſe of. 
this Paſſage, occaſions a Remark which! think! 
very important; Since Ariſtotle aſſures us, i 
that ihe Decoration is the only Part, which does 
+ JJV rel 
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regard the Poets Art, and that in no reſpect it de- 
pends on Poeſy, tis a ſure fign that the other five 
do neceſſarily depend on it. No body doubts of 
the four firſt, the Fable, the Manners, rhe Senti- 
ments, and the Diction. For altho' properly ſpeak- 
ing, there is only rhe Fable which regards the 
Poets Art, the Manners depending on | Morality, 
the Sentiments on Rhetorick, and the Diction on 
Grammar; nevertheleſs, as a Poet ought to be no 
leſs inſtructed in all thoſe Arts, than in that of 
Poeſy, and that that of Poeſy neceſſarily preſup- 
poſes the reſt, it may be truly ſaid that thoſe four 
things regard the Poct only. But does Muſick 


make a Part of this Art? This is what we can 


ſcarce Imagine now, when we fee Poeſy and Mu- 
ſick two ſuch different Arts, that we, rarely find 
them joined. Thoſe who have ſuccceded in Poe- 
try have known nothing of Muſick, and the grea- 
Weſt Muſicians have had no knowledge of Poetry. 
There were many Muſicians who were not Poets; 
but chere was no Poer, who was not a Muſician , 
Wbecauſe he Compoſed rhe Muſick for his Pieces: 
Muſic: qui erant quondam, Iidem Poetæ, ſays Cicero; 
or in Greece Muſick was the Foundation of all 
dciences ; they began the Education of their Chil- 
uren by it, and were perſwaded that they ought 
ot to expect any thing Conſiderable from that 
Man, who was not Skill'd in Muſick. This Sen- 
iment was but too well grounded; and I don't 
oubt, bur it was one of thoſe things, which gave, 
uch an Advantage to the Greek, Poeſy, over ours, 
nd the Latin; for at Rome, as now in France 
nd England, Poeſy and Muſick were two Arts, 
ntirely ſeperated ; and the Poets gave their Pieces 
o the Muſicians to Compoſe the Muſick, not only 
or Comedies, as we ſee by thoſe Pieces of Je- 
ence bur alſo for Tragedies, as appears by divers 
laces of Cicero, | | 
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tion properiy belongs to the Workmen and Engi. 
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62. And moreover, all, that regards the De. | * 
ration is more the Buſineſs of Engineers and Non. 
men, than the Poet.) Tis true that the Decorz. 


neers, but the Poet oughr notwithſtanding, to be 
Capable of Judging, Whether it be well or il 
done; and of what is proper, or improper fo 
his Pieces. „F 
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Of the Con, itution of the Subject. An Ex- 
4 Definition of the Three Parts,” of 4 


Perfect, and Entire IUhole. In what the 


tiel Pieces ought to be, and the length 
Z of their Repreſentation. Oe TEES 


Heſe things being explain'd, let us ſee 
how the Conſtitution of the Subject 
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Part of Tragedy, 


2. We haye ſaid that Tragedy is the Imi- 
tation of an Action that is perfect and entire, 
and of a Juſt extent, for there is a thing 
which is entire, and yet hath not a (%) Juſt 
extent; I call that Entire, which hath a Be- 
Efinning, a Middle, and an End, 


Ig 
- 
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8 3. The Beginning is that, which neceſſarily 
Wuppoſes nothing to be before it, and re- 
Wuires after it, ſomething elſe, which is, or 
Paght to be. The End, is Juſt Contrary, for 
It requires nothing after it, but neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes ſomething which precedes it. (65) 
The Middle is that, which (c) ſuppoſes 
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Þ (a) Any Extent, 


irg after it, 


Beauty of all Being s that have Parts doth 


ought to be, ſince it is the Firſt and Principal 


. 00 But nothing after it. (c) 7: after ſomething, and bath ſome- 
ſome- | 
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ſomething, which ought to precede it, aud 
requires ſomething which ought to follow, 


the Order, and in the Magnitude. *Tis for 


all at once; and in viewing the Parts ſuc 


Idea of the intire thing; as if we ſay a Cre. 


take it in, and Meaſure it eaſily, all at once; 
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4. Thoſe then who would manage a Sub. 
ject well, can neither begin, nor end, 
where they pleaſe, but ought to follow the 


- 8 


Scheme which I have given. 


5. Add to this, that. whatever is fine 3. 
among Animals, or other beings, if it is Com. 
os'd ot Parts, ought not only to be in or. 
er, but it ought alfo to have a Juſt and 
reaſonable Magnitude; for Beauty conſiſts in 


this reaſon that nothing which is too little 
© . * 

can be fine , becauſe the Sight is confoundet 

in an Object, which we ſee as it were in a 

inſenſible moment; what is too great can. 

not be fine neither, becauſe we don't ſee i 


ceſſively, one after the other, we looſe tht 


ture that was a Thouſand Furlongs. Thu 
as Animals, and all other (4) Beings, ouzh!M 
to have ſuch a Magnitude, that the Eye cu 


ſo ought the Subjects of Dramatick Pieces 
to have ſuch an extent, that (e) the Me. 
mory may receive and retain them 'witholt 
Tale, FO nts * 

6. Now the preciſe Meaſure of this Ev 
tent, in what regards the Duration of the Rt 


— 


3 — — — - — — — — — 


(4) Bodies, | le Ma eaſily be remembred. 
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; preſentation, and the Attention of the Spe- 
: Gator, cannot be determin'd by certain and 

Ft Rules. For Example, If an hundred Tra— 

fag were to be play'd in oye Day, we 
” muſt meaſure the time by the Hour-glaſs, 
as they fay it was formerly practiſed. It 
3 muſt be regulated chen, by the Nature of 
the Poem it ſelf, and aſfuredly the larger 
© Extent any piece has, the finer it will be, 
5 pu it be not 0 large, that the Suh- 
© ject, cannot be Compr chended all at once; 
and ſn the Proſpect of it, be amazed and Con- 
founded; We may then determine in Gene- 
E ral, that this Meaſure depends on the truth, 


that a Piece to have i its Juſt Extent, ought 

bi t0 take up fo much time as it muſt neceſſa- 

W rily, or probably do, rightly to induce, all 

the Incidents, till the unravelling the Plot, 

W hows the laſt Good, or ill Fortune of the 

Principal Perſons. This is the Exact, and 
nw Meaſure of its Extent, 


G 


— — A 


F) The Tu Extent is to have time enough to bring the good 
BW of tbe il, or the * Fortune f to Trucb or Pre babultry, 


REMARKS 


or the Veri-ſimilitude, () That is to fay, 
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REMARKS on Chap. VII. 


1. For there à thing, which # entire, and per 
hath not a Fuſt Aung, Ariſtotle declares here, 
why the Action which makes the Subject of x 
Tragedy, ought to be not only entire, and per. 
fect, bur of a Juſt Extent; for, ſays he, there 
are Actions, which are entire and perfect, and 
which nevertheleſs, have not a Juſt Magnitude, 
as are all thoſe Actions which we may call Mo- 
mentancous ; becauſe they happen in an inſtant, 
and have neither Preparation, nor Sequel, Theſe 
Actions however Entire they may ; >ag yet not 
having a due Extenſion, they can never make 
the Subject either of a Dramarick , nor an E. 


pick Poem; They can enter only as Epiſodes, 


or Incidents. 


2. J cal that Entire, which hath a Beginning, 
a Middle, and an End.] This is the fame Def 
nition which Plato had given us before in his 
Parmenides of, an Whele, or Entire thing, Tis 
neceſſary then, for an Action ro be wg a Juſt 
Extent ; that it has, a Beginning, a Middle, ard 
an End: That which has nor theſe three Con- 


ditions, cannot be Entire, it will be imperfect; 


and conſequently , cannot be rhe Subject either, 
of Tragedy or Epopzia, For both one and to- 
ther, neceſſarily require Actions, which have 4 
Beginning. a Middle, and an End, In which they 
differ from ordinary Fables, that are very often, 
with a Beginning and Middle; but without 
an End, as are moſt of thoſe of Aſop. But 
as theſe Terms, Beginning, Middle, and End, 
are Indeterminate , we muſt explain them the 
more exactly. And this the Author of that ex- 
cellent Piece of Epick Poem, has done before me, 
in ſhewing, that the Cauſe and Dein of rb 

eriaking 


0 
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E : dertaking an Action, are the Beginning; that the 
E” Ffccts of thoſe Cauſes, and the Difficulties we 
find in the execution of that Deſign, are the 
Aliddle; that the unravelling and reſolving thoſe 


on has its due Extent, He hath alſo render'd 
E this very plain, by Examples which are well 
enough known: the Subject of the Ilias, is the 
Anger of Achilles, which was Deſtructive ro the 
Cree. The Beginning of that Action is the 


. 
* . 


4, 


7 
$47 


Middle is all the Evils it was the occaſion of; 


KH Od\ſſes is not leſs Perfect; tis the return of V- 
hes into Ithacg. The Beginning of that Action, 
is his Departure from Trey. The Middle are the 


E Hardſhips which he ſuffered , and the Difficul- 


ties, which oppoſed his Deſign ; The End, is 
his Reſtoration, to the peaceable Poſſeſſion of his 
= Kingdom. Virgil was as Prudent and regular in 
the Conſtitution of his Aneids, as Homer was. 
Ihe Subject is Æneas; who went to Carry his 
& Goods , and Eſtabliſh his Religion in Italy ; 
The Beginning of that Action is the Burning of 


"Nm 


Ir, and AEnca's Embarkation ; His Voyages, 
Fights, and what other Obſtacles he met with, 
make the Middle; and it Ends with the Death 
b and peaceable Poſſeſſor, of an Empire in which 
he fer up his Gods. The Action of a Trage- 
Poem, and the Three Greek Tragick Poets 


Y 3. The Beginning E that, which neceſſarily ſup- 
Loſe nothing before it.] Ariſtotle is not Content 


eo lay, chat an Epick and Dramatic Poem, ought 


Difficultics, are the End; and that thus an Acti- 


OQuarrel of Agamemnon with that Prince: The 


of Iurnus, which made him Maſter of Lavinia, 


Ay, ought to be entirely like, that, of an Epick 


W which remain, have happily imitated Homer in 
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| to have a Beginning, a Middle, and an-End; 
' bur gives alſo, an cxact definition of the Three 
Parts; in ſhewing , that every one of them is 
Imperfect, and neceſſarily ſuppoſes ſomerhing e. 
elſe : He ſays chen, that The Beginning u that, n 
which neceſſarily ſuppoſes , nothing to be before it. be,! 
| The beginning of an Epick , or Dramatic Po- e 
| em, may be the Sequel of another Action; for ſelf 
Example, the Quarrel of Agameninon, and Achil. Mt? 
les, which is the beginning of the Action, of MR" © 
the Iliad, is only what follows, from an Inci. ute: 
dent, in the War of Troy. But to make tha "4 
Beginning, ro be juſt, and Sufficient , as Art». he Se 


tle here ſays, that it ſuppoſes nothing neceſſary i the 
before it, that nothing ought neceſſarily to pre- pre of 
| - cede it, and that it has ſomething which fol- am 
A Tows ; and this is the Beginning of the Action er 


MK cfolt 
Wrecks 
Wects, 
Whc D. 
Nec on 
ector, 
b., lea 
d di 
nd to 


of the 1/iad, all was quiet in the Grecian Camp, 

| when . rg „by his Injuſtice, gave Achl- 
li. les an Occaſion of being Angry with him; ſo 
| we may Conſider, this Quarrel, as an Affair, 
n that was beginning, and which did not necel- 
ſarily, depend. on any thing, which preceded, 

altho ir did not come to paſs without them: 

and we demand nothing more. There are Po. 

ets, as Statius, who little minding this Precept 

of Ariſtotle, give a Beginning, to the beginning 

of their Actions, and which, go backwards, 

the Original of things. Nothing can be more 

Vitious. Homer took Care, not to fall into this 

fault. Thus Horace gives him this Praiſe in hi 


* 7 
Vetinit 
ondir; 
nd tak 
hich 
recede 
idle 
Wt; 

an A 
ous, a; 
f Ariſt 

le oth 


Jo 4. And nd ro f 


Art of Poetry, . 


- Nee reditum Dibmeds, ab Interitu Meleagri, 
Nee Gemino bellum Trojanum Orditur ab ovo. 


Nor Meleagers death, doth Diomede bring in, 
Nor from Nouble Egg, che Trojan War begin 


0 
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4. And requires ſomething elſe, which is, or ought 
Fo be.] This laſt part of the Definition of Be- 
inning, is ſo eſſential, that 1 would not forget 
the leaſt word; the Literal Tranſlation of Ari- 
etle is, and after which ſomething ought to be, or 
&: ſelf to do. I confeſs that theſe Terms appear'd 
ko me very obſcure; But as this Philoſopher doth 
pot employ one word which is not of abſo- 
Nute neceſſity, I uſed them ar firſt without under- 
ſtanding them, bur ar laſt I believe I penetrated 
he Senſe of them. Ariſtotle explains the Nature 
pf the Effects which an Action produces, which 
hre of two ſorts, either preſent or remote. For 


Anger produc'd, were his retreat to his Ships, his 
Reſolution not to fight, and the Defeat which the 
Wrecks receivd from the Trojans. The remote Ef- 
Nects, and which were afterwards produc'd, were 
Wc Death of Patroclus, which gave occafion to his 
Neconciliation to Agamemnon; and the Death of 
eor, which giving perfect ſatisfaction to Achil- 
, leads to the entire unravelling of the Action, 
d diſpoſes Achilles to relent at Priam's Tears, 
nd to return to his firſt Tranquility. 


5. The end is juſt contrary.] To find the true 
Definition of the End, we need only reverſe the 
onditions, which are given to the Beginning, 
nd take the contrarW Senſe ; for the End is that 
hich js followed by nothing, and is neceſſarily 
receded by ſomething. The Beginning and the 
iddle precede the End, but nothing ought to fol- 
Wt ; ſo that whatever comes after the finiſhing 
an Action, is not only Unprofitable, but Vi- 
ous, and offends directly againſt this Definition 
| Ariſtotle's, If there are Poets who have offend- 
d, by giving a Beginning to the Beginning, there 
te others who have tranſgreſs d, by adding an 


after 


Example : The preſent Effects which Achilles his 


ad to the End. And ſuch is Statiu 's Fault, who 
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rel was the Subject of his Poeni, troubles hin 


Principal Action, of which it ought to be the: 


Middle Parts, which are entire by rthemlfelvs; 


to the Subject of the Poem. Such is Statiw's Hs 
ſtory of Thp/ipyla , which is altogether indepes 
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afrer the Death of the two Brothers, whoſe Qui: 


to relate what became of Creon, for whom te 
Reader had no contern. There are theſe Faults ir 
our Modern Poets, wlitth any one may remark i 
reading them, 88 855 | | 


6. The Middle is that which ſuppeſes ſomethin 
which ought to precede it, and requires ſomethin 
which ought to follow. ] We muſt not imagine thu 
Ariſtotle takes any needleſs trouble to define ſo cx. 
ackly things which were very well known, for thi 
Offences which ate often committed againſt th 
Definition, are a certain ſign, that what he define, 
is not fo well known as we think it is. According 
to this Doctrine of Ariſtotle, the Middle ought no 
ro have for it ſelf either Beginning or End, bat it 
ought to have reſpect ro the beginning of thi 


fect, and to terminate in the end, of which |; 
ought to be a Cauſe ; and conſequently all rhok 


that is to ſay, which ſuppoſe nothing before them 
nor require nothing after them, are no part d 
an Action; They are forreign, and don't belong 


dant from the Theban Action, and makes ſome 
thing Entire, from the reſt. The ſame is to l 
found in many Poems; f our greateſt Vi 
could nor prevent falling into this defect. 


7. Thoſe who would manage, 4 Subject well, ad 28 
neither beg in, nor end it, when they pleaſe.) I, N 
is a Conſequence , which is neceſſarily draw of ; 
from What has been eſtabliſhed. If a Poct vl; 
ſucceed he muſt not make his Beginning, weiß, Fay 
ſomething ought neceſſarily ro precede, nor gi 5, v 
an end to his Action, when ſomething mult « 5 
neceſſity follow ; for by that he TY 
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rows, the Oeconomy of the Subject, and makes 
geginning, or End, where there is only a Mid- 


8. Add to thi, that whatever is fine, among Ani- 
, or other beings, if it is Compoſed of Parts, 
be not only to be in order, but it ought alſo to 
e Juſt and reaſonable Magnitude, J Af- 
having explained the Parts of an Action, 


W ſhew'd the Order, and relation which they 
ht to have to one another, he undertakes, 
W explain irs extent, and the Juſt Magnitude 
och ſhould be given to it, and to that end, he 
duces a very good Compariſon, which no leſs 
Nes what he has faid, than What he is going 
ay. e | 


40 If it is Compoſed of Parts. ] For Ariſtotle 
Www, chere were Beings, which not being T 
uty, nor Order, nor Grandeur, nor Sym- 
ry, ſuch are Angels, Spirits, and God him- 


e can be ne.] Ariſtotle maintains chis Truth 
e Fourth Book ' of his Morals alſo, where 
ndeceive the People, and bring them out of 


Ing People, altho they were. little, yer they 
pr be fine, provided they were of a well 
portion d Shape; for he tells how we ought 
Fall them, Magnanimity, ſays he, Doch con- 
in the greatneſs of the Soul, as Beauty doth in 
of the Body. Young People who are little, 


ot be called fine. It is nor poſſible then, tha: 
V, which Plato ſo juſtly called, The moſt 
| 1 Tran- 


ich ought to make the Subject of a Poem, 


ed of Parts, could not from thence draw their 


a Tis for this reaſon that nothing which is too 


Error in which rh@y were, in believing chat 


be called Handſome and Well-ſhap'd, but they 
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after the Death of the two Brothers, whoſe Qui. 
rel was the Subject of his Poeni, troubles hin! Ml 

to relate what became of Creon, for whom t 
Reader had no concern. There are theſe Faults in 
our Modern Poets, wlitth any one may remarki 
reading them, | 


6. The Middle is that which ſuppeſes ſomethin 
which ought to precede it, and requires ſomethin 
which ought to follow. ] We muſt not imagine thy 
Ariſtotle takes any needleſs trouble to define ſo cx. 
ackly things which were very well known, for the 
Offences which are often committed againft thi 
Definition, are a certain ſign, thar what he define, 
is not fo well known as we think it is. According 
to this Doctrine of Ariſtotle, rhe Middle ought not 
to have for it ſelf either Beginning or End, bat f 
ought to have reſpect to the beginning of the 
Principal Action, of which it ought to be the e. 
fect, and to terminate in the end, of which ! 
ought to be a Cauſe; and conſequently all that 
Middle Parts, which are entire by themſelves, 
that is to ſay, which ſuppoſe nothing before then 
nor require nothing after them, are no patt d 
an Action; They are forreign, and don't belong 
ro the Subject of the Poem. Such is Statiu o i 
ftory of IHpſipyla, which is altogether indepet 
dant from the Theban Action, and makes toms 
thing Entire, from the reſt. The fame is to e 
found in many Poems; f& our greateſt W. 
could nor prevent falling into this defect. 


J. Thoſe who would manage, 4 Subject well, d 
neither begin, nor end it, when they pleaſe.) Thi 
is a Conſequence , which is neceſſarily draw 
from what has been eſtabliſhed. If a Poet v 
ſucceed he muſt not make his Beginning, bet 
ſomething ought neceſſarily to precede, nor g 
an end to his Action, when ſomething mukl 
neceſſity follow ;3 for by that he en 
| thro 
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rows, the Occonomy of the Subject, and makes 
Beginning, or End, where there is only a Mid- 


8. Add to thy, that whatever is fine, among Ani- 
uli, or other beings, if it is Compoſed of Parts, 
b: not only to be in order, but it ought alſo to 
re 4 Fuſt and reaſonable Magnitude.] Ate 
having explained the Parts of an Action, 
ich ought ro make the Subject of a Poem, 
W ſhew'd the Order, and relation which they 
ht to have to one another, he undertakes, 
explain irs extent, and the Juſt Magnirude 
Wich ſhould be given to it, and to that end, he 
Wduces a very good Compariſon, which no leſs 
res what he has faid, than what he is going 
br 55 


ii, Compoſed of Parts.] For 1 

w, there were Beings, which not being Com- 
ed of Parts, could not from thence draw their 
Wu, nor Order, nor Grandeur, nor Sym- 
ry, ſuch are Angels, Spirits, and God him- 


We can be fine.] Ariſtotle maintains this Truth 
he Fourth Book of his Morals alſo, where 
Indeceive the People, and bring them out of 
Error in which they were, in believing that 
ng People, altho they were little, yer they 
t be fine, provided they were of a well 
ortion'd Shape; for he tells how we ought 
al them, Magnanimity, ſays he, Doch con- 
in the greatneſs of the Soul, as Beauty doth in 
of the Body. Young People who are little, 


ee be called fine. It is nor poſſible chen, that 
uty, which Plato ſo juſtly called, The moſt 
| 1 Trap- 


% Tis for this reaſon that nothing which is too 


be called Handſome and Mell. ſhap d, but they 
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is produced in a Moment; it is neceſſary that 


ſemblances and Proportions ; and this is wa 


that is, Happy, and well Governed, whi 
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Tranſcendant and Aimable of all things, can g | 
be found in that which is little. 59 


11. Becauſe the Sight is confounded in an (| 
je, which we fee as it were in an inſenſible N 
ment] This is a wonderful Reaſon, for tis ta 
from Nature it ſelf. The Pleaſure which if 
Sight of any Object gives, is nor Pleaſure, wh 


Eye, run over all the Parts, and view the! 


fmall Object will not allow, it is ſeen as it vi 
in an inſenſible ſpace of time; there is no 
ceſſion of Time or Place, as we may ſay, and 
the Viſual Rays being contracted into ſo in 
a Compaſs, muſt needs be Jumbled and 0 
founded. no 


12. What is tov great, cannot be fine neil 
If the Eye is confounded by an Object wi 
is roo ſmall, becauſe ir is all ſeen, in too þ 
time; it is loſt in an Object too great, 
cauſe it can fee it only by many repeated Vi 
and cant contract all the Parts into one view a 
whereby it may be capable of judging 
Ariſtotle purſues this Maxim ſo far in tte 
venth Book of his Politicks, that he prove 
the ſame reaſon that no Dominion can be! 


either too Little or too Great. If it is tool 
tle, it will be Weak; if it is too Gren 
will not Enjoy an Orderly Government; 
only being able to rule any State of fud 
tent; wherefore it ought to have a due! 
nitude : And the Meaſure of this Lay 
is, when all the People who compoſe % 
be known to him who Governs, and 

led by the fame Laws. If Ariſtotle us 
the right, as Theory perſwades us, kb! 


* 
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bi Alexander made but bad uſe of his Leſ- 


13. So ought the Subjects of Dramatic, Pieces, 
= have ſuch an extent, that that the Memory 
Wy receive, and retain them without trouble.] 
Wor what the Eye is to viſible Objects, the Me- 
Wory is to Intellectual; as the Eye muſt com- 
chend and meaſure the Parts of an Object, 
Jichout trouble, to find it fine, ſo muſt the Me- 
Wory receive and retain, without being bur- 
end, all the Parts of the Subject of a Tra- 
ay, ro know its Beauty. If it ſhould be too 
ie, the Mind would have no Pleaſure in con- 


r apprehend it all together, and rae Memory 


W 4r:/torlc's, is founded on Nature, and on the 
Wc Practice of the Ancients. Let us ſee for 


„ where we ſhall find that juſt Magnitude, 
hich Ariſtotle requires. The Scene opens with 
Sacrifice which a great Number of Thebans 


hat Prince enters, and to comfort the People, 

Wis them, Thar he had ſent Creoꝝ a long time 
0 to enquire of Apollos Oracle at Delphos, the 
cans of making the devouring Peſtilence ceaſe, 
on which Creon arrives and relates what the 
racle had faid : Oedipus ſends for Tireſias to ex- 
an it. The Prophet ar firſt refuſed ro do it; 
t provokd at laſt by the Severe Carriage of 
edipus, he accuſes him of the Murder of L aur. 
eius imagines that 'rwas Creon made Hm do 
'S : Creen complains of this Injuſtice, ſo the two 

ces Quarrel : Focafta comes in to appcaſe 
em, and endeavours ro remove the Uneaſi- 
5, which the Reproach that was cait on Oedi- 
„ gave him; but - what ſhe ſaid ſerved only 
2 5 "IO 


ring it: If ir ſhould be too great, it would 
Would very difficultly retain it. This Precept 


xample, the Subject of the Oedipus of Sopho- 


e making in the Court of Oedipus's Palace. 


f 


are neither longer, nor more embarraſs'd, as u 


that he ſhould alſo regulate the time of the dt 
ration of the Repreſentation ; bur this ts wit 
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to augment his Trouble. A Meſſenger err 
from Corinth, who brought the News of th 


Death of King Polybzus, who was thought to ht 
his Father; and to remove ſome Fears which je 


had upon account of his ſupposd defiling hi 5 
Mothers Bed, he tells him, That the King ut he 
Queen of Corinth were not his Parents; he wy 
reſolved to know the Matter throughly, and «Ri: 
quires of the Shepherd, who alone was able ore 
give him a perfect Account of his Misfortune: ex 


The Shepherd leaves him no room to doubt of a 
his Crimes, and then he Puniſhes himſelf. Thi 
is the entire Plan of the Oedipus, even with th 
Epiſedes too. There is nothing in it bur win 
may be ſeen at once, and which rhe Mem 
may eatily retain. The Subjects of Epick Poem 


mall tee in what follows. 
14. Now the preciſe meaſure of this extent in uit 
regards the duration of the Repreſentation, ant tit 
nitention of the Spectators, cannot be determind 
ertain and fixt Rules. ] Ariſtotle was very ſenſibt 
that after having ſpoke of the extent of b 
Subject of Tragedy, the Reader would del 


ne would not engage himſelf in, becauſe 6 
impoſſible to give certain Rules to it: The &. 
tation of rhe Repreſentation, depends on d 
Nature of rhe Poem, as we ſhall ſee in wik 
follows. A Tragedy, to be perfect, ought 1 
MG OCCupy more or lets time for the Action, in 
ior the Repreſentation, for then it has all it 
Circumſtances of Probability. The Greek Ti 
:odians always practisd ir, they look't on! 
as an invitpenſable Law, which ought never ! 
be rrarferets'd, they have ſometimes ml 
ted their kucidems in ſuch a manner, 48 

| WOou 


* 15, For Example: If an hundred Tragedies 
nere to be playd in one Day, we muſi meaſure 
be time by the Houreglaſs.] This is the true 
reaſon which hinderd Ariſtotle from ſpeaking his 
Mind before: He explains himſelf with ſome 
Eancafneſs, and his words contain a ſharp Re- 
Efcxion on the | Athenians, who were ſo be- 
Eavicch't to Shows, that they were never tird of 
em, and caus'd twelve or fixteen Tragedies 
o be Acted in one Day; for they had eftabli- 
med Plays where three or four Poets diſpu- 
ed the Prize of Poetry, every one of them 
ad four Tragedies, of which the laſt was a, 
EDaryrical Piece. Wherefore thoſe which were 
Eeompoſed on rhoſe Occaſions, were ordinarily 
Porter than the others, which were Acted more 
Wcoularly, and ro which they gave a greater Ar- 
ation. Whar occaſion then (ſays Ariſtotle) is 
ere to give Rules for the duration of rhe Re- 
Preſentation, when 1 have to do with a Pco- 
e, who, if the Fancy takes them, will ro Mor- 
Wow require an hundred Pieces for one Day, 
d oblige the Poets ro make their Poems or 
ch a length, as they ought to have according 
W the time which is allow'd to repreſent chem 


A. 


16. 4s they ſay it was formerly prattis d.] This 
the only Paſſage I know which {hows tha: 
e Ancient Greeks cauſed their Plays ro be Act- 
by the Hour-glaſs. From Ariſtotle's time 
ar Cuſtom was' aboliſh't, and was oblery'd on- 
at the Bar, as was practis d afterwards among 
* Remans, where two Hours were given to rhe 
antf, and three to the Defendant. The Atbe— 
au at laſt ſaw the Folly of mcaſuring out 
he 


= 


0 D aunt Þ Ewen yivelar, Becauſe we do not ſv 


more like, and conſequently more perfect. Tit 


within theſe Bounds, and have given to ther 


to the Repreſentation all the Time, which ri 
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the Time to the Poets, who took Pains to direr: 
them. | | 5 


17. And aſſuredly the larger extent any Piece hr 
the finer it will be, provided it be not fo large, un 
the Subj ect cannot be comprehended all at once, andi 
the proſpect of it be amaʒ d and confounded, I ua 
willing in theſe laſt words to expreſs all the forte 
of the Text, Miyer ms ovrSeac ras, by which 4%. 

ſtotle manifeſtly alludes to what he had ſaid befor; 


it all at once. A Piece ought to encreaſe no lor. 
ger, than till its Subject hath all, which t 
ought to have, to be ſeen all at once withou 
confounding the Sight, which it will infalliby 
do, if it is too little ; or without cauſing it v 
wander, as certainly it will, if tis roo great 
This, in my Opinion, is the true Senſe of thi 
Paſſage. 5 


18. That is to ſay, that a Piece to have iti ji 
extent, ought to take up ſo much time, as it mi 
neceſſarily, or probably do, rightly to induce ti 
Incidents, ] To make a good Tragedy, whi 
ſhall be a true Imitation, the Action which! 
Imitated ought not in reality ro be longer tha 
the Repreſentation, for ſo the Repreſenrarion 5 


three Greek Tragedians have moſt an end Ke! 


Actions only ſo much Time as is neceſlary ! 
Repreſent them. When they could not Kt 
duce them to this exactly (which very { 
dom happen'd) they had Recourſe to the pal 
Veri-ſimilitude; that is, not being able to gt 


Truth of the Action did neceſſarily requite! 
they ſhorrned that Time, and were ſatis) 
{9 to manage it, that the Audience might th 

[this 
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chat all the Incidenrs of their Pieces could hap- 
pen in the Time which they ſuppos d. It is 
true, that in endeavouring to keep to the Veri- 
fſimilitude, they have fomerimes ſtrangely offend- 
ed againſt it. Euripides in his Suppliants, and 
FE £/chlus in his Agamemnon, have made their He- 
rvoes Act, what is impoſſible to do in the time they 
agn them, which is much too ſhort 5 bur 
che Violence they offer to the Incidents, and 
the Law they have made, which obliges them 
do follow this Rule, prove, rhat there was an 


4% 


E= indiſpenſable Neceſſity, and will convince thoſe 


* 
6. 
_ =” 


on it, That the Rule of twenty four or thirty 
W Hours, which they would eftabliſh at this time, 


Dramatick Poem; and 'tis alſo what the Anci- 
ents never knew. In a word, the Repreſenta- 


don, ſhould neither be longer nor ſhorter than 


W the Action ir imitates. But as there arc Acti- 
W ons of ren or twelve Hours, and tis impoſſible 
o make the Repreſentation of them ſo long; 
W then indeed not to deprive the Theatre of its 
Subjects, we may bring in ſome of the Inci- 
dents in the Intervals only, the better to de- 
cee the Audience, who will not pry ſo nar- 
W wy, as ro mind what is behind the Scenes; 
provided there be nothing roo Extravagant ; 
and that the Poet conducts himſelf with Arr 
ad Meaſure. And therefore Ariſtotle ſupply d 
che Defect of Neceflity, by the Probability. 
Ibis Probability may be preſervd, tho we 
| ſhould pur into four Hours, What really was 
Acted in ten; bur it is impoſſible not to tranſ- 
greſs it, when we crowd into fo ſhort a Space, 
what took up four and twenty or thirty Hours. 
uch long Actions can never be the Subject 
Jof Tragedy; becauſe in the Repreſentation, the 

Poet can never bring in the Incidents, either 
Neceflarily 


W who will give themſelves the trouble to reflect 


Wis monſtrovs, and ruines all the Beauty of a 


1 
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Space of a Day. You may ſee what has been 
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Neceſſarily or Probably. Thus Ariſtotle hath 
ſaid, That all thoſe Actions are without the 
Rules, ſince they are not contained in the 


Remark d on the Fifth Chapter. 


St th. 
- 


— — — 2 * * - — — — ͤ— — — — 7 —— 
$ a f 


1 Unity of 145 he and in what it 


5 that Unity. How Homer knew it. An 
112 of that Poet, The Integrity of the 
Alion: And what ought to be the Conne x- 
. on between all its n 


. * 
Rt ; 


3 many think, taken en one perſon only: 
as we ſee every day an infinity of Accidents, 
thc greateſt part of which, we can make no- 


f the ſame Man, are ſo many and different, 
Ve can never reduce them to this Unity, and 
Wc of them one and the ſame Action. 


W for this Reaſon it ſeems to me, that all the 

, who have made the Heracleids, or the 
$i4s, or any ſuch like Poems, are deceived 
much; for they were in the wrong, to 
N, that becauſe 7. heſeus was one, and Hercules 
one, that all (4) their Lives ought oaly to 
E one subject, one Fable; and that the unity ef 
iero made the unity of the Afton. 


Gs who excelb'd other Poets in all 
ts, ſeems to me perfectly to have known 
4 either by (b) the natural ſagacity 


Bi Compoling his Oeſſes, he has not men- 


F "PSP 2 > = Ac 


ki Life, 
tate, vr Art, 


— — — SAO, 
i —— — — 
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2 The Errors of ſame Ancient Poets 


bid. that is one; it happens alſo that the Acti- 


; happy Genius, or by the Rules of-Art; 


E tica'd 


_ Greeks aſſembled their Army: For, becauſe, 


take only one away, the whole will be entin 
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tion'd all the Adventures of Ulyſec - For en 


ple, he has not mixt the Wound he receiy! 
Tarnaſſus, with his feigned Madneſs, when 


of them happen'd , *tis neither neceſſary, 
probable, that the other ſhould alſo hay 
but he has employed all that could have rej 
to one only and the ſame Action, as is that cf 
Oayſes. He hath follow'd the ſame in his li 


4. As then in all other Imitations, (c) 
is imitated is one, ſo in Tragedy, ſince te] 
ble is imitation of an Action, that Action n 
be one and entire; and whoſe different part; 
ſo link'd together, that if you tranſpoſethen, 


changed, or deſtroy'd : For whatever can be] 
in, or left out, without cauſing a ſenſible chu 
cannot be a part of an Action. 


REMARKS on Chap. 8, 
1. The Subject ought to be one, and not, as mat) 


taken from one perſon only.] Ariſtotle refutes tit 
ror of thoſe who pretended the unity of the 


made the unity of the Action; and that if thet is 
comprehended only the Actions of one Man, iti 
unity, and was within the Rules. There is nt in 
falſer, as this Philoſopher proves very folidly. ntl 
is there no Poem, ſay you, where there are . 
Actions? Who doubts it: But there is on!) rel 
which is independant, and doth not make a eee 
the Principal Action, which ought to have r 
ſubordinate ones. As Ariſtotle ſaid, it is in Px U 1 
as in Painting; a Painter puts many Actions in Ki 


Piece 3 but thoſe Actions form only one entire} 


e One Imitation is of one thing. 
4 | 
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& 4 Poet uſes many Epicodes, but all thoſe Epi- 
taken by themſelves finiſh nothing, they are 
Imperfect members, which make together one 
the ſame Action. 


Hr, as we ſee every day an Infinity of Accidents, 
We createſt part of which we can make nothing that 
„ / happens alſo, that the Actions of the ſame 
de ſo many and different, &c.] Ariſtotle means 
what generally happens in the World, in diffe- 
bes, and places, is not ſometimes more dif- 
than the Actions of one Man: So that twould 
Imoſt as ridiculous to endeavour to make one 
n of all the Actions of the World, as to re- 
the Adventures of this one Man to Unity. 


For this reaſon it ſeems to me, that all the Poets 


ich like Poems, are deceived very much.] It ap- 
> by this paſſage, that in Ariſtotles time there 


ids, Which comprehended all the Actions © 
Hero's; Tis an aſtoniſhing thing, that after 
ſt and ſolemn a Cenſure, and grounded on Ex- 
es Which are fo folid, and of ſuch great Autho- 
as the two Poems of Homer, from which Vir- 
ſelf thought he onght not to wander, that 
5 ſhould be guilty of the fault in his Achille: de, 
is here condemn'd by Axiſtotle; for he has 
oſen one Action, as Homer and Virgil, but has 
in all the Actions of Achilles, and deſcrib'd 
entirely. Probably Statius had not read Ari- 
Art of Poetry; for at all times ill Poets, who 
reſur'd too much on their own knowledge, 
geglected to inſtruct themſelves in the Rules 
eir Art, and wrote without knowing them. 
u may ſay, he had read Homer's and YVirgil's 
: Yes, he had read them, juſt as ſome do 
tnat is, without diſcovering the beauty of that 


te much more perfectly. This proves very 


have made the Heracleide, or the Theſeide, or 


many Poems as vicious, as the Heracleids, and 


lous Conduct, and yet think themſelves able 
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tion'd all the Adventures of Ulyſes - For exam. 
ple, he has not mixt the Wound he receiv'd on 
Tarnaſſus, with his feigned Madneſs, when the 
Greeks aſſembled their Army: For, becauſe one 
of them happen'd , *tis neither neceſſary, not 
probable, that the other ſhould alſo happen; 
but he has employed all that could have reſpet 
to one only and the ſame Action, as is that of the 


Oayſſes. He hath follow'd the ſame in his Iliad, 


4. As then in all other Imitations, (c) what 


is imitated is one, ſo in Tragedy, ſince the Fa 


ble is imitation of an Action, that Action mul. 
be one and entire; and whoſe different parts ate 
ſo link'd together, that if you tranſpoſe them, or 
take only one away, the whole will be entire 
changed, or deſtroy'd : For whatever can be put 
in, or left out, without cauſing a ſenſible change 


cannot be a part of an Action. 


REMARKS on Chap. 8. 


1. The Subject ought to be one, and not, as many think, 
taken from one perſon only.] Ariſtotle refutes the E 
ror of thoſe who pretended the unity of the Hero 
made the unity of the Action; and that if the Poem 
comprehended only the Actions of one Man, it kept 
unity, and was within the Rules. There is nothing 
falſer, as this Philoſopher proves very ſolidly. But 
is there no Poem, ſay you, where there are manj 
Actions? Who doubts it:? But there is only one 
which is independant, and doth not make a partd 


the Principal Action, which ought to have lever 


ſubordinate ones. As Ariſtotle laid, it is in Poetry 
as in Painting; a Painter puts many Actions into one 
Piece ʒ but thoſe Actions form only one entire perk: 


— 


(e One Imitation is of ont thing. | | 
| 3 One) 
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5 one, A Poet uſes many Epicodes, but all thoſe Epi- 
codes taken by themſelves finiſh nothing, they are 


7 
& 


x 
5 


" 


. 
80 


and the ſame Action. 


"> 


Adion of all the Actions of the World, as to re- 
Educe the Adventures of this one Man to Unity. 


3. For this realon it ſeems to me, that all the Poets 
ho have made the Heracleide, or the Theſeide, or 
Ian ſuch like Poems, are deceived very much.) It ap- 
Wpe:rs by this paſſage, that in Ariſtotles time there 
Were many Poems as vicious, as the Heracleids, and 
Theſeids , Which comprehended all the Actions of 
heir Hero's; Tis an aſtoniſhing thing, that after 
juſt and ſolemn a Cenſure, and grounded on Ex- 
mples which are ſo ſolid, and of fuch great Autho- 
rity, as the two Poems of Homer, from which Vir— 

* himſelf thought he onght not to wander, that 
Nai ſhould be guilty of the fault in his Achilleide, 
rich is here condemn'd by Ariſtotle; for he has 
pot choſen one Action, as Homer and Virgil, but has 
en in all the Actions of Achilles, and deſcrib'd 
im entirely. Probably Statius had not read Ari- 
Ptle's Art of Poetry; for at all times ill Poets, who 
Pave preſum'd too much on their own knowledge, 
ave neglected to inſtruct themſelves in the Rules 
t their Art, and wrote without knowing them, 
it you may ſay, he had read Homer's and Y:rgil's 
Poems: Yes, he had read them, juſt as fome do 

N, that is, without diſcovering the beauty of that 
$irvellous Conduct, and yet think themſelves able 
write much more r This proves oy 
ene HASTE, > a veel 


_ 
» 


E but imperfect members, which make together one 
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well the truth of what has been ſaid in Hora 
Art of Poetry, That none can be an excellent Poet mit, 
9% Art. It is neceſſary that the beſt natural um 
be Poliſh'd, Enrich'd, Strengthen'd, and Aſffiſef 
by Study; for withour its help, they are gencraly 
raſh and blind. We have a very remarkable en. 
ample in our time: Mr. Corneille had,without doyb 
one of the greateſt Genius's for the Theatre thy 
ever was ſeen; when he began to write, he not only, 
had not read the Rules of a Dramatick Poem, u 
did not know there were any; as he confeſſes ui 
one of his Prefaces. We 5881 only compare one d 
thoſe Pieces which were made, as we may {iy 
inhis time of Ignorance, with any of thoſe whichhe 
made, after he had been by long ſtudy inſtructed i 
thoſe Rules. 


4. Homer, who excel'd all other Poets in all reſpett, 
| ſeems to me perfectly to have known the defect, eit 
by the natural ſagacity of his happy Genius, or by it 
Rules of Ant.] Ariftotle would not decide the H 
mous Queſtion, Whether Homer be the firſt Author 
of Epick Poem ? or whether he wrote after other, 
who opened the way to him? If it was the firſt, te 
*muſt apprehend by the force of his Genius alone, 
that an Epic Poem ought to comprehend one Adtio 
of the Hero only. If he followed others, then ther 
hs an Art known, of which he might follow tit 
ules. 


5. For Example, he has not mit the Wound he tt 
ceiv'd on Parnaſſus, with his feign'd Madneſs, win 
the Greeks aſſembled their Army.] If ſuch a Poet 
Statins had made the Odyſſes, he would not have fil 
ed to {et forth all Vlyſes Actions, and conſequent) 
would not have forgot the cunning, trick he uſed 
exempt himſelf from going to the Siege of 719 
but Homer is not fallen into that fault, he ſaw thi 
that counterfeit Madneſs had no connexion either i 
Truth, or Probability, with the Subject of his I 
em; and therefore he ſays not one word of it. * 

ö | £ | 4 
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dealt otherwiſe with the Wound Ulyſſes recei- 

bd at Parnaſſus, for although that Wound was no 
breto the Matter of his Poem, than the Madneſs 
feigned when the Greeks aſſembled themſelves, 
however he has not omitted ſpeaking of it, be- 
be he found an opportunity of inſerting, it ſo na- 
ally in his Principal Action, that it becomes a 
Wcſlary part of it, ſince it cauſes a remembrance 
that Hero. The Story in few words is thus : 
en Ulyſſes was young, he went to fee his Grand- 
er Autolycus who had ſome Land near Parnaſſus : 
hee, defirous to divert his Grandſon, or- 
ed his Children to go a Hunting with him on 
nt Parnaſſus, The Dogs had ſeized a Boar, 
I. cam? firſt in with him, and was woanded 
15 Tusks below the Knee; Homer makes a won- 
&l uſe of this Adventure of Ulyſſes; for that 


orders Euryclea to wath that Princes Feet; 
; perceiving that the Woman who had bred 
would know the Scar, went into a dark place 
e might not be diſcovered ; but all his pre- 
dns were in vain, for Euryclea knew the wound 
e touch: So this Hiſtory, Which is related at 
b, in the Nineteenth Book of the Odyſſes, far 
being a Foreign Epicode , becomes very natu- 


clary to give an account of that remem- 
Which followed. wr 


ith his feigned Madneſs, when the Greeks 
ed their Army.) They Write that Ulſſes, 


himſelf a Fool that he went to Plow with 
Lad an Horſe : Palamedes ſuſpected the Conn- 
and to be aſſur'd that it was fo, he took 
Ys, Who was in his Cradle, and put him 
er the Plow-Wheels; Ulyſſes could not con- 
5Furrow without Killing his Son, ſo ſtopt 
(Over'd the Trick. If this particular ha 
Horlous to Ulyſes, as it is unworthy him, 
| K 3 Aud 


ce being arriv'd at Pexelope's Palace, unknown, 


the manner of joyning it to the Subjet ;, for 


ll himſelf from going to the Trojan War, 
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and little agreeable to his Character, Homer woll 
certainly never have forgot it. 


7. For becauſe one of them happen d, tis mi 
neceſſary, nor probable, that the other ſhould 4 
happen.] This Paſſage is very important; for 4; 
ftotle moſt evidently teaches, of what Nature t\ 
different parts, which a Poet uſes to form one n 
the ſame Action, ought to be: They ought to \ 
the neceſſary, or probable, conſequences of one 
ther, as the remembrance of Ulyſſes was cf j 
Wound. Every Adventure then, which hath n 
this connexion , and relation, with ſome part 

the Matter of the Poem, ought to be rejected 
Foreign, and which breaks the unity of the Attn 
and therefore Homer took care not to interrupt t 
unity of his Odyſſes, by the Epicode of the h 
neſs which Ulyſſes feigned ; for that Incident c 
never be produc'd by any of thoſe which were 
ceſſary and proper to the Poem, nor produce 
which had the leaſt relation to them. Our he 
Tragedies oftentimes offend agamſt this Rule, 
and | have remark'd the ſame faults in the Gf 
Tragedians. We ſhall ſpeak of this, when wel 
eo occaſion to explain what an Epicodict 
e IS. 


8. But he has employed all that could have | 
to one only and the ſame Action, as is that i 
Odyſſes; and he hath followed the ſame in his ll 
There is not one Epicode, in the Iliads, or 0 
which hath not the three Conditions requir! 
ood one; they are .proper to the Subject, 
rawn from the ground of the Fable: Tt! 
ſo joyn'd with the Principal Action, that one» 
neceſſiry Conſequence of the other, either ti! 
ee And to conclude, they are in n 
elves imperfect Members, which do not 
compleat and finiſh'd Body; for an Epicoce, " 
makes a Compleat Action, can't be one pil 
Principal Action. regs, 


ſ 
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9. As then in all other Imitations, what i«1mitated 
ore, ſo in Tragedy.) After having aſſur'd vs, that 
Tragedy ought to imitate one Action alone, he con- 
firms his opinion by the example of all other Imi- 
Itations, ev'ry one of Which propoſes to imitate only 
ne thing; as Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
nd all other Arts and Imitations, of which he has 
poßen in the beginning of this Art of Poe. Har- 
baus, who Painted the Madneſs which Ves 
onterfeited among the Grecian Princes, cor- 
uptec the Unity of his Action, by the mixture of 
he Wound which that Prince received at Parnaſſus. 
tis ſo of all others; Tragedy can have no pecu- 
har privilege in this caſe, for ſince it is an Imi— 
tion, it muſt follow the nature of all other Imi- 
tions. „ 


10. IW boſe different parts are ſo liakd together, 
at if you tranſpoſe them, or take only one away, the 
Woe will be entirely chang'd or deftroyd.] In a 
ramatick, as well as in an Fpick Poem, when the 
bject is once well form'd, that all the parts which 
pmpole it are in their proper places, and the 
picodes ſo depending on one another, that the firſt 
e the occaſion of the latter, it is impoſlible to 
uſpoſe, or take away any one part, without 
anging, or deſtroying the whole Action. If we 
ud tranſpoſe, for example, one of the Epicodes 
Spctes's Oedipus, the Action could no longer 
llt, or it muſt de double. We may ſee the 
he in the JLads; If Achilles ſhould become tracta- 
, and receive ſatisfaction from Agamemnon be- 
© the death of Patroclus , *twould deſtroy the 
lity of the Subject entirely; Homer would have 
Angers and two Revenges to fing off. 
J 


i. For whatever can be put in, or left out, 
wut cauſing a ſenſible change, cuunot be part of 
Action.] That which is a Member of a Body, 

K 4 is 
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is by no means indifferent to that Body; and it 
makes a very ſenſible change, when it is either 
taken Jobs or added. All that then which can 
be omitted, or added, to a Subject, with a per. 
ceptible alteration, can in no wiſe þe a neceſſary 

art of that Subject. This is a very ſure Rule, to 
Exftinguiſh the true Epicodes from the falſe; theſe 
laſt add nothing to the Principal Action, when 
they are added; and diminiſh nothing of it, when 
they are omitted. Such is the Hiſtory of Hypo 
in Stat ius s T hebaids, which add nothing to the ub. 
jet, nor will the Subject loſe any thing, tho you 
læave that out. | 
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CHAP. IX. 


| The Poet ought to follow the Truth, or wee 


ri. ſimilitude. 1he difference between a Po- 
et and an Hiſtorian.'] he advantages Poetry 
has over Fliſtor . If 17 apeay ma) invent the 


Names of all the Perſons. An example drawy 


from the Tragedy of Agarhon. If we muſt al- 
ways follow the I. ables which are received, Hom 
a Poet is Maſter of his Subject. Whether a 
true Hiſtory may be the Subject of Tragedy. 


What Epicodick Fables are. And why good 


Poets have ſometimes been Guilty of that 
Error, Saurprize is neceſſary to Tragedy. 
How the Fable ought to produce this ſar— 


prize, The Hiſtory of the Statue of Mitys. 


what we have already ſaid, it is eaſie 
to diſcern, that 'tis not the (2) Property 


of a Poet, to relate things juſt as they came to 


paſs, but as they might, or ought neceſſarily or 


probably to nappen. 


* 


For an Hiſtorian , 2nd a Poet don't differ in 


that one Writes in Proſe, and the other in 
-Verſe; for truly Herodotus's Hiſtory might very 
well be put into Verſe, and twould be no leſs in 

a Hiſtory when in Verſe, than *ris now in Proſe. 
But they differ in this, that an Hiſtorian 


Writes what did happen, and a Poet what might, 


er oupht to have, come to paſs. *Tis for this reaſog 


1159 


* 


that Poetry is more () Solid and Moral than 
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138 Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry. 
Hiſtory, becauſe it treats of general, and Hiſtory 
relates only particular things; a general thing, 
is that, which every Man, of ſuch or ſuch 
a Character, necellarily or probably ought to ſay, 
or do, which is the aim of Poeſy, even when 
it impoſes Names on the Perſons. A parti- 
cular thing is, /or Example, what Alcibiades has 
done or ſuffer'd. 


3. This is already render'd very (4) ſenſi- 
ble in Comedy; for the Comick Poets, after 
having drawn up their Subject on probability, 
impoſe what Names they pleaſe on their Per- 
ſons, and don't imitate the (6) Satyrical 
Poets, who confine themſelves to particulars 
only. 


4. Tis true, that the Tragick Poets make 
uſe of (c) true Names; but the reaſon of that 
is, becauſe whatever is poſlible (4) is credible; 
now what never happen'd, does not always ap- 
pear poſſible; whereas we cannot doubt, but 
that which hath been already done, may be 
poſſible, (without any difficulty) ſince it could 
not have been, if it had been impoſſible. 


5. It falls out however very often, that in 
Tragedies we are contented. with.one or two 
Names which are known, and all the other in- 
vented. There are alſo Pieces where not one 
Name is known, as in the Tragedy of Agathon, 
which he calls the Flower ; for in that Piece, all 
the Names are feign'd, as the things are too, and 
yet 1t pleaſes. : Cara ey4* 


= x 


* — SS 


(a) perceiveable· — 1 A 
(c) Names already made. (s) Can perſuade. 


6. 'Tis 
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6. Iis not therefore (e) neceſſary , always 
to tye up ones ſeit ſcrvpulorily to follow known 
Fables, from whence the Subject of Tragedies are 
generally drawn, that would be ridiculous z for 


what is known, is ordinarily ſo by few, and yet 


nevertheleſs it equally pleates all. 


7. By this it is evident, that a Poet ought 
(J) to be the Author of his Subject, as much as 
(g ) of his Verſe, eſpecially, fiuce he imitates 
Actions, and is a Poet only by Imitation; (%) and 
when he alfo expoſcs true Inc idents on the Stage, 
he no leſs deſerves the Name of a Poet, ſince 
nothing hinders, but that the Incidents which 
did really happpen, may have all the veri-fmi- 
litude , and all poſſibility which Art requires, 
and which may cauſe him to be look'd on as the 
Author and Poet. 7 TIE DT TAY 


8. The Epicodick are the (i] moſt imper- 
fect of all ſimple Fables and Actions. I call a 
Fable Epicodick , which hath Epicodes that are 
not joyn'd onewith another, either truly, or pro- 


bably. 11] Poets () fall into this Error by their 


Ignorance, and the good by:their Compliiſance to 


(J) the Actors; for as (m) there are always 


Jealouſies between the different Companies of Come. 
deans, who diſpute the Prize: The Poets, . let 
the Actors appear, ſtretch and violate their Sub- 
jects z and Conſequently , are very often fjorc d to 
break the Unity of its parts. = 


_ 8 — 7 ng 
5 1 — 


— — —_— „ * N * I 
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GO Required, 


(7) Rather. (s) Than. () and he is no lefs 8 Fort for 
relating thoſe thing which were really acted , ſince they were poſſible ard 


probe ble, and in fo doing, he is the Foet of choſe thic gi, 
| (1) Worſt. + (4) Make theſe on the ir own account. © (0) For. 
(mz) They write Piece far the ptiae | 

| 18 85 ; 9. (n) Tra- 
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9. (n) Tragedy is not only the Imitation of 
an entire Action, but of ( ſuch an Action as 
excites Terror and Compaſſion ; now theſe two 


Paſſions come by ſur prize, when ſome things 


are produc'd out of others, contrary to our ex- 
ſpectations. For the Wonderful is much more 
to he ſeen in theſe than in thoſe which happen 
without deſign, and by chance; ſince even in 
thoſe things which Fortune Conducts, theſe 
which ſeem to eome to paſs deſignedly, and are 
by a particular direction, are always much more 
ſurprizing and wonderful; as it happen'd to the 


Statue of Mitys at Argos, which, in the mi dale of 


a great Feagg fell on his Murderer, and kil'd him 
() on tze ſpot. For (4) it did not ſeem up- 
on any account to happen by accident. It ne- 
ceſſarily foliows from hence, that thoſe Fables, 


when this Conduct is obſerved , will always appear 


the fineſt. | 
REMAKKS on Chap. 9. 


r. By what I have already ſaid, it is eaſie to diſ- 
cern, that tis not the property of a Poet to relate things 


Juft as they came to paſs but as they might, or ought, 


neceſſarily or probably happen.] Ariſtotle having taught 
that Tragedy is the Imitation of one ſingle Action, that 
that Action ought to be perfect and entire; and that 
all the parts which compoſe it, ought to be o 
link d together, that no one can either be tranſ- 

os'd , or taken away, without changing, or de- 

roying the whole, draws from thoſe Principles 
the following conſequence ;, It is eaſie to diſcern , 


that tis not the Property of a Poet, to relate things 


3 


KC * — 8 


&n) Sin-e ti erefore, 
he was looking at it, 
denthy, . | 


(e) Tertible and Miſerable ones. (p) As | 
(9) Thoſe things don t ſeem to happen Acci- 


Juft 


* EW. 
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juſt as they came to paſs.) In effect, if any Poet 
ould oblige himſelf to relate things juſt as they 
really happen'd. his Action would not have the neceſ- 
fary extent, he cculd give it neither that begin- 
ning, middle, nor end, which Ariſtotle requires in 
an Action; and what is yet more confiderable, as 
he could not know all the Cauſes and Motives of 
the Incidents which compos'd it, he could not make 
his Incidents ſo dependent one on another, that the 
firſt ſhould be the cauſe of the latter; the Reaſon 
is plam, for a prodigious number of things happen 
every day, of which we know not the Cauſes, eſpe- 
cially thoſe which concern Monarchs, which are 
properly the Subjects of Tragedy. Nowqa Poet is 
obliged to explain all the Cauſes of the bncidents 
which enter into the 1 veg of the Subject; and 
as 'tis juſt to let him be Maſter of his Matter, fo it 
ould not be required of him to {peak things as they 
are, but as they may, or ought to be, provided he 
follows either Neceſſity, or Probability; for no- 
thing more can be required of him. All this Chap- 
ter 1s of great importance ; and I ſhall endeavour 
to make it as plain and clear as poſlible, 


2. Neceſſarily, or Probably. } Neceſſity and Pro- 
bability, are very often not found in thoſe things 
which do really happen, becauſe we are Ignorant of 
the Cauſes which have produc'd thoſe Effects. 


3. For an Hiſtorian and a Poet don't differ in that 
ome Writes in Proſe, and the other in Verſe. ] In or- 
der to maintain what he has ſaid, he goes on to ther 
the difference between a Poet and an Hiſtorian ; 
this difference doth not conſiſt, in one's Writing in 
Verſe, and the other in Prole; for if Herodorus's 
Hiſtory ſhould be put into Verie, it would be {ill 
am Hiſtory in Verie; and if the Iliads was turnd 
Into Proſe, it would, for all that, be a Poem in 
Proſe; there muſt then be ſome more effential 
ſifference, and which does not proceed from the 


Marner, 
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Manner, but the Matter; and this is what he is 
going to explain. 


4. But they differ in this, That an Hiftorian Writes 
what did happen, and a Poet what might, or ought to 
have, come to paſs. } An Hiſtorian doth not make 
his Matter, he ſpeaks only what he knows, and no 
more is ire of him, provided he keep to the 
truth. Tis not fo with the Poet; as he is Author 
of his Matter, he follows only truth or veri- 
ſimilitude, that is to ſay, That all which he relates, 
may or ought to happen as he relates it ; and if he 
does at any time take any thing from Hiftory, tis 
only ſo far as it can accommodate him, and that 
is, furniſhes Subjects, as he would have feign'd them, 
otherwiſe he may change all that is not convenient 
for him. . | 


J. ITis for this Reaſon that Poetry is more Solid, 
and Moral, than Hiſtory; becauſe it treats of general, 
and Hiftory relates only particular things.] There is 
nothing more ſolid and real, than the Advantage 
Ariftotle gives here to Poetry, over Hiſtory ; but 
we muſt not imagine that he had only a deſign to 
extol the excellence of that Art, he would alſo make 
known its Nature: Poetry, ſays he, is more grave 
and Phyloſophick than Hiſtory; for that is the term 
he uſes. For truly Hiſtory can inſtru& no further 
than the Facts it relates give an opportunity, aud 
as thoſe Facts are particular, it very rarely happen 
that they are ſuitable to thoſe who read them, and 
there is not one of a Thouſand to whom they 
agree; and thoſe to whom they do agree, have nv! 
perhaps in all their Lives two occaſions, on Which 
they can draw any advantage from what they hate 
Read. 'Tis not ſo with Poetry, that keeps cloſe 
to Generals, and it is ſo much the more Inltrucuvs 
and Moral, as General things ſurpaſs Particulars 3 
| theſe agree to one only, thoſe to all the World: 


Beſides, tis not the Facts which inſtruct, 10 fs 
5 | ans 
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Cauſes of thoſe Facts. The Hiſtorian very rarely 


recounts the Cauſes of what he r-'ates, for they 
are almoſt alway kept ſecret , and if he does ex- 
lain them, tis rather conjectures which he gives, 
than certain truths. But the Poet bein? Maſter of 


his Matter, advances nothing for which he doth 


not give a very good Reaſon ; and there is not 
ſo much as a ſmall incident, of which he doth not 
lay open the Cauſes, and Effects. In the Third 
place, Hiſtory. hath a bare Relation, Poetry hath 
Action, becauſe it is an Imitation; ev'ry thing is 


in order to be underſtood , affects us much leſs 
than what we ſee with our Eyes. Fourthſy, Hiſto- 
ry is ſolitary: and cold, whereas Poetry affociates 
with Natural Philoſophy and Theology ; and hor- 
rows aſſiſtance from the Paſſions. We may find 
many other advantages which Poetry has over Hi- 
ſtory; But what I have ſaid, may ſuffice to ſhevy 
that Ariftotle perfectly well underitood' the nature 
of theſe two Arts, when he ſaid, that one was 
more Moral and P] 
Horace has {aid more than Ariſtotle; for he aſſerts, 
| that an Epick Poem ( which without contradiction 
| is nferiour to Tragedy in that reſpet) is more 
Philoſophical than Philoſophy it ſelf; for that is 
what he means by theſe Verſes, of the 2d Epiſt. 
of the firſt Book, © Y op SO 


* 


Qui quid fit pulchrum, quid tur pe, quid wilequid non, 
Plenins & melius Chryſippo, & Crantore dicit. 


1 | N 


Homer told plainer than Crantor did, OS. ul 
Or than Chryſipbus, What things were forbid, 
What fit to ſhow, and what ought to be hid, 


and truly Poetry has almoſt the ſame advantage 
wer Philoſophy, as it has over Hiſtory : But there 
is no neceſſity of proving that. 2 


6. A 


animated in Tragedy. Now what is only related 


mloſophical than the other. 
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6, A general thing is that, which every Man; of 
ſueh or fuch a Charatter, neceſſarily or probably : 
ought to fay or do.) To ſhew that an Action which 
makes the ſubje& of Tragedy, is not a particular, 
but a general thing, he defines what a general thing 
is. and ſays very well, That 'tis what every Man 
of the ſame Character ought to ſay or do, either 
_ neceſſarily or probably. Thus wheh Homer wrote 
the Action of Achilles, he had no deſign to de- 
fcribe that Man alone who bore that Name, but 
to ſet before our Eyes, what Violence and Anger 
could make all Men of that Character, ſay, or do. 
Achilles is then an Univerſal Perſon, General and 
Allegorical ; it is ſo of the Hero's of Tragedy. 
7. Which is the aim of Poetry, even when it umpo- 
ſes Names on the Perſons.) Ariſtotle foreſaw an 
Objection which might be made, againſt a defini- 
tion he had given of a general thing: For the Ig: 
norant woe not fail to ſay, that Homer, for Ex. 
ample, had no intention to Write a general and 
univerſal Action, but a particular one, ſince he re. 
lates what ſome certain Men, as Achilles, Aga 
memnon, and Ulyſſes, &c. had done; and conſe 
quently there is no difference between Homer 
and an Hiſtorian who ſhould Write the Actions of 
Achilles. The Philoſopher prevents this Objection, 
by ſhewing that the Poets, i. e. the Authors, of à 
Tragic or Epick Poem, at the ſame time they 
give Names to their Perſons, don't think at all 0 
making them ſpeak truly, which they would be 
obliged to do, if they wrote the particular and reil 
Action of a certain Man, called Achilles, or Oedipu, 
but they propoſe to make them ſpeak and act, ne. 
ceſſarily, or probably; that is to ſay, to make 
them ſpeak and do, all that Men of the ſame Cha- 
rater would ſay or do in the ſame Circumſtancès, 
either of neceſſity, or according to the rules of vetr 


ſunilitude, which proves uccontrolably , that taz 
| at 
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re general and univerſal Actions: What follows will 
©; this truth in a better light. 


8. This is already render'd very ſenſible in Comedy; 
„the Comick Poets, after having drawn up their Sah 


Veir Perſons.] To confirm what he had ſaid of 
Fragedy, That at the very time it impoſes Names 
In the Perſons, it has only general and univerſal 
Froſpects; he lays, that it is rendred very ſenſible 
Wy what is done in Comedy. No body doubts that 
Be Action of a Comedy is a feign'd and allegorical 
W ion, ſince the intention of the Poet is to deſcribe 
he manners of his own times. Now a Comick Poet 


2 as poſſibly he can. Then he gives Namesto 
is Perſons of his own invention, and juſt as he 
1-1{es. Since then the Action which: is in a Comedy, 
d attributed to one certain Perſon, doth not ceaſe 
be a general thing, and of which all are agreed, 


js the ſame in the Action of a Tragedy, tho' un- 
true Names? 'Tis equal, ws the proof is 
re, He goes on to explain, why Tragedy does 
ther employ true than feigned Names; as for what 
mains, when Ariſtotle lays, that Comedy in- 
nts firſt its Subjects, and then gives the Names 
cording to its fancy, we may believe that he 
eaks neither of the old nor of the middle Come- 
For the firſt invented neither Subjects, nor 
ames; and the latter, though it might invent the 
bjects, yet did not invent the Names but of 
e new Comedy, Which was only in uſe in his 
ne, the old, and mean, being both for- 
iden, Tis certain Ariftotle ſaw the eſtablyh- 
ent of the new Comedy; for how could he do 
nerwiſe {mce he ſurvived Alexander , under 


aks of it in His Morals. ' But 1 don't believe, 
L however, 


Rs Ae EE OOO — — 


on Probability, impoſe what Names they 3 on 


hy thould it be more difficult to conceive that 


ole Reign the new Comedy began? He alſo 


ves thus to work; firſt, he invents and diſpoſes his 
Wits, which he endeavours to render as proba- 
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6, A general thing is that, which every Man; of 
furh or ſuch a Character, neceſſarily or probably : 
ought to ſay or do.) To ſhew that an Action which 
makes the ſubject of Tragedy, is not a particular, 
but a general thing, he defines what a general thing 
is. and ſays very well, That 'tis what every Man 
of the ſame Character ought to ſay or do, either 
neceſſarily or probably. Thus When Homer wrote 
the Action of Achilles, he had no deſign to de 
fcribe that Man alone who bore that Name, but 
to ſet before our Eyes, what Violence and Anger 
could make all Men of that Character, ſay, or do. 
Achilles is then an Univerſal Perſon , General and 
Allegorical; it is ſo of the Hero's of Tragedy. 
7. Which is the aim of Poetry, even when tt impo- 
ſes Names on the Perſons.) Ariſtotle foreſaw an 
Objection which might be made, againlt a defini 
tion he had given of a general thing: For the Ig. 
norant would not fail to ſay, that Homer, for Ex. 
ample, had no intention to Write a 8 and 
univerſal Action, but a particular one, ſince he re- 
tates what ſome certain Men, as Achilles, Ag« 
memmnon, and Ulyſſes, Cc. had done; and conſe- 
quently there is no difference between Homer 
and an Hiſtorian who ſhould Write the Actions of 
Achilles. The Philoſopher prevents this Objection, 
by ſliewing that the Poets, 1. e. the Authors, of 2 | 
Tragick or Epick Poem, at the ſame time the, WL r 
give Names to their Perſons, don't think at all tunes 
making them ſpeak truly, which they would be beck 
obliged to do, if they wrote the particular and real nes 
Action of a certain Man, called Achilles, or Oedipus ne, 
but they propoſe to make them ſpeak and act, ne. aden. 
ceſſarily, or probably; that is to. ſay, to make ent oc 
them ſpeak and do, all that Men of the ſame Cha- erw. 
rater would ſay or do in the ſame Circumftancts, hol 5 
either of neceſſity, or according to the rules of ve!" Mil: 


ſunilitude, which proves uccontrolably , that the 
[NIC x 
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Wet this truth in a better light. 


. This is already render'd very ſenſible in Comedy 
r the Comick Poets, after having drawn up their Sub- 
* n Probability, impoſe what Names they pleaſe on 
Veir Perſons.] To confirm what he kad 

In the Perſons, it has only general and univerſal 
Proſpects; he ſays, that it is rendred very ſenſible 
what is done in Comedy. No body doubts that 
Wc Action of a Comedy is a feign'd and allegorical 
Naion, ſince the intention of the Poet is to deſcribe 
De manners of his own times. Now a Comick Poet 
Les thus to work; firſt, he invents and diſpoſes his 
bjects, which he endeavours to render as proba- 
N as poſſibly he can. Then he gives Namesto 
ts Perſons of his own invention, and juſt as he 
ies. Since then the Action which is in a Comedy, 
c attributed to one certain Perſon, doth not ceaſe 


be 2 general thing, and of which all are agreed, 
WV by ſhould it be more difficult to conceive that 
js the fame in the Action of a Tragedy, tho' un- 
Er true Names? 'Tis equal, and the proof is 
te, ' He goes on to explain, why Tragedy does 
ther employ true than feigned Names; as for what 
mains, when Ariftotle lays, that Comedy in- 
nts firſt its Subjects, and then gives the Names 
cording to its fancy, we may believe that he 
eaks neither of the old nor of the middle Come- 
v. For the firſt invented neither Subjects, nor 
james; and the latter, though it might invent the 
bjects, yet did not invent the Names but of 
new Comedy „ which was only in uſe in his 
ne, tne old, and mem , being both for- 
den, Tis certain 4-iftotle ſaw the eſtabliyh- 
ent of the new Comedy; for how could he do 
nerwiſe fmce he ſurvived Alexander , under 
hoſe Reign the new Comedy began? He alſo 
ks of it in his Morals. But 1 don't believe, 
. however, 


Nee eneral and univerſal Actions: What follows will 


ſaid of 
Tragedy, That at the very time it impoſes Names 
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however , that he ſpeaks here only of this Ge 
fort of Comedy, I am perſwaded that he he he 
of Comedy in general; for although the old Mace 
mean Comedy , brought the real Advem tio. 
of the chief Citizens on the Stage, and h 
Ol under their true Names, it may, notyt e har 
ſtaging this, be true, that the Poet invented t erp 
plan, and the diſpoſition of his Subject, and thy 
afrerwards he gave either true or falſe Name; ] 
his Perſons. When Ariftephanes nam'd his AcH²⁹]m§m 
Socrates, Euripides, Cleon, Hyperbolus, Lama ick 
which are true Names, That did not change no 
Nature of the Subject of the Piece; the Subjet the 
always feign'd, though it has ſomething of tru idle 
and is a general and univerſal ng when a I hat 
gick Poet, takes the Subject of a Tragedy fron rue 
true Hiſtory, it is general, univerſal, and alleWeni 
rical, as all others are which have no truth in tak 
ons 
9. And don't imitate the Satyrical Poets, wou od. 
fine themſel ves to particulars only.] The Greet nd 
it thus, ane! don't de as the makers of Tambicks , es 
as J have already faid, as the Satyrical Poets; the 
the Iambic Verſe was devoted to backbiting aMMWiltc 
Satyr. This is then the difference between Me! 
Comick and Tragick Poets, Both of them 


Biting ; but the Comick Poets keep cloſe to gener 
and the Satyrical Poets to particular things. Wit 
Archilochus would beſpatter Lycambes , he kk 
only to What Lycambes had done, or what he 
ſuppoſed to have done, and had nothing elf 
view. It is the ſame with thoſe who Write _ 
againſt thoſe whom they make known , und 
feigned Names only. e 


10. Tis true, that the Tragick Poets make uſt 
true Names. ] He continues to anſwer to the U 
jection Which he ſaw might be brought to 6 
roy what he had advanced, That the Action 


a Tragedy is neither Hiſtorical nor Particular, 
en 
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E General and Allegorical. It muſt be confeſsd, ſays 
he, chat Tragedy employs true Names; but that 
does not deſtroy the Fiction, which is the fonnda- 
tion of a Dramatick, as well as of an pick Poem. 
he Tragick Poets, as thoſe who make Epopeias , 
have their reaſons for what they do, which ſhall be 
lexplained in what follows. | 


11. But the reaſon of that is, that whatever is 
Woſible, is credible, ] That which obliges the Tra- 


Wnown Names, is the better to perſwade us, that 
the Action Which they attribute to them, is poſ- 
ble and true; for the Audience eaſily believes 
That the Thing is as true as the Name. Theſe 
true Names furniſh the Poets alſo wi h tanother con- 
eniency, that they give them an opportunity to 
ke uſe of the real Adventures of thoſe Per- 
ns which are known, and which they accom- 
Rodate tothe grounds of the Fable they treat of, 
Ind from hich. they draw ſuch Ingenions Epi- 


though *tis feigned ) and make it paſs for true 
ſtory ; this is the great addreſs of Homer, and 
e Tragick Poets of Greece. ; 


12. It falls out however very often, that, in Tra- 
dies, we are not contented with one or two Names 
hich are known, and all the other invented. ] As 
hat he hath already ſaid , That the Tragick 
foets employ names Which are known , might 
r\wade us, that there is an indiſpenſable neceſ- 
ty of putting true Names into the Fable of Tra- 
edy, he takes Care to Advertiſe us, that the 
Foets were very often contented to employ one 
r two Names which are true, though all the other 
ere falſe, and truly one or two Names which 
ire known, are enough to make all the other pals. 


L 2 13. There 


Pick Poets to give to their Perſons true and 


odes, that renders the Action more probable , 
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13. There are alſo Pieces, in which not one Nane 
rs known. | Ariſtotle goes yet further, and by the 
example of Agathon, ſhews us, that a Tragick Poet 
has the liberty to invent, as well the Names as the 
Things; the other way is the beſt, and I would al. 
viſe to follow it, as being preferable, 


1. As in the Tragedy of Agathon, which he cal 
th: Flower. } This AgFhon Liv'd in the Times «f 
Evpolis and Afriſtophanes, we don't know what wa 
tiiæ Nature of that Piece which Ariftotle ſpeaks of, 
nor why it was called the Flower; that Poet was ve. 
ry well qualified for a Tragedian, I” he was Guilty 
of conſiderable Faults, for which ſome of his Piece 
were damn'd, as we ſhall ſee in the 19th. Chap. 


15. In that Piece, all the Names are feigned, ali: 
Things are.] He means, that there was not one 
Name which was true; and that all the Parts of the 

Fable were the Poets invention, without any Inc: 
dent drawn from a known Subject. 


16. Tig not therefore neceſſary, always to tye up ot 
ſelf Scrupulouſly, to follow known Fables, from whent 
the Subjects of Tragedy are generally drawn. ] Th 
ſucceſs which that Piece of Agathon had, incourage 
Alriftotle to declare boldly, that Tragick Poets har 
the liberty to invent new Subjects, and new Names 
and truly there is nothing hinders, why thoſe it 
vented Pieces ſhould not ſucceed , as well as thok 
Whoſe Subjects are known: Horace was of the fant 
opinion, but thought himſelf obliged to inform tix 
 Komans, that thoſe invented Pieces were much mot? 
difficult to manage than the others; and to adv 
them at the ſame time, rather to keep to thoſe Sid 
Jets which are known. 


Defjicile eft proprie Comunia dicere, tuque 
Rectius Thacum Carmen deduces in altus, 
Cuam i preferres ignota, indictag, primus. Ti 

| | | 15 
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3 * 


| 'Tis much more ſafe, known Subjects for to chuſe, 
Then your own Thoughts in Publick to produce. 
For general things are hard to imitate. 


Ind afterwards in ſpeaking of theſe Satyrical Pieces, 


; Ex noto fictum Carmen ſequaye. 
And feigned Verſe, I will from true produce. 


E Arifotle had not the ſame reaſon to give ſuch ad- 
ce to the Greeks ;, for they had ſuch a Genius for 
Fagedy, that nothing was impoſſible to them. 
e ſee that the firſt, Who dar'd to go out of the 
pmmon Road, and try, what Horace afterwards 
und ſo difficult, for the Romans, did it with ſuch 
ceſs, that it deſerves to be propoſed as a Model. 


17. That would be Ridiculous, } He means, That 
ha ſcruple as ſhould keep a Poet only to ole Fa- 
s for fear that a new Invented Subject will not 
"5 would be intirely Ridiculous, and this is the 
an, 


S. For what is known, is ordinarily ſo by few, and 
nevertheleſs, it equally pleaſes all.] If thoſe Sub- 
„ Which were known, were only capable of 
aling, certainly they could pleaſe but very few, 
thoſe only who underſtoud and knew the Hiſtory 
1 Whence thoſe Subjects were taken. Oed. pus 
Electra of Sophocles, The Phedra and Iphigenia 
ir. Racine, would divert the Learned only; but 
he contrary we ſee, that they do extreamly de- 
It the moſt Tgnorant , and thoſe to, who don't 
uch as know the Names of the Perſons; we may 
lur'd then, that new Subjects are no leſs proper 
the Theatre than old ones; this proof is cer- 
for 'tis demonſtration. 
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Author of his Subject, as much as of his Ver 


| heafterwards e the giving the Namg 


vention of the Poet, 'tis by it that he has thy 


expoſe a true Action on the Stage, he would ceakt 
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| e eſpecial 
ſince he 1mitates Actions, and 1s a Poet only y nite; 
on.] Ariſtotle ſays, that the Conduct of Poets, in| 
the compoſition of their Pieces, clearly proves, thy 
they ought to be as much Maſters of the Conſtitutin 
of iir dubjects, as of the Compoſition of their Vert, 
and ſurely, the firſt thing which a Poet doth, is 
make theFable,whichis at firſt general and univer{y: 


19. By this it is evident, that a Poet 7 7 be tly 


to his Perfons; and if any who are known, afford ay 
thing for his Story, he endeavours to accommodate 
them to his Subject, and to draw ſome Epiſode fron 
them, and this is what the Poet doth.: The meaſure 
of the Verie does not Contribute to him that Nam: 
for he is a Poet by imitation only, ſince he imitate 
Actions, and not Words; and inſtructs by Exampl: 
The very Name of Poet, renders him abſoluteh 
Maſter of his Subject; for Poet ſignifies properly A 
ker, if i may aſe that Term. Now that which isth 
Principal, in Tragedy or Epick Poem, is the Fable, or th 
Compoſition of things; and as that is purely the 


Name. We may ſay further, that the Subject belong 
to him more than the Verſe, in which he follows t 
Rules which are preſcribed ; but in the Subject if 
has an unbounded Liberty, provided he ſtill keeps 
view, either what is Neceſſary, or Probable. 


20. And when he alſo expoſes true Incidents an 
Stage, he no leſs deſerves the Name of a Poet.) | 
what he hath ſaid of Poets, being no Poets, but! 
Imitation, and that they ought to be Authors of thi 
Subjects; might make us think, that if a Poet (hv 


Noth 
Poſe 1 
Ni W 
he Pr 
left 
troyil 
ne 50 
Oleg. \ 


be a Poet, becauſe he would not invent his Subjed 
He prevents that Objection , by aſſerting that 
is no leſs a Poet for that; for the truth of! 
Action Which be relates, does not make him ; 
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E for t. | 
; y 21. Since nothing hinders, but the Incidents which 
did really happen, may have al! the veriſſimilitiude, 
and all the Poſſibility which Art requires, ) What 
L oth a Poets Art require? It requires, that he give 
to his Subjects, all the probability which is poſitdle. 
Now that probability is not incompatible with the 
truth, and that which does really come to pals,may 
be alſo as probable, and poſſible, as that which is teign'd 
Lind even ſuch as the Poet wonld have invented. The 
Itruth of the Matter of Fat,dorh never deſtroy the na- 
ture of the Fable; and he is a Poet. Ariſtotle is at isſiec 
krith this Reaſon, which is drawn from the nature of 
the Subject, and very convincing; he might have ad- 
ded another which appears to me very Solid, and b, 
that the truth of any Point of Eiltory, which a Puct 


Poetry, who hath always the Power to diſpoſe of 
his Subject, and to order the Plan, in ſuch v Manner, 
that the Fable be ſtill the Soul of the Poem; 'tis 
this Oeconomy, and jaſt Connexion of things, which 


rhich is as eaſie to be done in true Subjects, as in 
hoſe which are invented. 


22, The Epiſodicſ are the moſt im perfect of ull ſim- 
e Fables, and Actions; I call a Fable Epiſod:ck , 
Nich bath Epiſodes, that are not joyi'd one with ano- 
ber, either truly, or probably. } We have ſeen, thut 
ll the Parts which Compuſe a Tragedy, ought 
0 be well Connexed, and to have a Relation one to 
mother, that if you take away one only, or tran- 
poſe it, the whole will be intirely changed or deſtroy- 


he Principal one,is mixed with the Fable, it may be 
left out, without making any Breach „ or de- 
troying the Action, which makes the Subject of 
he Poem, which is thereby made better, fince it 
vles only that which was im proper and cor- 

ER Ky rrupted, 


that Name, and this is the reaſon which he gives 


Indertakes to Manage, doth not exclude the Art ef 
-& 5 


o properly Contribute to Dramatick Poem, and 


g. When any Action, which doth not make a part of 
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rupted its Unity. An Epiſodick Fable then is, 
a Fable which has ſomething which is improper, 
foreign, and ſuperadded, and which may be re. 
trench'd without the Fables loſing any thing. Theſe 
vicious Epiſodes, are moſtly found in ſimple Fx 


Parts than others, ſo they furniſh the Poet with leß 
Matter, who is obliged to commit this irregularity, 
as dextrouſly as he can, that he may finiſh five AG 
Mr. Corneille has fallen into this fault, which the 
Barrenneſs of the Subjects, often throws the Poets in 
to, though Oedipus was a Complex ſtory, and con 
ſequently he might have had Matter enongh, with: 
out betaking himſelf to foreign Epiſodes. The Lie 
of Theſeus and Dirce, is the moſt vicious of all the Epi 
ſodes; for it is not only no part of the Action, but 
it niakes an Action by it ſelf , ſo perfect and entire, 
That the Piece would be more tolerable, if that ws 
the Principal Action, and the Story of Oedipus only 
an Epiſode to it; however Mr. Corneille calls that MW 
Love, a Lucky Epiſode. Ariftotle would have jg ok 
otherwiſe, and though that Love was capable d a 
furniſhing Monſtrous Epiſodes, to the Hiſtory of ( :* 
dipus, Which is Compos'd only of Inceſts, Pati 
cides, and all forts of Horrors. | 


23. And the good , by their Complaiſance t ti 


Actors, for as there are always jealouſies between tit I 

_ different Companies of Comedians. | have tranllatet al 
this paſſage in the ſenſe which ſeem'd juſteſt and * 
trueſt,the Complaiſance which a Poet has to the = 
tors whom he would have appear better than othef "<c 
obliges him oftentimes to forſake his Matter tis to a 
ſuch and ſuch particular Actors have pare to Play 
thus Multiplying the Number of the Perſons , Is! 15 
forc'd to Corrupt the Unity of the Action by Tore i 
Epiſodes. And although at this time, We haven pie 
ther ſuch diſputes nor jealouſies between the difera Fit) 


Companies, yet we ſee very ill effects of this Cot 
plaiſance which the Poets ſhew to the Conn 
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| Action, but of ſuch an Action as excites Terror and 
| Compaſſion. ] Ariftotle hath already ſhewn what an 
entire and perfect Action is, and what will break irs 
Unity; and in doing that, he has explained the firſt 
part of the definition of Tragedy, He now paſſes 
| to the laſt part, where he ſays, That by the nie an! 
of Terror and Compaſſion, Trazedy compleatly refines 
in us all forts of Paſſions, and whatever elſe is like 
| them, and to do this, tis neceſſary that it imitate 


| Compaſlion for if it excites any other Paſſions, 
the Definition is falſe, for that Action doth not at 
all anſwer the deſign of Tragedy. It is certain 


are not excited; and for this Reaſon Ar fterle would 
have excluded Mr. Corneilles Nicomedes from the 
| number of Tragedies, wherein he only endeavours 


and in thus receding from the rules of Axiſtotle, 
thought he had diſcover'd a new way to refine the 
Paſſions; for ( ſays he) the Love this Piece creates 
for the Virtue we admire , imprints in us an Hatred 
for the contrary Vice; the greatneſs of Nicomedes's Col 
| rage, Can leave in us an averſion only for Comurdige. 

But this way of refining the Paſſions by Admira- 
tion, is in no Wiſe the deſign of Tragedy; for that 


employs only Terror and Compaſtion, and leaves 


to act on Habitudes and Manners. 


25. Now theſe two Paſſions come by fi Irie. 

us is a certain truth; for where there is no 

, there is generally neither Fear nor 
ty, | 


26. When 


24. Tragedy is not only the imitation of an entire 


an Action which is capable of exciting Terror and 
that there can be no Tragedy where Fear and Pity 


to ſtir up Admiration in the minds of the Spectators, 


Paſſion is too ſoft for ſuch a great Effect: Tragedy 


Admiration for an Epick Poem, to which it is more. 
neceſſary and proper, and where it has more time 
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26. When ſome things are produced out of other., 
rontrary to our evpellition.] Becauſe there are many 
Accidents which may cauſe ſurprize. Ariſtotle took 
care to explain thoſe which agree to Tragedy, This 


Poem doth not accommodate it {elf in any fort to 
thoſe who are purely Accidental, and which have ng 


Cauſe that produces them, as a Mans being Cruſh'd 
to Pieces by the fall of an Houſe ; or Killed by a 
Stone thrown at Random. The ſurprize ſuch Acct. 


dents canſes, are by no means proper to refine the 


Paſſions : Becauſe there being no ſenſible Cauſe 
which produced them, we impute it to Blind Chance, 
and know not how to mu any application of them. 
But the Surprize which Tragedy requires, is that 
which ſhews ſeveral Incidents that are produced of 
one another, contrary to the expectation ot the 
Spectator. It was worth remarking, that he did not 
ſay, Incidents which come one after another, but hi. 
cidents which were produced one of another. For an 
Incident which comes after another may caule ſur- 

rize, and yet not have that Relation to the reſt that 

ragedy requires, but it muſt neceflarily follow from 


_ thoſe which preceded, otherwiſe tis not proper tor 


Tragedy. 


-'> For the Marvellous is much more to be ſeen ii 
theſe 


he does not give a very ſolid, and convincing reaſon; 
He tells us here, why Tragedy uſes not thoſe Surprizes, 
which Accidents, that happen without delign, and b 
chance, are the cauſes of: Tis becaule thoſe which 
are purely fortuitous, have not that Marvellous, 
which we find find in thoſe that are produced from 
Incidents that went before. For truly there is no- 
thing very wonderful in an Houſes falling and Crull- 


ing à Man to Death, the mind of the Spectator 


goes not far, in ſearching the Cauſes of that Accident, 


What are hid in the boſom of Providence; he hs 
110 
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„ than in thoſe which happen without deſign, and 
by chance.] Ariſtotle advances nothing for which 
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| i F 
go other concern on him, than to ſhew iome Sor- 


row as the Dead Mans Misfortune , ſuch as com- 


mon Humanity obliges him to have; but when any 
Surprize come from thoſe things which are pro- 
duced from one another, that certainly has this 
Wonderful of which Ariftotle here {peaks For 
the Spirit of the Spectator is ſtricken and fiJI'd 
with the Object; he fees at the ſame time, its 
Cauſes, and its end, and tis from this double proſpect 
that the wonderful is produced; 'tis thus, it reigns 
with fo great ſplendor in Homer's Poems, where the 
Surpize is always the product of the Incidents which 
are link'd with the foregoing 5 and to give a proof, 
yet more ſenſible, tis for this reaſon, that we and 
nothing, Which is Comparable 10 the Holy Sc vi pteiß e, 
for the Marvellous. It is full of very extraordinary 
Events, Which come to pals contrary to the ex- 
pectation of the Reader; but they are produced by 
theſe means which depend on one another , o 
3 you ſee the Cauſe, you {ez alſo the 
ect. 


28. Since even in thoſe things mhich Fortune Condutt;, 
thoſe which ſeem to come to paſs deſignedly,and by a par- 
ticular direction, are always much more Surpriz.ims and 
Wonderful. } To prove the truth of what he hath 
Eſtabliſh'd, That things which come from a know: 
Cauſe, contrary to the expettation of the Audience, 
are more Marvellous and Surpri ing than thoſe which 
arrive caſually. He ſtarts a Reaſon beyond any reply: 
and which could not have been thought of, by any 
one, Who did not know Nature to the Bottom: tte 
lays, that among the Accidents Which are purely 
of Chance, there are ſome Which have the Wonder- 
ful he ſpeaks of, and they are always thoſe which 
happen ſuch a manner, that inſtead of imputing 
them to Chance, we are apt to think they fell out 
on ſet purpole ,, and that they were by ſome guided 
particular dire ction, as it happen'd to the Murderer 
of a certain Man, called A. ys. That Man being 
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fitting under the Statue of him he had ſlain; the 
Statue tumbled on him, and Cruſh'd him to Death 
This Accident was Fortunes Conduct; for the Statue 
had certainly fell at that time, tho' the Murderer had 
not been there; but the Spectator, who joyns the 
Cauſe and the Effect together, is eaſily perſwaded, that 
it was done deſignedly, if we may venture ſo to ſpeak; 
and that 'twas Mitys himſelf that was revenged o 
his Enemy: There is nothing more common, than 
the e of any one who ſaw that; both anci- 
ent, and modern Hiſtory , can furniſh us with a 
' thouſand Examples; every one on ſuch occaſions, 
makes the reflections, which Callimac hus did in his 
Epigram, on the Statue of a cruel Step-mother, 
which fell on her Son-in-Law and Killed him. 
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A Youth to Crown his Mothers Statue try'd, 
Thinking with her, her Malice too had dy'd. 
The Statue on him fell, for ſo fate dooms, 

And Kill'd him; YoungMan fly ſuch Mothers Tombs, 


29. As it happened to the Statue of Mitys at Ar- 
gos, which in the Middle of a great Feaſt, fell down 
on his Murderer, and Killed him on the Spot.] Plutarch 
relates this Hiſtory in his Treatiſe , why Juſtice, 
e deferrs the Puniſhment of the Wicked : He 
ays, that Mitys, the Argian, was Killed in a Id. 
mult; and that ſome Years after, the People of 
Argos being aſſ-mbled together to ſee ſome 
Publick Shows, Mitys's Statue, which was made of 
Braſs, tumbled down on his Murderer, and Crulh'd 
him to Pieces. He attributes this Puniſhment to 


Providence. 


30. For 


<7 A. ms A. and. ane. nec tans. 
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30. For it did not ſeem upon any account to hap- 
den by Accident. The Peripatericks believed, nei- 
ther Providence, nor Fatal Neceſſity : And this is 
the reaſon why Ariftotle is content with ſaying, 
that it did not ſeem that this Statue fell by Ac- 
cident. He was perſwaded that it was pure Chance, 
but he conforms himſelf to the common opinion 


| where there is the leaſt Probability that they 
| are ſuch, eſpecially in matters where Religion 
| is concerned. Tis no proper place to prove now 
| the truth of ſuch a general ſentiment ; but 'tis ſuffici- 
ent to ſay, that the Tragick Poets choſe rather to 
| follow the opinion of the Stoicle, who acknowledged 
| ſuch a Providence, and fatal Neceſſity, than thoſe 
of the Peripateticks; very well perceiving, that 
| that was the only means, to preſerve, in the Theatre, 
| thoſe wonderful Surprizes which are produc'd by 
| accidents that ſeem een and yet neverthe- 
| leſs bave Cauſes aſſigned to them, which are cer- 
| tain, 


31. It neceſſarily follows from hence, that thoſe Fa- 
bles where this Conduct is obſerved - will always ap- 


the Surprize Which is cauſed by Incidents, that 
| are well managed , and produced of one another, 
8 muſt aſſuredly be more wonderful than that 
| Which ariſes from fortuitous accidents only. Tra- 
E which cauſe the 1 Surprize, will always 
e the beſt, this is moſt certain, and without re- 
ply; but a ſcruple may here be raiſed, and which 
kems to me very realonable > and tis this, to 
know whether Ariftorle would have the Poets 
endeavour to make their Surprizes by Accidents, 


Whether he advites them, to try to produce this 
Surprize by Accidents which may ſeem to hap- 


Pen 


of Mankind, to attribute Effects to their Cauſes, 


pear the fineſt, ] This is a neceſſary conſequence; ſince 


which have nothing of Chance in them, and 
Which naturally proceed one from another? Or 
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the Accidents have their Cauſes, and fall out ac- 
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ſcurity of this place. 
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n deſignedly, and yet may be imputed tg 
Charice & Fortune ? I ſhould declare wy ſelf for 
the latter, for that ſeems to me much more Mar. 
vellons than the other; and 'tis for this reaſon 
that Oedipus is the beſt Subje@ for Tragedy that 
ever was; for whatever happen ed to that uy. 
happy Prince, has this Character, tis managed 
by Fortune; but every body may ſee , that all 


cording, to the deſign of a particular Providence. 
I am perſwaded that Ariſtotle would have ex. 
plained himſelf better on this Head, if he had 
not been afraid of infringing his notion of deſti 
ny; and tis to this we ought to atrribute the ob 
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CHAP. X. 


Diviſion of Fable into Simple andImplex Their 
Definition, The diſtance of Incidents which 
came one after another, or are produced one 

of another. 


. HAbles are either Simple or Implex, for all 
thoſe Actions which Fables imitate, (a) 
have either one, or t'other of theſe quali- 
| ties. | 
| 2, I call the Simple, thoſe Actions which being 
| continued and united, (b) end (c) without an 
Remembrance or Peripetie. And I call thoſe 
Implex, (d) which have either a Peripetie, or 
Remembrance, or both. 7 it 


3. Now both of them ought to proceed 


| from the very Conſtitution of the Subject, in ſuch 


4 manner, that what preceeds them, ſhould 
produce them either neceſlarily , or probably; 
| tor there is a very great. difference, (e) be. 
tween Incidents which ariſe one from another, 
and thoſe which only come one after another. 
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{a) Are ſuch, | . | 

% As is defined, (c) The Tranfitlon is made. 

(4) Whoſe Tranſition is made, c. 

le) Between choſe things which are dons, for, or after others, 
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the Fable of the Hiads, as allo that of the Enzids, 


there are Remembrancee, and Peripeties too. 


Subject: The Oedipus, and Electra of Fe 
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REMARKS on Chap. 10. 


. I call the Simple, thoſe Actions, which being Con. 
rinved, and United, end without any Remembrance, or 
Periperie, } I ica!l a ſimple Fable, that, in which 
there is neither Charice of Condition, nor Remem:- 
brance, and the unravelling of which, is only a 
ſingle paſſage of agitation and trouble, or repoſe 
and tranquility. Such is the Ajax and Phloctete: 
of Sophacles, The Medea and Fheuba of Euripides, 


are in the number of ſimple Fables, 


2. I call theſe Implex, which have either à Perije- 
tie, or Remembrance, or both. } If the Peripetie, that 
is, the change of the State of the Perſons, can be 
without Remembrance, as in Sophocles's Antigone, 
the Remembrance may alſo be without the Ay 2 
tie. Tis true, there are more examples of the for. 
mer than the latter, in the Oedipus, and Eleftradt 
Sophocles, and the Iphigenia Taurica of Euripides, 


3. Now both of them ought to proceed from the 
very conſtitution of the Subject; In ſuch a manner, 
that what preceeds them, ſhould produce them, either 
Neceſſarily, or Probably. } The Peripetie, and Re- 
membrance, can neither be neceſſarily or proba- 
ble, if they are not drawn from the bottom of the 


the moſt excellent Models in that kind. That 

reat Poet, hath perfectly imitated the Rement 

rance, which unravels the Odyſſes; for tis Homer, 
who has pow to the Tragick Poets, the fineſt exam: 
amples, both of the Plots, and unravelling them; 
our Tragick Poets, have diſcovered few intrigues 
by the Remembrance „ either becauſe they have 


found few Subjects which have afforded them, or 
| | becauſe 
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Pecauſe, ſuch Subjects have appear'd too difficult to 
Wanage » they have however wonderful Effects 
In the Stage » as we may judge, by the double 
Remembrance of the Electra of Sophocles. Mr. 
Frneille was convinced of this, when he ſaid, the 
We membronce is the greateſt Ornament of Tragedies; 
Wit is certain, that it hath its inconveniencies. 
The inconveniencies are not thoſe which he men- 
ons; for tis fo far from deſtroying the Pathetick 
timents, that nothing whatever affords ſuch moving 
Pes. The greateſt inconvenience of Remembran- 
vs is, that they are very difficult to manage; for 
you make the Spirit ſpeak more than the Heart, 
ey Languiſh, and grow cold. There are many 
her ways of deviating from them: Mr, Corne!lle 
5 ventured at a double Remembrance, in his He- 
lus, Which I believe Ariſtotle would not have 
proved of; for beſides its being a Riddle from 

e beginning to the end, nay, and at the very 

d, you are not certain it is perfected. He offends 

rely againſt the Sues which Ariſtotle has 

d down. It is neceſſary that the Remembrance 

iſe from the Subject; but there is no occaſion 

it to be the Subject: Now in the Heraclius, tis 

> Remembrance only which makes the Sub- 
t; we find only a Father who could not diſtin- 

ih his Son, Whom he had a mind to ſave, from 
Enemy, whom he would deſtroy. In the Electra 

Sophocles, and the Iphigenia Taurica of Euripides, 

Remembrance is a means, and not an end. 


For there is a very greut difference, between u. 
mts which ariſe one from another, and thoſe 
ich only rome one after another.] Thole Thci- 
ts which are only one after another; are; pro- 
ly ſpeaking , like Numbers which ſubſiſt by 
mſelves, independantly, from thoſe which went 
pre, the Firſt neither induces the Second, nor 
Second the Third: But thole Iucidents which 
& from one another, are 43 parts of the laue 
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ceſlarily, or Probably, as in the Oedipus of 


Inceſt with his Mother had caſt him, does tl 


(t) The other, 
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Body, Which could no longer ſubſiſt, ſhould w 
take away, or change, one part only; for thy 
would diſſolve the Connexion, and break the Cy 
tinuity. | | | 


CHAP, XI 


Of Peripetie and Remembrance. There 5 
many forts of Remembrances. Which j 
the moſt perfect; and the Conditions | 


ought to have. It is ſingle, or don 
What Paſſion is in Fable. | ? 

| l 
RT 1 = lo, 

i; Pine 8 is a change of (2) one Fort he 
into another (55 contrary to what ere 
expected, and that Change happens either Mai 


phocles; for he who comes to tell him agreea 
news, and ought to deliver him out of thi 
fears, into which, the thoughts (c) of committin 


300 
quite contrary, in telling him plainly what ns. 
is. (d) Or as in the Jynceus of Theoartt 
where Lynceus who was led to dye, and D;. 
who followed in order to (e) Sacrifice hi em 

| both changed their Fortune; for by a Serie ie 
Incidents, it hapned that (f) Danaus ſuffem R 
the Death he had prepared for Lyncew , Md; 
(g) Lynceus was Saved. d 5e 
— — | . Ie /p 


(a) Thoſe things whica are atcd. (6) As was ſaid. (c) Cond 
ing his Mother, (4) And. be) K ill him. WL 


2.1 
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z. The Remembrance, as the Name it ſelf 
keſtifſes, is a Change, which cauſing us to paſs 
From Ignorance to Knowledge, produces either 
Hatred or Love, in thoſe ( whom the Poet 
Tas a delign to render either happy or miſera- 
ble. 95 | : 


z. The belt Remembrance, is that whicu is 
ound with the Peripetie, as in the Ocdipze:. 


| 4, There are many other ſorts of Renicm- 
Prances; for it falls out very often, that we 
) Remember inanimate things, and thoſe 
hich are moſt common. ( We Remember 
ſo, for example, what any Perſon has done, or 
hat he has not done. But that of which I 
ave ſpoken is the moſt proper for Fable and 
ction; for that Remembrance, accompanied 


ompaſſion, (1) or Terror, of which () Tra- 
edy (u) is an Imitation, as we have laid domn 
i ſundamental : It will alſo produce either the 
ood or Ill Fortune of the Principal Per- 
ns. 


5. Since then the Remembrance, is the Re- 
embrance of certain Perſons, ir muſt be either 
gie, or double; The ſingle is, when one Perſon 
Remembred by another whom he knows 
Wd the double, when two Perſons who know not, 
d yet come to remember one another, as It 
e Iphigenia of Euripides, where Dreftes Remem- 


fs 


in thoſe who are determined to good or i Fortune. | 3 
Defcend to. (&) Ar is aid. (1) Al. d. (m) Action- 
Wes tipyaſed to be. M | 

2 


ith the Peripetie, will Infallibly produce, either 


pred 
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regard the Subject, (5). there is a Third, 


be) Periperic and Kemembrasce. (@ Is 
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bred the Princeſs by (e) means of a Letter, 


and there muſt be another Remembrance, thy 
Oreſtes might be known. 


6. Beſides theſe two parts of a Fable wh; 


which I call the Paſſion ; I have already expliiy 
ed the Remembrance, and the Peripetie. 1; 
Paſſion (q) an Attion which deſtroys ſome Per. 
ſon, or cauſes ſome violent Pains, as an evident 
and certain Death, Torments, Wounds, and i 
ſuch like things. 


r 


3 4 


RE MARK S on Chap. 11. 
I. Peripetie is a change of one Fortune into another 
contrary to what was expected.] I have added thek 
laſt words, better to explain Ariſtotles Thought 
for it is certain, that the Peripeties, Which are leaf 
expected, and moſt ſurprizing, are the fineſt, pr 
vided they be either neceſſary or probable, 


2. As in the Oedipus of Sophocles ; for he nl 
comes to tell him agreeable News, and ought to deli 
him out of thoſe Fears, &c.] *T1is in the Third Scenf 
of the Fourth Act; A Man from Corinth, comes tt 
acquaint Oedipus of King Polhbius's Death, that l 
might go and take poſſeſſion of that Kingdom 
Oedipus, who thought that Polybius was his Father 
and being affraid of committing Inceſt, as the On 
cle had {aid he ſhould, told him, that he was f 
{olved never to go into any place where his Mothe 
was. The Corinthian anſwered, that twas Ve 
plain, he did not know himſelf, and that he diftut 
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00 Sending u Letter. 
bet 
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d himſelf about nothing; and thinking to do him 
me ſignal Service, in bringing him out of his Error, 
old him, that he was not the Son of Polybiiss 

d Merope, Which began the Remembrance, which 
| him into the moſt Horrible of all his Miſ— 
tunes. Thus did the diſcourſe of this Corinthian 
oduce a Change of Fortune, not probably, bur 
eſſarily; for without doubt whatever is neceſſary, 
Iprobable; but all that is probable, is not always 
iſpenſably neceſſary. 


z. Or as in the Lynceus of TheodeFes.) Theodectes 
$a Lycian, a Diſciple of Plato, and a great. 
jend of Ariſtotle's; He wrote Fifty Tragedies, but 
t ſo well in Proſe as in Verſe. as + of his 
ans, and we know not the Subject of his Lyn. 
'tis probable that it was taken from the Story 
the Danaids, who, by the command of their Fa- 
r Danaus, killed all their Husbands on the Wed- 
g Night: Hypermneſtra only ſaved hers, and 
ed his Life, who was this Lynceus. Danaus 
t Meſſengers after him, being reſolved to finiſh 
at he had began, leſt he ſhould revenge the 
ith of his Brethren ; he would alſo have put Hyperme 
Ws to Death, under ſome falſe pretence, which 
rants never want: But the People filled with 
Fror, at the Cruelty and Injuſtice of ſuch a Bar- 
dus Father, and touch'd with Compaſſion for 
Son- in-Law and his Daughter, made an Inſur- 
on, ſaved the Life of Lynceus, and put Danuus 
Death. You may ſee the Twentieth Chapter. 
Gombault has treated the ſame Subject in his 
e of the Danaids, but cannot be ſufficiently 
der d at, for not following the Conduct of the 
t Poet; for inſtead of making Lyncezs and 
u neſtra be led to Execution, and afterward; 
d by an Infurre&ion of the People, who tore 

aus in Pieces; he makes Lynceus return with 
Wn Retinue, and kill Danaus his Father- in- Law 
Duel, and thus the Poet fell unneceſſarily into a 


M 3 very 
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very Cruel Action; he loſes the beſt Peripetie th 


Wl | could ever be brought on the Stage, and ſpoil; i 
4183 unraveling which is perfectly fine. He would of" 
104 have been guilty of this fault, if he had Read MF" 
J Fifteenth Chapter of this Art of Poetry. This © 
4 the difference which the neglect of Rules ]] 
Fi: in the ſame Piece; in obſerving them we fel 1 
wah Nature, which is the ſupreme Reaſon, and g F 
1 always pleaſe; in breaking them, juſt the conti : 
10 happens. * 
1. 4. The Remembrance, as the Name it ſelf teſtj i 
"FLY is a Change, which cauſing us to paſs from Ignorans 1 
ms Knowleage, produces either Hatred or Love, im} P 
14 whom the Poet has a deſign to render either Ha 
„% Miſerable.] In defining the Remembrance, Ar 15 
00 takes care to note the Qualities which it ought 7 
'\ 8 have to be good; it ought not to be in vain, and b 
|; leave thoſe who Remember one another, in the fi * 
54 ſentiments they were before: It muſt produce 10 
1 ther Hatred, or Love. But this is not fuffck 5 | 
. it muſt alſo ſtir up one of theſe Paſſions int ; 
40h whom the Poet has 'a mind to make Happy th 
. Miſerable; that is, of, the Principal Perſons; oy 
6 if the Remembrance deſcends to the ſubordnſ 
j Wy Perſons, or the Epiſodick ones, tis vitious, and i ir 
164 produces any good effect. The Remembrance vi 10 
"R's is between the firſt and ſecond Perſons is blu ar 
Wl. ab!c, if it be not the Conſequence of a former Wiz. 
11. membrance which was between the Prinq du 
170 Actors; and ſuch an one in the Electra of Sole * 
Wil! is the Remembrance of Oreſtess Governour, h; 
I not known to the Princeſs, till after Oreſtes al R 
Vit had Remember'd one another. + . 
io | 15 t 
| 5 F. The beſt Remembrance, is that which is found * 
5 the Peripetie, as in the Oedipus.] Strictly (pea. 
there is no Remembrance which does not proc ;,, 


Leripetie; for there is none which doth not 1 
ſame manner of change in the condition of ſon 


- 
o 
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| the Perſons who are Remember'd ; but I believe this 
is not What Ariſtotle meant; he would give us to 
underſtand, that the fineſt Remembrance is that 
which produces on the Pots that change in tne For- 
tune of the Principal Per ſons, which is the uvravelling 
of the Intrigue, and the finiſhing of the Piece; for 
that Remembrance, which makes the Heroe of the 
poem paſs at once, from the greateſt Felicity, to an 
Extremity of Miſery, or which draws him from the 
depth of Deſpair , to place him in poſſeſſion of ex- 
traordinary Happineſs ; has much greater Effects on 
the minds of the Audience, than that which does 
not Surprize it all at once, but diſpoſes all things 
plainly, and conducts them to their end by other 
means. The Subject of Oedipus furniſhed Sophocles 
with the beſt Remembrance the Theatre ever ſaw 
for that Prince no ſooner knew himſelf to be the Son of 
Laius and Focafta, but of the moſt Happy of Men, he 
became at once the moſt Miſerable. The Remem- 


brance of the Electra of the ſame Poet, is not near fo 
rightly nor ſo fine, becauſe it is remote from the 


eripetie 5 for after Oreſtes and Electra remembred 
one another , their Fortune continued the ſame, and 
they did not change their Condition, till after the 
Death of Clytemneftra and Er yſthes, There is the 
ſame Remembrance in the ſecond: Iyhigevia of Eu- 
ripzdes, in his Helena, and in his Electra. All theſe 
Examples prove the truth of Ariftorle's Judgment; 
inſomuch that we muſt neceſſarily agree, that the 
beſt Remembrance is that which immediately pro- 
duces the Peripetie. 'Tis aparent that Mr. Cor- 
zelle was not ſenſible of this Truth when he Writ 
his Heraclius, wherein the Peripetie precedes the 
Remembrance, for the trye Peripetie of that Piece 
15 the Death of Phocas; Martian and Heraclius were 
known afterwards, but 'twas when they had no- 
thing to fear, and conſequently the Audience had 
n0 great concern to know, Which of the two was 
Heraclius.or) Martian. 


M 4 6. There 
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6. There are many ſorts of Remembrances , for it 
falls out very often, that we remember in animate things, 
aud thoſe which are common. } After having ſpoke of 

the Song wh Remembrance, Ariſtotle thought he | 
could not be excuſed from ſpeaking a Word of the 
others which arc inferiour to it; but Mch however, 
as the beſt Poets have not diſdain'd to make uſe of; 
tis when we remember the moſt Ordinary and Com: 
mon things, as Horſes, Neck-laces, Cc. In the 
Coephores of Eſchylus, Electra finding Horſes at her 
Father's Tomb, knew them to be Oreſtes's. The 
ſame Chanced to Chryſothemis, in the Electra of & 
hocles, we ſhall ſpeak at large of theſe Remem. 
rances 1n the xvii. Chapter. 


7. We remember alſo, for example, what any Perſon 
has done, or what he has not done.] As in the Electra 
of Sophocles; Electra and Chryſothemis, Remember that 
the Libations which they found on N 
Tomb, were not of Clytemneftra's puting, but Oreft: 
'S, or ſomebody on his account. 


8. But that of which I have ſpoken, is the moſt pre 
for Fable, and Action.] If the other Remem. 
rances are well managed, they ought to be means and 
preparatwes for that which ſhould follow, for 
they would be very vitious if they were alone; but 
as their end is to produce another Remembrance, 
they are never ſo proper for Fable, and have not Þ 
much Action as thoſe which are dong at once, and 


produce the Peripetie without delay. * 
9. For that Remembrance accompanied with the Jr. in 
ripetie, will Infallibly produce either Compaſſion, a Re 
Tin of which Tragedy is an Imitation, &c. ] HH 
here gives the reaſon of what he had before fac 3:4 
(viz) That the Remembrance which is Joyned t 
the Peripetie, is the moſt proper for Fable, and _ 
Action: And this reaſon is drawn from his general Ver 


principe 
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| principle, that Tragedy is the Imitation of an 
Action; and not only of an Action, but of ſuch an 
me which excites Pity, and Fear, all this is found 
in that Remembrance which he prefers to the reſt: 
there is Action, ſince it makes the Good or Ill For- 
te of the principal Perſonages, and it can't fail 
| of exciting Terror or Compaſſion, ſince in one and 
the ſame moment, it decides things of ſo great Im- 
| portance, and produces ſuch grand Effects. 


by another which he knows. ] As in Oedipus ;, for 


| that Prince is remember'd by Jocaſta whom he 


knew. 


| Iphigema of Euripides. ] Tis in the IJphipeniz 
Taurica , Where Iphigenia is Remember'd by Oreſtes, 
by a Letter which ſhe gave him to carry into Greece, 
and of which, ſhe had told him the Contents, that 
if the Letter ſhould chance to be loſt, he might 


Oreftes is Remembred by Iphigenia, by certain Pre- 

ſents which ſhe made him. In the Electra of So- 

phocles, the Remembrance is alſo Double; for Electra 

71 7 known by Oreſtes, and afterwards Oreſtes by 
Tg. 


the Subjeck, there is alſo another which I call the {5 
Hon.] The Paſſion is ſtill more Eſſential to the 
dubject than the Remembrance, and the Peripetie; 


ice there are ſimple Subjects which have neither 
Wl Remembrance, nor Peripetie, and yet have Paſſion, 
nes the Ajax of Sophocles, and the Hecuba of Euri- 
10, Paes, i | 

Ho 13. 7 call the Paſſion, an Action which deſtroys ſore 
nay /.] I know very well that the word Io 


tz 


10. The Single is, when one Perſon is Remember'd, 
11. And the Double, when two Perſons who nom 


not, do yet come to Remember one another, as in the 


deliver what ſhe had writ by word of Mouth. And 


12. Beſides theſe two parts of a Fable which regard : 
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| Greek words are remarkable, ce iv T9" gary! 


not ſtrictly ſignify a thing expoſed to the Eyes; but 


is neither French nor Engliſh in this ſenſe, except it 
be in Matters of Religion, and that ev'ry where elſe 
it ſignifies the Sentiments, or to ſpeak more proper. 
ly, the Weakneſſes of the Soul: But this does not 
explain what Ariſtotle would ſay, but T amwilling to 
avoid Equivocations in the explanation of this Sen- 
TEnce. . | | 


14. As are evident and certain Deaths, The 


gel yelſot Mortes in aperto; Open deaths. Mr. Corneilt, 
in his Examien of Horace, explains it, Deaths i 
the Shows, or Plays. Tis a Rule, ſays he, not to fil 
the Stage with Blood; It was not ſo in Ariſtotle's tim, 
who tells us, That to move Powerfully and Effettnali, 
we muſt ſhew on the Stage the unylealant ſights if 
Wounds, and Death. But this could not be Ariſtotle's 
meaning, who had no defizn to approve of Murders 
on the Stage, ſince it was contrary to the practice 
of the Ancients. Mr. Corneille did not well under- 
ſtand the Greek term, ty 7@ oavegs. Which does 


a thing which is evident and certain, and of which 
we have ſuch tokens that we cannot doubt of it: 
He oppoſes garzgjy, certain; to dpures, doubtful 
Under this General expreſſion , the Philotopher 
comprehends. the two ſorts of Death which were 
found in Tragedy, thoſe which were ſeen, and thoſe 
Which were not ſeen; for a Perſon may come and 
eye on the Stage, though he was not any Wa) 
Urt. | b | 
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C HAP. XII. 


The Parts of Quantity ef Tragedy, and 
their Definition, 


1. Fter having explained the Parts which 

Conſtitute the Form and Quality of 
Tragedy, I muſt ſpeak of thoſe which Con- 
ſtitute the Quantity, and which have a ſeperate 
Subſiſtance. 


2, Tragedy hath four Principal Parts, the 
Prologue, the Epiſode, the Exode, and the Chorus, 
and the laſt is again divided into Three Parts, 
which are called Parodos, (4) St aſtmon,, and 
() Commoi.... The two Firſt are found in a 
pieces; but the Third is only in certain Trage 
dies: It is always mixed with the Action, and! is 
common to the Actors, and the Chorus, 


3. The Prologue, is all that part of the Trage- 


dy which Ce) fee the entrance 5 The 


Chorus. 8 . 
4. The E Epiſode, is that ilch is betercen the 
(4) Songs of the Chorus. 


The Exode, is all that which 1s aid * 
the Chorus has left of ſinging, not ro begin 4- 


gain. 


n 


0 gad 00 Theſe wwo are c to al; ber the Commai proper, o 
a Scene. 

(e) Before the Parodots 

0 Full, —_ 


6. The 


the whole Piece, and not taken notice of Separate- 
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6. The Paredes, is the firſt diſcourſe of all the 
Chorus. 


7. The Staſimon, is all that which the Chorus 
ſings after it has taken poſſeſſion of the Stage, and 
3s as it were incorporated in the Action, This Song is 
without Anapæſtes and Trochees. 


8. commoi, are the Lamentations which the 
Chorus and the Actors make together (e). 


REMARKS on Chap. 12. 


* N . * * 9 9 * ea ale 
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1. Afrer havin pane the parts which confti- 
tute the form and quality of Tragedy, ] Theſe Parts 
are the Subjects, Manners, Sentiments, Muſick, 
Decoration, Remembrance, Peripetie, and Paſſion. 


2. I muſt ſpeak of thoſe which Conſtitute the 
uantity, and which have a Separate Subſiftance. ] 
e Parts of Quality may be found altogether, thro' 


ly; on the Contrary, the Parts of Quantity are ſe- 
perately meaſur d, and can never be together; 
they have their fixt places marked out Which they 
can never change, any more than the Parts of the 


3. Tragedy hath four Principal Parts, The Prologue, 
the Epiſodes, the Exode, and the Chorus, ] We 
are come now to one of the moſt difficult plac 
of the Art of Poetry, That 1s the Diviſion whic 
Ariftotle makes of the Parts which Compoſe the 
Body of Tragedy. I ſhall endeavour to clear theſe 


—_— 


(e) We have before explain d the Parts of Tragedy, which ought to be uſed, 
bur thoſe in which the quantity conkſt, and which are ſeparate are thoſe · 


diff 


ö 
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Afculties, and hope to do it in ſuch a manner, that 
_ one may Wonder at the Boldneſs of a certain 
Writer, who in his practice of the Theatre, (a work 
otherwiſe filled with N things) makes no Scruple 
to ſay, that Ariſtotle did not diſtinguiſn the Parts of 
the Poem as it was in his time, or at leaſt in the time 
of thoſe three excellent Tragedians which now re- 
mains, whoſe Works, ſays he, have no agreement with 
| his Diſcourſe: Surely no Accuſation was ever ſo Raſh. 
He was not quite ſo Bold, who accuſed Hercules of 
| being a Coward. We ſhall ſee in what follows, that 
E the Writer did not know the Practice of the Greeks, 
nor the Art of their Plays. But before we begin 
| with that, we will ſay a Word or two of the Na- 


tis much better than the Latins have made, in ſaying, 
| that a Tragedy hath five Acts; for this Diviſion 
| which Divides Tragedy into ſo many equal Parts, 
denotes well enough its extent, but not the diffe- 
| rence of its Parts; whereas that of the Greeks into 


viſion makes four Intervals, or Time of reſt in Tra- 
das, which the Greek does not. To this I anſwer, 
that the Greek Diviſion does what it ought to do, 
that is, to let us know the different Parts whicſi 
Compoſe the Body of Tragedy , and which the 


of one, which is very vitious. And as for the In- 
tervals, tis true, Ariſtotle doth not ſpeak of them in 
this Work, for that was the Matter of another 
Precept which he has without doubt explained 
in ſome of his Books, which are loſt, either in his 
Treatiſe of Muſick, or in that of Tragedies: for it 
is not ſufficient to tell us only as Horace doth > that 
Dramatic Poem ought to have five Acts 


Neve minor, neu ſit quinto produftior actu Fabuls, 


Five 


ture of this Diviſion, no Body can doubt. but that 


| unequal Parts, ſhews the extent of Tragedy in ge- 
neral, and the different nature of its parts in par- 
ticular. Perhaps you may ſay, that the Latin Di- 


Latin by no means does; on the contrary, it explains 
the Matter, as if there were five Actions in the place 
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Five Acts; no more, nor leſs, 2 Play muſt have: 


He ſhould hae added, the reaſon of this Diviſion, IM - 
and ſhow'd why a Piece of the Theatre ought to 
have four Intervals, or four Songs of the Chorus, 
rather than five; and certainly, this is what he 
ought not to have forgot. I am alſo perſwaded 
that 'tis from this, that Vitruvius has taken what 
he ſays of the Intervals of the Greek Pieces: That 
the Comick Poers divided the Spaces of their Fables 
into parts, by a Cubical Proportion; Diviſerunt Spatia 
Fabularum, in partes, ratione Cubica. That is to 
fay , that what Ariſtotle calls here Epiſode, the 

Subject of the Piece was included between the four 
Songs of the Chorus; and that the four Songs, joyn- 
ed to the Prologue and Exode, made the Number 
fix, which is a Cubick Number, and the moſt per- 
fect of all Numbers, as ſome Mathematicians pre- 

tend. Vitruvius ſays, of the Comick Poets, what 
he ought to have ſaid of all the Poets in general; 
for the Comick Poets have nothing peculiar , as to 
what regards the Intervals : As to the Convenience of 
theſe Spaces, divided by the Song of the Cho#us , twas 
no leſs than that of the Diviſion into our Acts; for 
we may Count by the firſt, ſecond, third, ©c. Son 
of the Chorus, as we Count by the firſt; ſecond, 
third, &c. Act; and it had moreover this Advan- 
tage, that every Song of the Chorus having ſome 
difference, whereby it was diſtinguiſh'd from the 
reſt, any one who came in, for example, at the third 
Song, might preſently tell which it was: Whereas 
when we come in at the ſecond , or third Act, 
we cannot tell whereabouts they are, unleſs thoſe who 
_ were there from the beginning tell us, | 
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4. And this laſt is again divided into three Parts, 
which are called Parodos, Staſimon, and Commo.. ] 
Ariſtotle does not ſpeak here only, of what the 


Chorus Sung between the Acts, and ſometimes an 


* 
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in the courſe of the Acts, when they Lamented 
| with the Actors; but what the Chorus ſaid in the 
Acts, as an Actor, was not comprehended, in what 
| Ariftotle calls here Choricum, Song of the Chorus. 
| We will explain every part one by one. 


5. The Prologue is the part of the Tragedy, which 


| precedes the entrance of the Chorus, } The Prologue is 
| made to explain to the Audience, not only what 
concerns the Subject of the Poem, but what is pro- 


per, and neceſſary, and makes a tus part of 1t 


| tis our firſt Act. But you may ſay, ſince the Pro- 
| lopue is a part of quantity of the Tragedy , there 


can be no Tragedy without a Prologue; The Proloere 


| is all that which precedes the entrance of the Ch. 


715  noW there are Tragedies, where the Chorus en- 


has ſaid, that the Prologue precedes the entrance of 
the Chorus, is falſe. Thus they will talk, who don't 
underſtand what they Read , nor give thein'eves 
time to examine thoſe things of hich they Write. 


not have fallen into this Error, it he had known the 
nature of thoſe Actions which make the Subiects of 
the Greek: Tragedies ;, or to {peak more properly, 
might make the Subject of Tragedy; comidernig 
the Truth and Simplicity of that Poem, when afſy- 
ciated with the Chorus, Theſe Actions then can be 
but of two ſorts, for either they begin before the 
People concerned are Aſſembled , and give occa- 


of the People which s the Action, and which 
gives occaſion to the Incidents that Compoſe it. 
There is no mean between theſe two forts of Actions; 
and Which we ſhall endeavour to render very plain, 
by Examples. It is no difficult Matter to find enough 
for the firſt Caſe, theſe Actions Which begin before 
the People are Aſſembled, are very common; and 


the 


ters firſt on the Stage, and conſequently there can 
| be no Prologue to thoſe Pieces; or What Ar:i/torle 


The Author of the Practice of the Theatre, would 


lon to that l > or elſe tis the Aſſembly | 
egin 


tis thus, that almoſt all the Actions Which make 
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the Subjects of the Greek Pieces, do begin. In the 
Electra of Sophocles, Oreſtes accompanied by Pylades 
arrived at Mycena, juſt at Day- break, and concerte 
with his Governour the proper Methods to ſucceed 
in his Enterprize. Electra at the ſame time left Egys. 
thes Palace, which ſhe could no longer endure, and 
went to Lament her Misfortunes.. Theſe Com. 
plamts of hers, gave occaſion to the Young Ladies of 
Mycena to viſit that Princeſs, in order to Comfort 

her, and at the end of the firſt Act, thoſe Ladies are 
the Chorus, Thus what preceded the firſt Song of the 
Chorus, is the true Prologue of that Play, according 
to Afriſtotless definition. Tis the ſame with all the 
other Pieces of that great Poet, they have every one 

their Prologue, ind tis directly contrary to the 
Truth to atteſt that they have not. We come 
now to the ſecond ſort of Actions, which gave oc. 
caſion to this Error; but as they are much more 
rare than the other, we muſt not wonder if there 
are very few Tragedies which begin in this man- 
ner. There are but two, in Æſchhylus, the Perſians, and 
the Suppliants; and one in Euripides, (viz.) Rheſw, 
We need only explain the Subject of theſe Pieces, 
and *twill appear, that altho' the Chorus opens the 
Scene, yet they are not without Prologues, but have 
them as well as thoſe Pieces, where the Chorus doth 
not enter, till ſome of the Actors have ſpoke , and 
the Action is began. 


The Subject of the Perſians of eAiſchylus, is the 
defeat of Xerxes, who retired out of Greece, after 
he had loſt the two Famous Battles of Salamine, 
and Platea. This is the manner in which the Sub- 
ject is conſtituted , or rather, the manner in which 
the Scene opens; for the queſtion is concerning that. 
As it was a long time, ſince that Prince ſent a Cou- 
rier to the Queen Atoſſa his Mother, the chief Lords 
of Suſa, Who were ſome old Stateſ-men , to whom 
the King had committed the Adminiſtration of his 


Kingdom, Aſſembled together to conſult of the 
| | preſent 


—— — — tron ten, on _ rr dns Wer I 
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| preſent Affairs; whilſt they were in Council, the 
Queen Atoſſa, who had been Frightned by {ome 
Dreams the Night before, comes to them. Thus 
| theſe old Gentlemen make the Prologue, but they 
don't begin the Duty of the Chorus, till after the 
Action is commenced , and the Audience im— 
ſtructed. | 


in the Suppliants of the ſame Poet, the fifty Daugh- 
ters of Danaus, to avoid Marrying with their 
| Coul-Germans , the Sons of »Aczyprus, for ake 
their Country; and demand Protection of the 
King of Argos. The Scene opens by the Hf y Ladies, 
| who coming before the Town, declare the reaſon of 
their flight, and what obliged them to rette to 
Argos, rather than any Where elſe. Thale fame 
| Gentlewomen make the Chou, but they don't begin 
the Duty of the Chorus, till after che) have made 
the Prologue, tor otherwile, there would be nothing 
natural in it. 


The Rheſus of Euripides ſets this Truth in a much 
better light; the Centinels that watch in the (ro- 
% Camp, who then Beſieged the Greeas in their 
Ketrenchments, after they had Routed them, come 
hed lighted great Fires, and that there Was a great 
Nolte towards Ag ine nnon's Quarters; tis theie 
Centineis which open the Scene, begin the Action, 
and are after wards the Chorus of th Piece. Tho' 
the Crorzes is Arit on the Stage, there is neverthele:s 
a Prologue 5 tis the Chou indeed which makes it, 


0 they are not . the Chor us, ill arter the 
| W;:0t 15 expounded, and the Acton commenced. 


Moreover there are Pizces where the Ceres is 


or firtt on the Stage, and yetnorwichitandins that, 
5 tacre is A Prolopre, tho! it be not male by the Cre 
5 couple of Examples Will make this very plan, 
p ne Suppliants of Evr.pides are the chiet I. les of 
| 


Argos, Whole Hugbands- wers Killed betore Tessi, 
N Liczy 


t Hec ts Tent, to inform him that the Enemies 
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 Goddels, found theſe Women there, who immed; 


oa 
- 


— ——— 
= * 


it was made up of old Men, as J have already jaid: 


place it at the beginning of their Pieces. Thi! 
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they come to entreat Theſes to let them have the 
Podies that they might bury them, They are z 
Eleuſina, near the Temple of Ceres; Iheſeus his Mo- 
ther, who went from Athens to Sacrifice to that 


ately caſt themſelves at her Feet: This is the oper. 
ing of the Scene. Tis the Mother of Theſeus who 
makes the Prologue, and the Suppliants don't form the 
Chorus, till after that Princeſs had ſpake and heard 
their requeſt, The other Example is as clear, 
and *tis taken from the Oedipus of Sophocles, the 
fineſt Tragedy of all Antiquity. Jupiter's Higt 
Prieſt, followed by a great many other Prieſts, and 
the choſen young Men of T hebes, is going to proftrat 
himſelf at an Altar, which was Erectec to Oedipu, 
before the Court of his Palace; The Cries and 
Groans both of young and old, obliged that Prince 
to come out to know the reaſon of it; and this s 
what makes the opening of the Scene: Oedipus makes 
the Prologue, and when the Subject is well explained 
the Prieſts themſelves make the Chorus of the Piece 
'Tis certain then, that the Greeks had no Tragedis 
without that, which Ariftorle here calls Prologue, an 
conſequently the Philolopher had reaſon to make ite 


all 
Prologue one part of the quantity of Tragedy. HM 
who would contradict him, was ſo little acquaint; 
with the -Greek Authors, that he calls the Te 
of Aiſclylus, the Penſi in Nomen; as if the Cru: 
of that Piece was compoſed of Women, Where r 


As for what remains, we muſt not confound the I. 
lague of the Creek Tragedy, With the Prologue of tis 
Latin Comedy. The Prologue of thoſe Comick I's 
ces did not make a part of the Action for the Stage, 
tis borrowed from the old Greek Comedy, where | 
is very often found in the middle of the Play, unde 
the name of Paurabafiss The Latins almoſt alwaß 


are lome however that have taken the liberty 0! th 
Greeks, and placed the Prologue in the Play , © 
Flat has made it-the Firſt Act, in his Ales Or 

770 
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rioſus Boaſting Soldier; and put it after the firſt Act 
in his Ciftellaria : But that was never followed by 
rudent and regular Poets. Terence took care, not 1 
to be guilty of ſo great a fault. 1 


6. The Epiſode is that which is between the Songs of 


de Chorus.] Tragedy, in its original, was nothing 

but a Horus, without Actors; afterwards they ad- 

ed Actors, to give time to the Chorus to reſt, and 
a that which the Actors {aid between the Songs of 7 
the Chorus, was called Epiſode; that is as much as to 

du, an Additional Part; becauſe thole recitations 

WW were foreign and ſuper-added Pieces, always included 

WF between two Songs of the Chorus, and drawn from > 


different Adventure lo ; that there were many differ- 
ent Epiſodes : But when Tragedy began to come into i 
frm, and thoſe Recitations which were only acceſ- = 
| fary parts, became the principal; then they began wo 
to look on the Subie&t of Tragedy, as a Body which 


088 017/t to have no ſtrange Members, or which were 45% 
dependent of one another; The good Poets drew l 
de abiect of their ecitations from one and the i 


ſme Action; and that Action retam'd its firſt name, 16 


nd 
N88 21d was called Epiſode. This is the Reaſon why ns 
w/c ſuys, that the Epiſode is all that which is 1 


mcluded between the Songs of the Chorus; that is to 
"af 1 "IR e : 7 f f 
, That tis all the Subject of Tragedy, or rather 


el (hc makes the Intrigues and Plot, till its un- 
coWrinciins, and the Catattrophe, Which never hap- 
ens till fre the Fourth and laſt Song of tlie Corus, 
4 in tavie Pieces Which are well Compoled. 

the | . | | 

"v8 7. 7b: Exode, is all that which is ſaid after the 
e orus % left off Saving, not to begin a8zim,] A 


err Learned Man thought, that the Eve Was 

3 — 24 \ 3 5 p . 
properly the tpilozue, and that twas Uled ty thank 
e Coinpany, and take leave of them; but I and 


bei ach fort of Ep:log:iies in the Cree“ Trazedies, 
OC generally end wich @ Moral Juttruction, or 
; SWF caiie, or Prayer, or Withes, Oc. it the Ex-de 
Gl, rere only à returning. Thanks, and taxing Leave, it 


1011 | N 2 would 


————— Ry . 
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would not make a part of the Quantity of Tragedy; 
it would be a ſeparate part. as a Compliment made 
by an Actor, on our Stage, at the end oi the Play, 
The manner in which Aliſtotle explains himlelf, 
will not permit us to take the Exod: in that fence, | 
ſince he defines it, All that is after the laſt Song | 
the Chorus; that word All denotes, that tis a part, 
which hath extent; and truly the Exode is the Un: 
ravelling, and Cataſtrophe of the Piece. This Un. 
ravelling begins always after the laſt Song of the 
Chorus, in thoſe Plays which are well made, and 
anſwers exactly to our Fifth Act. But you maylay 
Why was not this Exode , this Fifth Act, included 
between two Songs of the Chorus, as thole two which 
precede ? "Tis very eaſie to an{wer to that Oh- 
jection; tis not natural to ſing, neither does any de. 
fire to hear Singing at the End of a Tragick Action, 
The Audience would have had no Concern in that 
Chorus, not would have given Attention to the End 
of it > what the Chorus ſhould ſay after the Action 
was finiſhed, could not be too hort: It often fays 
but two or three Verſes: It never exceeds ſeven, 0. 
eight; but when it is either an Inſt ruction or a Peti 
tion. There are ſome Plays which end without any 
Diſcourſe of the Chorus; as the Troades of Euryr 
des, the Prometheus, and Eumenides of eA/chylus. 


8. The Parodos, is the firſt Diſcourſe of all tl! 
Chorus.] I have kept to Ariftotle's own Terms, wiv 
uſes the Word aiZig, Diſcourſe, for those words 
which were put into dong; for the FParudos was tit 
firſt Song 0 the Chorus atier the Prologue. Mel 
the Chorus Spake, only one did it for the whole Cont 
pany ; but when it dung, all they who compoled 11x 
Chorus ſung together: This is the Realun, Vi) 
Ariſtotle ſays here, the firſt Diſcourſe of the Cholbo, 
but to render what he hath ſaid more plain, I (hal 
apply it to the Oedipus of Sophocles, Which 1 hae 
tränſlated, and am retolved to publiſh, after i 
Art of Poetry, The Prologue comprehends die 
tio firſt Scenes which begins A dFveriE edo, 


„ a 
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vine Oracle of Jupiter, &c. is the Parodos, the firſt 
of the Chorus, The Epiſode comprehends the 
| 5 i Third, and Fourth Acts, till the Chorus, 


981718 
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— 
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a, V Beorwv es nud; in % T9 pſy 


loo; eva2t),40 


— 


HnſapHνŮortale, whoſe extreameſt Bliſs, 
To nothing juftly I comp ire. h 


Lind the Exode is all the Fifch Act. Tis neceſſary 

4 1 . 1 — 5 

Io know, that the frſt 5019 on the Chorus, always 

Leads the firſt Act, inikes the firſt Interval; and 

1 C 0 1 Y1-: 8 7 

conſequentiy in all thoſe Plays, where the Chorus — 

peaks, in the Jourſe of the firſt Aft, what it ſays | 

cannot be che Parodos: Tis only on? Perion of the _ | 

Corn, Who {peaks for all the Company. In the E- 
a : 7 7; 

Lech of Sophoctes the Charvs enters at the hundred W 

; * R | 1 $i 

and twentieth V eric and ſays, REAL 


a Ta: mar SuravoTar dg 011 
| HAixT&S Hess. T2 110 
Princeſs of an unnatural Mother Born. 


„ bd | 3 


Ihe Scholiaſt takes Notice, that 'tis the Parodos; but 
be only means, that 'tis the coming in of the C 

nd not the firſt Song of it, which does not begin 
Ill the 475th. Verſe. | 


i 
ho 


rds 

th E ul £0 vH prov 

wh Je fu. 

W | . | 

itt If I in my Predictions do not fail. 

NN | | | 

bus here the Interval of the firſt Act begins. This 
. ſtill more Evident, in the Oedipus Colone of the 
148 


ne Poet, where. the firſt Act is of a prodigious 
2th, for 'tis ſeven Hundred Verſes; however the 
N 3 Chorus 
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that tis the Parodos, the firſt Song of the Chorus, 
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Chorus enters at the Hundred and Eighteenth Verſs 
and in ſearching for Oedipus, ſays, 


"Ogg. TIS 4 Ts , ms Kues 


Is not that he? Where is he? Where's he hid 


One would think that this was the Parodos, the hy 
Song of the Chorus, but tis not; the firſt Song bei, 


at the 700 Verſe. 


* . ＋ | * | 
Eb ou Eve Tas Ss yoevs 
0 


Izv. | 1 


Stranger, you now into this Land art come, 
And makes the Interval of the firſt Act. 


Every time then that the Chorus ſpeaks in the 
Cour ſe of the firſt Act, whether it ſpeaks alone, or 


diſcourſes with any of the Actors, we mult not think x: 


The Parodos is always at the end of the firſt Ad 
and the Chorus never {ings before. Twou'd be very 
unnatural for the Chorus to enter ſinging. It mu 
have time to learn, and to be inſtructed in the At 


on, with which it is. to be concerned; and fro * 
which it ought to be formed. This is a Rule whichM ;... 
the Greeks, Who followed Nature very cloſe, nec. 
failed to obſerve, and 'tis only for want of har, 
. ſufficiently examined their Practice, that the fie 
Diſcourſe of the Chorus has often been taken for tn. 
firſt Song, the Parodos. Iis a Fault that ſome Mer: 
the Ancients have been guilty of. The Greek ern 
thor, who made the Argument to the Perf: WM: te 
eAjchylus, quotes for the Parodos of the Ppenici Dor 
of Eur pides, the firſt Veries of the Chorus, ind! 
| and « 
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eU Sue uno 


Quitting the Tyra Shore. 

| Which is the 210 Verſe ;, bat 'tis only the Diſcourſe 
er the (Horus which ſpeaks without l{inging, the true 
| P:rodos begins at the 642 Verle. | 


RAO. L o d ye cr 


Cudmus came to that Land. 


EL Which makes the Interval of the firſt Act. Pu. 
ch was allo deceived, where he took for the Para- 
Lis Of the Electra. of Euripides, What the Chorus 
ys to that Princeſs at the 167 Verſe. 

KAtiras Nats; ai #0] tubal: e, 


; 


| have been a little long on this Slatter, becauſe 
3 . _ Wd 3 
the underſtanding of it, is the only Means to read 
the Greek Poets With Pleaſure, 


9. The Staſimon 7s 21 that which the Chorus fines, 


fer it has taken Poſſeſſiom of the Stave, and is, as it 
u rere, incorporated into the Action.] Ariſtotle (ays 
0 


ly, that the Sraſimor is without Anapeſtes, and 
ſochees: But J have enlarge | his Definition, to render 
tne Matter the more intcll2gible; the Chorus of the 
Gee Plays did not properly begin to take Poſſeſſion 
the Stage, and to be incorporated into the Action, 
vl the Parodos the firſt Song: All which was ſung 
iter that, was called Staſimon, that is to ſay, the 
Ihres laſt Songs were compriſed under that Name; 
ad they were called fo, becauſe the Chorus was fixed, 
nd employed in their Songs, flow Meaſures, never 
Mick, and precipitate, as the Anapeſte, and the Tro- 
e, Which are good only for Motion, 

4 10. T 168 


577 ea ares LE 


Fam'd Ships of War, which once before Troy rode. 
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10. This Song i without Anapaſtes and T rochees,! 


Thoſe two #2er (of which, the Auapaſt doth con. 


ſiſt of Wo itorr, and one long; and the Trochee of 
one g, and one jhort ) were in the firſt Song of | 
the Chor: ) but they are very rarely found in the 


Three wthers : When the Chorus had not ſo quick j 


NMovrzment, this Difference of Numbers, and Mies 


ures. ſerves at leaſt, to ſhew us, with how great 
Exactneſs the Greeks compoled their Pieces, (inc 
they were ſo nice as to weigh (if I may uſe that 


Jem) even the very Words of the Chorus, t» 


a hem weight, or Levity, according to the 
zovements the Chorus ought to have. 


11. Commoi are thoſe Lamentations, which the 
Chorus, and the Actors make together.] The Chors 
accompamed the Actors in. their Complaints and 
Lamentations, which they made in the Courſe of 
the Acts, on any diſmal Accident which happened 
And A-.jtotle did not think it amiſs, to give us the 


Name of thoſe Lamentations: The Name is taken 


from tne Geſtutes, Which are commonlly uſed on 
ſuch Occaſions, as to ſtrike and beat ones ſelf ; an! 
as chat falls oat, only in thoſe Plays where thoie f. 
tal £ccidents are found, the Philoſopher took care 
to intorm us before, that y are found only in cer- 
tam Tragedies, for they never are in thoſe woe 

laces they were uſed in, and according to the 
dubeect is not very Tragical. 


CHAP 


* — —— 
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GH AP, Am; 


. Characters which Tragedy ought to chife 


gon ble, and to have a Cataſtrophe Happy 
or Fatal. The different Reliſh of the firſt 
Athenians, ard thoſe of Ariſtotle's T 7me. 
From wiat Families the Subjects of the beſt 
Pieces were taken, Euripides is deftnded 


ggeluſt the Ancients, who accuſe him of be- 
ing too Tragecal, The Succeſs of his Pieces. 
Ihe Publick Diſputes of the Poets. To be 
ghd, a Tragedy ought to have the Approba- 
tion, both of the Learned, and the Ignorant. 
Euripides his Faults, Double Trageates 
more Comical than Tragecal. Their Ori. 
Zine, 


I. A having ſufficiently explained all the 
| Parts of Tragedy, Order requires that 
Ive ſhould treat of thoſe things, which a Poet 
jought to follow, or avoid, in the Compolition 
of a subject; and the way which he ought to 


| w% to arrive at the end which Tragedy pro- 
poſes. 1 


2. Since Tragedy ought to be Implex and not 
dmple, to have all the Beauty which it is capa- 
ble of, and (a) that it ought to excite Terror 
and Compaſſion; for we have already ſaid, that 
that is the Property of this ſort of Imitation; 


es — 


0 Anz be the Imitation of Terrible and pitiful Things. 
| tis 


to be perfect, whether it onght to be ſimple, or 
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*tis (b) a neceſſary Conſequence, that we muſt 


not chuſe to make a very honeſt Man fall from 


Proſperity into Adverſity; for (c) inſtead of ex. 
citing Terror and Compaſſion, 1t will give Hor. 


ror, Which is deteſted by all. . 


3. It is alſo evident, that he muſt not take an il 
Man, to make him paſs from an unhappy State, 
to one that ſhall be Happy and Eaſie: There i; 
nothing which is leſs Tragecal; (4) and we dont 
find in it any of the F fects of Tragedy; for be. 


fide, its not Exciting either Terror or Com. 
paſſion, it does not give any Pleaſure. 


4. Moreover, he ought not to repreſent the 
Misfortunes of a very wicked Man: (e) *Tismof: 
certain, that ſuch a Repreſentation may giv 
ſome Pleaſure, but it will produce neither Feat 
nor Pity ; for the firſt is produced by the Mil. 
fortunes of thoſe who are like our ſelves ; and 
the latter from the Miſeries of thoſe who de. 
ſerve better Luck; and conſequently (/) fucha 
Subject hath nothing which either deſerves Pity, 
or is Terrible. 


5. There remains only him then, who 15 be- 
tween theſe who bring (g) neither bad nor good, 
in the ſuperlative Degree, doth not draw his 
Misfortunes on him, by his Wickedneſs, or by 
his Crimes: He muſt chuſe, from among thok 
who are of Emineat Quality, and of Great Re 


— 


(6) Very plain. (c) That 1+ nor fo Terrible or Pitiful, as Wicked. 
(d) For it has nothing. which Tragedy ought to have. 

(e) For though it, &c. ( f ) That which happens to. 

(z) Eminent for Virtue and juſtice, nor Vice and depravity. 
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6. It neceflarily follows from hence, that a 


Fable which is (i) well compoſed, ought to be 
| imple, and not double, as ſome People have 
E pretended 3; and that it ought rather to end 
with the ill than the good Fortune of the Prin- 
| cipal Perſons, provided that that Unbappineſs be 
the Conſequence of ſome great Fault, and not 
the. Effect of a Remarkable Crime. In & Word, 
| it ou9ht to be the Aisfortune of (4k) a Man, who is 
neither bad nor good; bur if he cannet find one, 
| who is exattly ſuch, he ought ro chuſe one, who 18 
| rather good than wicked. 


7. What we ſee at this Day, is an evident 


| Proof of this Truth. The Poets do now bring 

| all forts of Subjects on the Stage, with Srccefs ; 
| but thoſe which are at preſent the belt Pieces , 
and which ſucceed beſt, are without doubt thoſe 
| whoſe Subjects are taken only from a ſmall Num- 
| ber of Families, or thoſe of Alemeon, Oedipus, 


Meleager, Thyeſtes, Telephus, and all others, who 


have either done, or ſuffer'd terrible things. 


Tou may be afſured then, that the fineſt Tragedy, 


according to the Rules of Art, is that where 


this Conduct is obſerved. 


8. *Tis for this Reaſon, that thoſe who blame 
Furipides for following theſe Maxims, in his Tra- 


) Such Familics. 
„ Emicearly god. (%) Such an one as I have ſpoken of. 


gedies, 


utation, ſome Illuſtrious Perſon, who is become 
miſerable, by ſome z2voluntary Fault, as Ocdipns, 
and Thyeſtes, and (H) all the Famous Men. of thole 
| Two Families. 
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ge; and that moſt of his Pieces have a lz. 
mentable Cataſtrophe, are (1) very much deceived. 
On the contrary, 'tis perfectly good; and (m) an 
incouſteſtable Proof of it is, that in all the pub. 
lick () Diſputes, and on the Stage, theſe fort 

of Tragedies appear always more I ragecal an 
affect g, (o) if nothing that is Foreiga , di. 
ſturh or ſpoil the Repreſentation. And Euripiae; 
himſelt appear'd the moit Tragecal of all the 
Poets, tho? otherwiſe he was not exact, and cor. 
rect, in the Conduct and Diſpoſition of his Suh. 
jects. 


9. The Fable to which I give the ſecond 
Plc ce, tho? others have given it the firſt, is that 
which hath a double Conſtitution, as that of 
the Oayſſes, and which end with a (p) double Ca. 
taſtrophe; that is, by one Cataſtrophe, which 1; 

happy for the Good, and fatal for the Wicked, 
Thoſe who have prefer'd this, to the Firſt, did 
it in all probability, () by reaſon of the weak. 
neſs of the Audience, to whoſe Reliſh and De- 
ſires, the Poets do generally Conform them- 
ſelves. But the Pleaſure which this Fable gives, 
is nothing near ſo proper for Tragedy, as for 
Comedy; and truly (r) we ſee in Comedy, Ene- 
mies as irreconcilable as Oreſtes, and Egyithu, 
become, at laſt, very good Friends, and go oli 
the Stage without (-) one drop of Blood being 
ſpilt on either ſide. | 


— 


0) Are in the wrong. (1) The greateſt ſign. (n} Scenes Tc. 
(o) It it bewell Acted. | | 
(p) Contrariery. (% This was firt, (r) There we ſee. (s) Either 
of chem being ſlain. Us ts 
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REMARKS on (hab. I; 


| 1, 'Tis a neceſſary Confegvence, that we m, me 
le to make a very Honeſt Man fall from Projper:t. to 
Litverfity., } None but Ariſtorle, who was fo great 
; Philoſopher, that he knew, perfectly well, the 
Nature of the Paſſions, even to the leaſt Difference, 
old ever pretend, from the Practice of the An- 
ents, to form Rules ſo ſure, and ſo judicious, as 
hole he gives us here; but we muſt confeſs. in the 
an time, that twas to the Creczans alu? that be 
ropoied {uch perfettulesztor as tney were the moſt 
ice and delicate People of the whole World, they 
dught, in Tragedy, only the Pleaitures which that 
Poem ought to give. We are not 10 diff cult to be 
leaſed, if a Tragedy has a great deal of Iitrigue, 
athetick Sentiments, and Motions, it ſtirs p our 


9 —_— _— 


heraer a good or wicked Man periſh, Let us ex- 
mine the Rules of Ar:jtotle, with the Realons 
yich make them ſo ſolid; and after that, we fall 
e Whether there be any Opportunity which wall 
dermit us to deviate from them. This is A tolles 
Ray of Realoning, Tragedy is the Imitation of an 
icon, Which ought to excit2 Terror and Com- 
aftion; the Misfortunes of a very vicious Man, do 
either one nor t'other ; fo they can't make the Sub- 
& of Tragedy. If the ſecond Propoſition 15 true, 
be Conſequence is ſo beyond Contradiction. To be 
onvinc'd of the truth of this Second Propoſition, we 
ed only remember that Fear, and Pity, which ought 
obear the ſway in Tragedy, are two Pailiens wich 
»ordinarily ariſe from the, Misfor tunes of thole who 
re like our ſelves: And truly, Pity is a Senig of 
an, Which the Sufferings 07 4 Man who does nut 
3 Wicy ir, produces in us; de that Evil is of Wen 
a Na- 


urioſity, and we deſire yo more; tis equal o us 
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a Nature, that it may happen to us, and which ve 
may reaſonably fear; for Self-love is the Foundati. 
on of all the Pajlions ; and that Pity, which ſeem 
only: to exert it {elf on our Neighbours Account, 
is really founded on our own. The Misfortunes g 
a Man, who is Superiour to others by his Virtue, 
cannot naturally excite in us, either Fear or Pity, 
becauſe they give us Horror. Now there is a oreat 
deal of Difference between a thing that is Hor. 
rible, and another that is Pitifal, of that which 
is Horrible, not only drives away Pity, but often. 
times caſts us into a Paſſion, which is quite contrary, 
If theſe Misfortunes, cannot excite Pity and Fear, 
they cannot refine the Paſſions; for the Audi] 
ence, ſeeing Virtue nnhappy, is thrown into di. 
{pair ; finds fault, and does not endeavour to reſit 
the Paſſions, thinking it is in vain to overcome 
them, ſince Virtue precipitates us into Milery 8 - 
no leſs than Vice does. Ariſtotle ſurely had Re- 
ſon then to exclude a very virtuous Man from 
Tragedy. Mr. Corneille perceiving that this Max. 
ime would baniſh the Martyrs from the Stage Bi N 
endeavoured to find Authorities to defend hb 
Polyeuctes, by other means than its great Succeß; 
and at laſt he found out one Minturnus, Who 
examins in his Treatiſe, If the Paſſion of Jeu, 
Chriſt, and the Holy Martyrs, ought to be er, 
cluded the Theatre, by reaſon of their Virtue! 
And decides it in his Favour. Thus is Mintinu 
oppoled to Ariſtotle. If the Polyeuttes of that 
great Man had no other Foundation, I ſhot 
think it had but little to rely on. It is better 
freely to confeſs, that Mr. Corneille knew @ 
Age he lived in; and that he ventur'd that Poem 
on that Knowledge which he had. The Succeß 
juſtified the Poet well enough; but I don't kno 
whether it would be eaſie to juſtifie that Succeb: 
I don't ſpeak here of the Subject, of which fe 
are capable of judging; for perhaps in other be. 


ſpects, that Piece is the beſt compoſed of 1 
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Mr. Corneilles Plays. It is full of fine Thoughts, 
and hath perfectly good Characters where the 
| Manners are admirably well denoted : There's no 
Body but would Intereſt themſelves for Pauͥ nu 
and Severus, and be concerned at their Inficity 
Tis this which made the Play ſucceed; but that 
subject is by no means proper for the Stage, 
which ought neither to expoſe the good or ill 
| Fortune of a very virtuous Man. In whatever 
| manner we regard Martyrdom, either as a good, 
or an evil, it cannot excite either Pity or Fear; 
and conſequently can't refine the Paſſions, which 
is the on] = that Tragedy aims at, as we 
have already ſhewn. This Rule of ArAotle will try 
ſeveral other Pieces which have pleaſed, tho' not by 
the Subject, but ſome other Places, Which being 
conformable to theſe DT have all the Beau- 

! 


e ty they are poſſibly capable of. The ali an 
0 Com:nentator exalts himſelf here into mighty 
"| Theological ſpeculations, to contradiet the Phi- 
lolopher ; as if Divinity, and the Holy Scripture, 
l could ever be contrary to the Sentiments of 
5 Nature, on which Afiſtotle founds his Judge- 


ment. 


2. It is alſo evident, that he muſt not take an 
il Man, to make him paſs from an wnhappy, to 
an happy State; there is nothing which is leſs [ra- 
gecal, ] If the Misfortunes of a virtuous Man give 
Horror, the good Fortune of an ill Man will 


nat | 5 - 6 1 | a 

I 6"< us Indignation; tis for this Kealon that he 
oo bought alſo to be excluded the Theatre. There is 
ee thing more certain than this Dection. 

en 8 5 | 
MM... 3 id we dot find in it any of the Effects of 
2 Tragedy, } Thele Effects are thoie which he ex- 
plans afterwards; the Terror, Compaſlion, and 
els! le. . | . a 2 £ = 
WJ ealure , which ought to be the Products of 


Tragedy: If Tragedy does not PORE THe 
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paſſion, it does not give any Pleaſure. ] I could nam 


| N can have nothing to render it tolle. 
able. 


— — ä —„— ——— — 


that ſuch a repreſentation may give ſome Plein, 


not excite Pity, it will much leſs excite Feat, 
tors knowing themſelves not to be ſo wicked as i. 


drawn on him by his Crimes; nor endeayour u 
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Effefts which it ought to produce, it is mf 
certain that it can never obtain its end, and 
purge the Paſſions. There is nothing more q- 
9 to the Refining of the Paſſions, than the 

roſperity of the Wicked; inſtead of corr=Eting, i 
nouriſhes and ſtrengthens them; for Who wolle 
take the Trouble to get rid of his Vices, i 


they make him happy. 
4. For beſide its not exciting either Terror, or Con 


many Pieces which excite neither Terror, nv 
Compailion, and yet don't fail of giving Pleaſure 
and being well received; and don't at all ſhock th: 
Choice, or the Inclnation of the Audience; for he 
that expoſes the happineſs of an Ill Man, ſtirs « 
Anger, is very far from cauſing any Plzaſu:c, * 


* 
* —  k . 


5. Moreover, be ought not to repreſent the m 
fortunes of a very Wicked Man, Tis moſt certain 


but it will produce neither Fear nor Pity, } One way - 
have ſome Pleaſure in ſeeing a very wicked Mai 
B for his Crimes; but his Miſery will newer 
ſtir us up to Compaſſion, becauſe he has only what” 
he deſerved: For no good Man is ever concerned 
to ſee a Murderer, or a Parricide, puniſhed ; b-WW” 


cauſe it is a juſt Action, and conſequently all goud 
Men ought to be pleaſed at it, If his Miſery du 


and ſo cannot refine the Paſſions; for the Syetts 
Man, will never fear thoſe evils, which be h 


make themſelves better. 


6, F. 


* 
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G. For the firſt is produced by the migfortunes of thoſe 
who are like our felves, The misfortunes of thoſe 
who are above us, don't make us fraid, becoule 
they ſignify little to us, and we are not in a conditi. 
on to fear them; but it muy be obi ted, that if on- 
y the misfortunes of thoſe who are like us Excite 
ear, Tragedy would not do it, ſince it ex poſes on- 


Iuſtrious Perſons; or if it did give i, it woula be 
to Perſons of that Quality, which is the reg on why 
| Paul Beny applies the eHect of Trajedy to thæin ly. 
is no ditficult matter ro anſwer this Objection. 
Mr. Corneille hath endeavour'd to do it, in Hying 
that Paul Beny underſtood the Words (ks or SelT-s, 


k in too literal a Senſe, and did not conſider that there 
: Were NO Kings at Athens, where thelc Poems were 


Acied from which Ariſtocle draws his Examples, and 
orms his Rules. The Philiſopher, fays he, Had no 
ſuch thought, and would not have employ d in the Defins- 


16 3 a | 55 
* tron of Tragedy, a thing whoſe effett could ſo ſeldom hap 
Hl 


peu, and whoſe uſe was reftrain'd to ſo very few Perſons. 
Lis true, that Kings are brought on the Stage as the 
P:incipal Actors in Tragedy; but the Auditors have no 
Lcenſion for Scepters to reſemble them, in order to fear 


nl”: miecfortunes which befal them, for theſe Kings are 
ned / 5 well as the Audience, and fall into misfortune 
be the Extravagance of thoſe Paſſions, which the Audi- 
000888*"* 7 capable of: They afford an Argument very eaſy to 
does 4 made by the greateſt and the meaueſt of Men, and 
eg e pectator can eaſily Judge that a King, rho has given 
/e over to Ambition, Fear, Hatred, Revenge, and 


al into great Misfortunes, deſerves pity ; much more 
e who is but an oriinary Man, ſhould curb thoſe Paſſi- 
PIs for feat they ſhould plunge him into the ſame miſery, 
Put this Anſwer of Mr. Corneille, inſtead of ſolving 
ic difficulty, proves rather that Ariſtotle's defini- 


nc Vaitions draw on us ſhould cauſe fear to every 
de indifferently, thoſe = Kings and Princes would 
1 give 


y the misfortunes of Princes and Kings and other 


ion is falſe; for truly, if all the misfortunes which 
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that ſuch a repreſentation may give ſome Plea! 


he deſerved: For no good Man is ever concern 
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Effects which it onght to produce, it is moſt 
certain that it can never obtain its end, an 
purge the Paſtions. There is nothing more op. 
oſite to the Refining of the Paſſions, than the 
roſperity of the Wicked inſtead of correcting, it 
nouriſhes and ſtrengthens them; for who woul 
take the Trouble to get rid of his Vices, i 
they make him happy. 


4. For beſide its not exciting either Terror, or Con: 
paſſion, it does not give any Pleaſure. } I could name 
m.ny Pieces which excite neither Terror, nv 
Compaſſion, and yet don't fail of giving Pleafire 
and being well received; and don't at all jhock ri: 
Choice, or the Inclmation of the Audience; for he 
that expoſes the happineſs of an Ill Man, ſtus q 
Anger, is very far from cauſing any Pleaſu , and 
conſequently can have nothing to render it tolle. 


5. Moreover, be ought not to repreſent the mi 
fortunes of a very Wicked Man, 'Tis moſt certain, 


but it will produce neither Fear nor Pity, } One a 
have {ome Pleaſure in ſeeing a very wicked Ma 
gage for his Crimes; but his Miſery will neve! 

ir us up to Compaſſion, becauſe he has only whit 


to ſee a Murderer, or a Parricide, puniſhed ; bt 
cauſe it is a juſt Action, and conſequently all go 
Men ought to be pleaſed at it. If his Milery die 
not excite Pity , it will much leſs excite Feat, 
and fo cannot refine the Paſſions; for the Spec. 
tors knowing themſelves not to be fo wicked as ii 
Man, will never fear thoſe evils, which he b 
drawn on him by his Crimes; nor endeavour t 
make themſelves better. 


6. bt 
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G, For tre firſt is produced I the misfortunes of thoſs 
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they ſignify little to us, and we are not in a conditi. 
on to fear them; but it may by Obe Cted, that it on= 
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ear, Tragedy would not do it, lince it expoles on- 
che mistortunes of Princes and Kings and other 
Iluſtrious Perſons; or if it did give i, it woula be 
to Perſons of that Quality, which is the re-fon why 
an Beny applies the cet of Trajedy to rhe ly. 
is no ditficult matter ro anſwer ibis Obj. Hon, 
r. Corneille hath endeavour d ro do it, in ying 
hat Paul Bony undcritood the Words {ks onr SelT”s, 
in 190 literal a Senſe, and did not conſider thut there 
were no Rings at Athens, where theſe Poems were 
| Acied from which Ariſtotle draws his Examples, and 
worms his Rules. The Philiſopher, ſays he, Had no 
ſuch thought, and would not have employ'd in the Deftni> 
, Traped)y, a thing whole effect could fo ſeldom Hap- 
pen, and mie uſe was reſtrain'd to ſo very few Perſons. 
is true, that Kings are brought on the Steye as the 
Principal Actors in Tragedy; but the Auditors have no 
rceſion for Scepters to reſemble them, in order to fear 
e mi:fortunes which befal them, for thoſe Kings are 
Men cs well as the Audience, and fall into mis ortune 
by the Extravagance of thoſe Paſſions, which the Audi- 


* 


Fe Spectator can eaſily judge that a King, rho has given 
umſe over to Amvitzon, Fear, Hatred, Revenge, and 
605 into great Misfortunes, deſerves pity ; much more 
en who is but an or linaty Man, ſhould curb thoſe Paſſi- 
* jor fear they ſhould plunge him into the ſame miſery, 
put this Anſwer of Mr. Corncille, inſtead of ſolving 
ac difficulty, proves rather that Arifotle's defini- 
00 13 kalſe, for truly, if all the misfortunes which 
ne Vaiſions draw on us ſhould cauſe fear to every 
de 11difterently, thoſe of Kings and Princes would 

4 GI 5 give 
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ence 75 capable of; They afford an Argument very enſy to 
le made by the greateſt and the meaueſt of Men, and 
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give it to the People, as well as thoſe of other 
Men, and conſequently Ariſtotle was in the wrong 
ro lay, both in his Rhetorick and here. that fear is 
produc'd by the miſeries of thoſe who are like our 
ſ-lves. The true Anſwer ought to be drawn Tom 
Ariſtotle's own Doctrine, who hath {hew'd the Tra. 
gedy at firit ſight, is an Univerſal Fable which re. 
gards all Men in General; "tis not Oedipus, Arrey, 
nor Eyes, but an ordinary Man, to whom they 
give what Name they pleaſe ; but the Poet gives kin 
ſome eminent Name which is known to render the 
Action the more noble and credible, notwithſtand: 
ing the Fable be render'd particular by the Names: 
however, its Nature remains ſtill the fame, and 
"twill! be always general, "tis a common Man that 
Acts under the Name of a Prince, or King. Thu; 
riſtotle had reaſon to call Kings and Princes lik 
or Selves; tor the aim of the Poet is, not to imitate 
the Actions of Kings, but of mankind, *tis that 
which he Repreſents, 


. Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula Narratur. 
Change but the Name, the Story's told of thee, 


-, And the latter from the Miſeries of thoſe who dl 
forve better luck. | What Ariſtotle ſays here, that Pi 
is produc'd by the Miſeries of thoſe who don't a: 
ſerve the evils they ſuffer, ſeems to contradict whit 
he had faid before, that the unhappineſs of a ve! 
virtuous Man doth not exile Compaſſion, but nt: 
withſtanding this, he does not coptradi& himſel 
Pity always preſupoſes, that thoſe who are piried 
are good People, for none would pity the m if tne 
hought they deſerv'd the Evils they fuffer; bi 
they are thoſe who have an ordinary and commol 
Honelty, as all thoſe who are called Honeſt Men; 
they were vertuous and uſt, to the ſupreme 

gree, 
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| co, we ould be afflicted with horror on'y tos 
heir miſery ; for Pity, as well as Fear, requires 
ſome ſort of equity in thoſe who ſufler, ad thoſe 
wo are concern d for their Afflictions. 


| 8, There remains only him then, who is between theſs 
: , who being neither Bad nor Good, in the ſuperla- 
ive degree, doth not draw his misfortune on him, by U 
E 77:chodneſs, or by his Crime. | It ſeems that there are 


mention'd, the firſt is, of thoſe Men who are extra- 
E ordinarily virtuous, who may paſs from à very un- 
CE :ippy to a very blefled condition; the other of 
Ichoſe Ill Men who ſhould be overwhelm'd with Mi- 
q ſery : but Ariſtatle ſpake not of them, ſince dite of 
Item has nothing Pragical, and the other nothing 
Char delerves Pity, and which ought not to be ad- 
Imitted. unleſs in the ſubordinare Perſons; and tis 
thus, the Antients have uſed it. at leaſt, in thoſe 
pieces which now remain, except thoſe hmple one 
here there is neither Peripitie nor Remembraiice; 
bn ail the reit, that is in the Implex, thoſe wicked 
Perlons, who are introduc'd on the Stage. as Co- 
Penn:ſtra. Egyſthes, are never the Principal Perſons, 
Find 'tis of theſe that Aritorie ſpeaks here, and ſince 
hey c in neither be very Vertuous.nur very Vit! ws, 
they muſt certainly be between both; now this 
ein is only in thoſe who commit Errors by their 
Inhrmities and fall into involunt ry Crimes. They 
Fe vitious, becauſe they do thut which is fo, and 
hey are good becauſe they commit Iniquities, con- 
nary to their Inclinations, aud by nHrmity. 


9. He muſt chuſe from among thoſe who arc? E mi- 
ent Qualzty, great Reputation, and ſome Illuſtrious Per- 
mn here happen enow extraordinary Advyenturcs, 
ns Tragical enough too, among People of a mean 
' by Condition. which mignt Cciervedly take 
pace in Tragedy ; but I believe iz would never ſuc- 
<, not by reafon of the Action, for thar ould 

Dig” baxe 


yet two conditions of Life which Ariſtotle has not 
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have all neceſſary and requiſite Qualifications, but 
on account of the meanneſs of the Perſons; fer 
Tragedy, as Eyick Poem does not require, that the 
Action which it repreſents ſhould be great, and im. 
portant in it ſelf, It is ſufficient that it be Tragica, 
the Names of the Perſons are ſufficient to render i 
Magnificent. which, for that very reaſon, are all rake 
from thoſe of the greateſt Fortune and Reputation, 
The greatneſs ot theſe eminent Men render the Action 
great, and their Reputation makes it credible and 
probable. This is the reafon why Axiſtotle ſaid, in 
the 5th. Chapt. that Epopæia has this in common 
with Tragedy, that they are an imitation of the 
Actions of the greateſt Perſons, fee what was {ud 
in the Remarks on that place, h 


19. Who is become miſerable by ſome Involunten 
fault.) Theſe Words ff dunes Ma don't fignil 
barely, by an humane frailty or fault, but by an into 
luntary fault, which has been committed either by 
Ignorance, or Imprudence, againſt the natural Tem- 

er of the Man, when he was tranſported by a vb. 
fer Paſſion, which he could not ſuppreſs, or by 
ſome greater and external force, in execution 
ſuch Orders, as he neither could, nor ought to il 
obey. Oedipus his fault is of the firſt ſort, and nei 

alſo guilty of the ſecond. That of Tete is 0 
the ſecond only. Thoſe of Oreſtes and Alcmonu 
of the third, as ſhall be ſhown in what follows. 


11. As Oedipus, | Lets hear what Mr. Cornell 
fays, for all, that ſuch great Men as he write, tid 
they are deceiv'd, has yet ſomething that is precioll 
Truly, ſays he, 1 don't underſtand what Ariſtotle mean 

in this place ; Oedipus doth not ſeem to me to be gui 
of any fault, altho* he kild his Father, becauſe be a 
not know him, and no Man of Spirit and Courage b 
will diſpute the way againſt a Stranger, who Attic 
him very furiouſly ; nevertheleſs, as the ſignafication 4 


the Greek word d ria, may be extended to * 
| 5 0 
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| imple Error of forgetfulneſs, ſuch as his was, we will 
L (with the Philoſopher ) admit of it, altho T don't 
| well /ce, what Paſſion it can refine in us, and which 
Lf them it would have us correct by his Example. It 
ems "tis of his good grace that he gives us this 
deciſton, and on account ofthe eſteem which he 
bad for the Philoſopher in other reſpects. Not- 


ulis: The firſt is, that he did not rightly under- 


hinder'd him from feeing what Paſſions his exam- 
pic inſtrubts us to Correct. The Greek Term has 


bescn ſufficiently explained in the preceding Re- 
rer. Odins his Fault was, being tranſported to 
Auger by the Infolence of a Coach- man, who 
Mond make bim break way againſt his Will, he 


killed ſome Men; two days after the Oracle told 
him he ſhould kill his own Father. Ha himſelf 


bf relates the Action in Sophocles very naturally. 
Io This Action alone ſufficiently denotes his Cha- 
7 ratter, bur Sophocles has given one, by all his 
eh 


Manners ſo Conformable to this; and which an- 
Ivers ſo perfectly to Ariſtotle's Rules, that he ap- 
pears in every reſpect a Man, who is neither 
00d nor Bad. a mixture of Virtue and Vice; 
's Vices are Pride, Violence, Anger, Lemerity 
ind Imprudence ; tis noc properly his Patricide 
or Inceſt, which made him unhappy. Any pu- 
ilhment for thoſe had been in a manner unjuſt 
nce they were Crimes Involuntary, and Com- 


mall: 

tho 
100 
Neal 


* ted wirhout his Knowledge; he fell not into 
I ole terrible Calamities, but by his Curiolity, 
2 alhnels and Violence. Thus Creon tells him in the 


ee Tragedy, Such Tempers as Youis are inſuppor- 
able to themſelves. Theſe are the Vices which 
99c/es would have us correct. Tis therefore 
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from his piece that we muſl take the true Cha. 
ract rs of Oedipus, to find th. r juſt mean which 
Ait nere requires. Inſtead of which Mr. 7%. 
neille makes a vers Virtuous Man, notwithſtand. 
ing all his Innocence, fall into horrible Mileries 


He himlſclft ſays, 


THI remember Generous Exploits, 
Tet Parricide and Inceſt do mie Haunt, 
Te follow'd none, but great Alcides Steps. 
Scupht ev'ry where juſt Laws for to maintain, 
II Men to Puniſh, and all Vice reſtrain. 


We don't find here, that juſt mean; the Mn, 
Who is neither Good nor Bad, and thereby M. 
Cor neille his ſpoiled the moſt perfect and complex 
Character, which the Ancients ever :Invented, 
The exploits of Oedipus alone, were killing four 
Men in a violent Rage; explaining the Sphinx 
Enigma, Which the moſt Wicked Man who ht 
any parts, might have done as well as he; where 


upon Sophocles does not praiſe in him any thing : 
but his Courage, his good Fortune and Judgment, WW * 
Qualities which are equally common to i 
Good and the Bad; and in thoſe alſo, who 2 
made up both of Virtues and Vices. and are ne if 
ther Righreous nor Wicked. Plutarch was on 
capable of knowing the true Char cter of Oed 
and that Paſſion which by his Ex mple we oui 
to correct for in his Treatiſe of Curioftt), he 1 4 
tributes not only the leaſt, but alſo the greatell lo! 
misfortunes of this Prince to that Vice. 1 cite tbl 72 
whole Paſſage becauſe, 'ris very remarkable, Cur I 
( 


fity caſt Oedipus into the greateſt of all Evils, for veil 
deſirous to know who he was, becauſe they reproacit 
him for being a Str anger, He ſet forward to Conji 
the Oracle, met with his Father, and killed him wi 
out knowing who he was : afterwards he Married l 
own Mother, and by that became King of Tbebe | 
and when bo ſecmed to be moſt happy, he had in 


ö 
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deſire to know more concerning himſelf, altho' hy Wife 
uſed all poſſible Endeavours to hinder him; but the more 
ſhe ſtrove to do it, the more he ſollicited a certain old 
Man, who knew all the Affair, ehreatning and forcing 
him by all the ways imaginable; ſo that at laſt the 
Buſineſs was fo far Revealed, that he began to have 
ſome ſort of Suſpicion ; and then the Old Man, ſ[ce- 


Cried out, Alas! I am at laſt reduced to the Cruel 
| neceſſity of Speaking. Oedipus tranſported with Paf- 
ſon and Trembling, anſwered, and I am reduced to 
the Cruel neceſſity to Hear but ſpeak, So much ſo 
tickling is the Pleaſure of Curioſity, and difficuit to 
withſtand as an Ulcer, the more tis ſcratch'd the more 
"tis Inflamed and Bloody; but he that is free from tht; 


Malady, and of an eaſy Temper, when he bath Neg- 
l ledted to hear ſome bad News, ought to ſay, O di- 
WY 21 /orgerfulneſs of paſt Evils, bow full of N iſdom 


art thou! 


goes on, I cannot diſcover that Common Honeſly, nor 


0 that Crime without a Fault, which plunged him into 
the Us Miſery ; for he is an Inceſtrious Perſon, who abuſcs 
an bit Brother's Wife. This Cenſure appears at firſt 


not to be ſo eaſy to prove the Thyeſtes's Action 
was an Involuntary one, ſuch as Ariſtotle deſires 


Tt Mb ſuch as l 

15 in this place, and that he Committed a Sin by the 
e Violence of his Paſſion only, which would in 
e dome meaſure render his Fault excuſable. If 


Thyeſtes's Crime was only the Love which he had 
tor his Siſter in-Law, it wauld not be perhaps 


Curt þ | „ » 
Jene difficult to excuſe, and 'tis that way ſome have 
nach endeavour'd to do it; but Love was not the 


only Crime Thyeftes was Guilty of; for he not 
only defiled Atrew's Wife, but carried away the 
Ram, which was the Token of the Empire, and 
which had the Golden Fleece.” Can this pre- 
RcGitated Theft eyer paſs for a Crime without 


O 4 « 


ins himſelf obliged to declare ev'ry particular, 


12. Thyeſtes. ] For Thyeſtes, as Mr. Corneille 


ſight better grounded than the firſt, and it ſeems. 
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a Fault? We will give the Hiſtory, and then 
judge of it. Atreus and Thyeſtes, both Sons of | 
Pelops, agreed after the Death of their Father 
that they would both Reign by turns ar Argos, 
Atreus, who had been uſed to Govern, would not 
give place to Thyeſtes when it came to his turn, 
Thyeſtes being very Angry at this, got Atreus's Wile, 
carried her away; and that he might have the 
Empire, which was his due, he carried away the 
fatal Ram alſo. "I'was Thyeſtes's Anger which pro. 
vokd him to take this Revenge on his Brother, 
Thus is 4riftotle juſtified. and the Character of 
Thyeſtes Conformable to his Rule; he does amik, 
but tis by his Anger, and to repel the Injury and 
Injuſtice which was done him, and ' tis this with. 


out doubt Horace had reſpect to, where he ys i 
che XVIth Ode of the 1ſt Book. e 
ir 

Tre Thyeſiem exitio gravi b 

ſtravere. f 

5 ; ( 

Anger, Thyeſtes, Overwhelm'd with Woe. cc 

| li 

As Mr. Corneille has accuſed Ariſtotle of noi in 
knowing Thyeſtes's Character. I accuſe Horace m 
having put Thyeſtes for Atreus ; but Ariſtotle and I. 
Horace are in the right, and Mr. Corneille and I. 
the wrong. For | may venture to put my felt nM pr 
Competition with that Great Man, where v4 « 
ſpeak only of faults which we are both Guilt] « 
of. As for the Refining the Paſſions, tis no ding {i} 
cult marter to ſhew immediately, what Vic un 
this example of Thyeſtes may correct in us; i ”% 
Choler, and an inordinate and unbridled delice off tio 
Revenge, which always draws a Man to act Ua th: 


juſtly. and ſooner or later is fatal. This an th: 

ger of Tiyeſtes was the occaſion of all the miſeriM hir 

of the Pelopides. The only thing which can b the 

oppoſed to my Remark, is what Ariſtotle ſays in tn tar 

3d Book of his Morals when he treats of AG an 
whic! 
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which are Voluntary, and of thoſe which are In- 
voluntary, or by Compulſion; plainly determines 
that all the Actions which are Committed by An- 


ger or Luſt, ought to pats for Voluntary, and 


no ways forced, becauſe their Principles are in 


us, and we do them willingly, and witk the 


:nowlege of all their circumſtances. This is cer- 


tainly true, when we gonſider Actions one by 


one, and to the bottom; but when we conſider 


them in general, and in themſelves, we may ſay 
of thoſe which Anger has produced, that they 
are involuntary and forced; becaule without vio- 
ent Paihon there would be no ſuch things, and 
they would never be Committed, Otherwiſe hit 
is certain, as Ariſtotle aſſures us, that ev'ry- forced 
or involuntary Action is aceompanied with ſad- 
neſs, for ſadneſs is an inſeparable condition of an 
involuntary Action. We can no longer doubt 
but that Cholerick Actions are forced AKtions, 
fince in them we find the Character of Sadneſs and 
Grief. And this is a truth which Theophraſtus per- 


lius tell us in the 2d Book of his Reflections, that 
in the compariſon which that Philoſopher had 
made of Sins in their general reſpects had aſſerted, 
That thoſe which proceed from Concupiſcence, are 
greater, and deſerve more puniſhment than thoſe which 
proceed from Anger, becauſe what that Paſſion makes 


and with a ſort of ſecret Reluctance, and he is very 
like a Man that has received ſome affront, whoſe 


tion, and to pratify his Hs lo But it may be faid, 
that tho' the matter diſputed of is preferv'd. yet 
that does not excuſe Ariſtotle from contradicting 
himſelf, ſince he fays in his Art of Poetry, chat 
the Crime Thyeſtes was guilty of was an involun- 
tary fault; and in his Morals he ſays that it was 
an Action purely free, and which lay in his own 

power 


ceived very well; for the Emperor Marcus Aure- 


4 Man act, ſeems to reſiſt Reaſon, be againſt his Wall, | 


uneaſineſs obliges him to revenge himſelf, whereas the 
Foluptuous goes on to Injuſtice by his own proper Mo- 
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power to do, or not to do. I anſwer. that there]; 
no contradiction in Ariftorle, for in his Morals he 
examines the actions of Men, and their Pajjon; 
throughly, and one by one, according to the Prin. 
ciples of Morality ; and that in his Art of Poetry 
he examines them only in grofs, and with reſpect 
to Poetry. Which is ſatisfied with general inſpeqi. 
ons, whereas Morality requires particular ones 
and ſearches the very Origine and Principle of all 
our Actions, | CO 


1 
* 


13. I neceſſarily follows from henco, that a Fall- 
which is well compoſed, ought to be Simple and not 
Double.] Ariſtotle in this place calls that a Simple 
Fable, Which expoſes the unhappineſs of one Man 
only. He calls it double, when it has a double 
Cataſtrophe, that is, when it finiſnes by one 
Cataſtrophe which is happy for the Good, and 
another which is unhappy for the Impious, as in 
the Electra of Sophocles, where Electra and Oreſt:: 
are at laſt made happy, and Egiſthus and Ciytemſtis 
periſh. But from what this Philoſopher ſays, doth 
1t neceſſarily follow, that an excellent Tragedy 
ought to be ſingle and not double? Yes, without 
doubt, for ſince he has ſaid, that to be perfect, a 
Tragedy, ought to take the Action of one Man who 
being neither good nor ill, is not render*d unhappy 
by his own fault; this can be found only in ſimple 
Fables the conſequence there fore is neceſſary. ſure 
and ind iſputable. The Fable which has the 
double Caraſtrophe of which I have ſpoken, is di- 
_ realy oppoſite to this Rule, the proſperity of the 

good hath nothing Tragical in it; and there 13 
nothing terrible, nor that deſerves pity in the pu- 
niſhment of the Wicked, We ſhall ſee in this 


Chapter, what rwas Introduced the double Fa- 
bles; the reaſon why they ſucceed, and will con- 
tinue ſo to do. . | 


14. 4; 


A; 
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14. As ſome People have pretended.) He does 
not name thoſe who contradicted this opinion, 
bur without doubt they were fuch, whoſe Autho- 
rity kad ſome force. Socrates and Plato ' were pro- 
bably of the number, for both of them aſſerted, 
that Tragedy ought to be regulated according to 


Law, and that it ſhould be Conform to the 
meaning of the Law. Now the Law wills, thap 


the Good proſper, and the Wicked be deſtroyed. 


This a very remarkable paſſage on this Head in 
Plata, a Leg. lil. 7. 77 | 


15. If he cannot find ane who is exactly ſuch, he 
ought to chuſe one, who is rather good than Wicked | 
There is bur one Sovereign PerieQion, all that is 
below it is more or leſs perfect, as it approaches 
more or lets that firſt Pattern; from whence it 


follows as a ſure Conſequence, if the Poet cannot 


find a Man who is in the juſt mean, whoſe good 
arid evil Qualities are ſo exactly mingled, that 
he is neither good nor bad, to form the ſubject 


of a Tragedy oft, he ought to chuſe one, who is 


as near that juſt mean as poſſibly he can; but if 
he be rather Wicked than Pious, he can neither 
excite Fear nor Pity, for thoſe reaſons which have 
been already laid down; he muſt be rather Pi- 
ous, than Wicked as the Promotheus and Agamem- 
non of Zſchylus, the Ajax and Antigone of Sopho- 
cles, the Hippolitus, and ſome other Heroes of Eu- 
ripides, we have at this time ſome ſingle pieces in 


our Theatre, but if I well remember there is none 


which is exact according to either of theſe Rules, 
except Mr. 'Racine's Phedra, which is a Greek 
Play, That is, there is none whoſe Hero be- 
ing neither Good nor Wicked, falls into misfor- 
tunes by his own fault, or being rather good, than 
Wicked draws a fatal Cataſtrophe on himſelf by 
an involuntary Crime. So that our Theatre 
cannot pretend to ſay, it has the two. ** 
. 85 © ; ; ; 0 
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of Tragedy, to which Ariſtotle gives the chic? 
plies?! f ha 5) | 
$24 p27 49. 4 S220 2345209 2 We 

16. What we ſee at this day, is an evident Prof 
of this Truth; the Poets ds now bring all ſorts if 
Subjects on the Stage with ſucceſs ; but theſe which 
are at preſent the beſt pieces, and which ſucceed beſt, 
are thoſe, of which the Subjects are taken only from 4 
ſmall number of Families. | This is one ot the 
moſt important Paſſages of the whole Bok : 
the Commentators think that Ariſtotle means 
that the Antient Poets introduc'd all ſorts of 
Subjects on the Stage, and that thoſe of his 
time being more judicious and wiſer, had on 
choice Subjects, and conformable to the Rules he 
had given; but this is not Ariſtozle's meaning, 
who never had any thoughts of preferring the 
Poets of his own time to Sophocles and Enrj- 
pides, whom he always looks on as the Maſter of, 
and Patterns for the Stage. His deſign is to 
confirm, by Authority and Examples, an Opi- 
nion which he has already prov'd, by very ſolid 
reaſons, he does not take this Authority and 
Examples from the change the Poets of his 
time had made in Tragedy ; but from the change 
which was made in the Audience. Formerly, 
ſays he, the Poets brought all ſorts of Subjects 
on the Stage, and the People who were not 
very nice, ſaw them all with pleaſure; but now 
their Reliſh is more delicate, and the Audience 
Criticizing, none ſucceed, but thoſe Plays, which 
are made according to the Rules I have laid 
down: and *tis an undeniable ſign of it, that thoſe 
Tragedies are the moſt perfect and fine, which 
imitate the Action of a Man, who is neither 
good nor bad; or leſs wicked than good. Ir is cer- 
tain that A\/chylus, Sophacles and Euripides. þrought 
all forts of Subjects on the Stage indifferenily, 
we have the Perſians, and Suppliants ol Æſolylu, 
which are not according to the Idea Ariſtotte gives 
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"3 here: We have the Philofetes of Sophocles ; 
the Alceſtzs, Suppliants, Rheſuss Bacchantes, He- 
waclides, Helena and Ton of Euripides; without 
-ounting the other pieces of theſe three Poets, 
which are loſt, and of which the Names only 
remain, theſe ſufficiently denote that moſt of them 
were far enough off from that Perfection which 
Ariſtocle fought after. This Paſſage teaches us 
ſomeching which is particularly remarkable, that 
thoſe very Tragedies which did ſucce d in their 
time, had not the fame ſucceſs afterwards, and 
that thoſe only were eſteem'd, which were accord- 
ing to Axiſtotle's Rules; whatever good Opini- 
on we may have of our ſelves at this day, 
were have the ſame vitiated Reliſh the old Athe- 
mans had, and for which Ariſtotle Condemns 
them; we Entertain, as they did, all forts of 
Subjects in our Theatre, the misfortunes ot an 
honeſt Man, and thoſe of the wicked, Tragical 
and Romantick Adventures, nay, we have Tra- 
gedies, whoſe Conſtitution is ſo Comical, that 
we need only change the Names, to make a true 
Comedy of them, but the difference between the 
old Athenians and us, and which is on their 
ſide, is, that Tragedy was hardly finiſh'd in their 
time, whereas, 'tis now two Thouſand Years ſince 


it has had all the Perfection can poſlibly be given 
to it. 3 „ | _ 


| 17. As thoſe of Alcmeon, Oedipus, Thyeſtes, 
Meleager, Telephus, Sc.] We have had the Sto- 
ries of Oedipus, Oreſtes and Thyeſtes, there remain 
only Alcmeon, Meleager and Telephus, to give an 
Account of. Alcmeon was the Son of Amphiaraus 
and Eriphyla. His Father, Who, was a great 
Southſayer, forefeeing that all who went with 
Adraſtus to the Theban War ſhould periſh, Aara- 
cus only excepted, refuſed to go along with 
him, and prevented ſeveral others from entring _ 
into the ſame League. Adraſtus, and his Son- 
TON? 3 
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222 Ariſtotle's Ar: of Poetry. 
in-law Polynices, or as others call him Eterocle:, 
went to Conſult 1phis, to know how they mighe 
bring Amphiaraus to a Compliance. Iphis told 
them, that they need only give the Necklace to 
Eriphyla, which Police; had brought from Thebes, 
and which had been Dedicated to Harmony, 
Amphiaraus being inform'd of all that wss Tran. 
acted againſt him, forbid his Wife to take any 
ing from either of theſe two Princes; but that 
Prohibition was in vain, E-ithyle was charn'd 
with the Beauty of the Necklace, and promisd 
to engage her Husband ; for that depended en- 


tirely on her, Amphiaraus having ſworn to obey 


his Wife in every thing. Amphiaraus was forc'd to 
leave his Country, bur on his departure ftriQly 
charg'd his Son Alemeon, who was very young, 


that when he came to Age, he ſhould Revenge 


his Death by killing his Mother. Alcmeon obey d 
theſe orders very punctually, and 'tis this Mur- 


der of af 56 by Alcmeon, which the Antients 


law with ſo much pleaſure Acted on their Stages. 
I muft conteſs I think this is a very fine Subject 


for Action, but not for the manners, at leaſt, if 


the Father's order was notCanhrm'd by one of the 
Oracles, as ſome Authors pretend it was; almoſt 
all Poets treated of this Subject, but ſince none 
ot their Pieces remain, we cannot tell how they 
manag'd it; all we can learn is from a Paſſige in 


the third Book of Ariſtotles Morals, where he 


tells us that Euripides, did not ſucceed in it; for 
the Philoſopher ridicules all the fine Arguments 
the Poet brings to make that Murder look well, 
and the reaſons alſo, which he alſo brings t9 
ſhow, that Alcmeon was forc'd to come to that ex- 
tremity, the Paſſage is very remarkable. Ariſtotle 
ſpeaking of mixt Actions, that is, ſuch that 
however voluntary they may ſeem, yet, when 
they come to be conlidersd in themſelves, ang 


void of all Circumſtances, appear to be forc'd, 


ſays very well. Theſe Ad ions are [earner He 
N | able 
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alle, and Sometimes praiſe worthy, and ſometimet 
pardonable 3 thoſe are praiſe worthy when a May 
expoſes himſelf to thoſe things which are dangerous, 
and troubleſom to obtain thoſe, which are Great 
and Honourable, The Blameable are juſt the con- 
trar}, when a Man does ſhameful Actions for to ob- 
tain that which is Diſhoneſt, and of na Reputation; 
to Conclude, thoſe things deſerve Pity, and Pardon; 
when we do thoſe things, which we ought not to do, 
in order to avoid ſome inſupportable Extremity. 
Moreover, ſays he further, there are ſome Actions 
which ought not to be done on theſe Qccaſions, tho 
we ſhould ſuffer Death, and tis for this reaſon that all 
the Excuſes, which Alcmeon makes in Euripides, 
to palliate the Murder of his Mother, are vain and 
ridiculous, there being nothing which can poſſibly pal- 
liate ſuch an Offence. By. this it appears that Euri- 


der was Commanded by the Oracle; for Ariſtotle 
would never have dar'd to ſay, that an order of 
the Gods was not ſufficient to Authorize that 
Action; and if he had ſaid it, he wouldialfo have 
Condemn'd the Murder of Chtemneſtra, by Qreſtes, 
which he does not. 1 5 
13, Meleager] Meleager was the Son of 4!- 
thea, and Oeneus, King of Cahdon; a Week after 
he was born, the De#inies went to fſce him, 
and foretold that he ſhould live till a Brand 
which lay there on the Fire was entirely Con- 
ſumd; his Mother immediately extinguiſh'd 
the Brand, and kept ir very ſafe. Sometime 
atter Diana, who was angry with Oeneus, ſent 
a very furious Boar, which waſted the whole 
Country, Oeneus gave publick notice of a day 
to Hunt this Boar in, and invited all the valiant 
Princes of Greece, Atalanta was allo there; the 
day of Hunting came, Atalanta was the firſt 
who wounded the Boar, which Meleaper flew ; 
and that Atalanta, With whom he was in Love, 


might 


pides did not follow thoſe who ſaid, that this Mur: 
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224 Ariſtotle's Art of Pretry, 
might have all the Glory, he preſented he: 
with the Hide. Althea's Brothers, 7. e. Melee. 
Uncles, being very uneaſy, tlat à Damoſel ſhol d 
run away with the Prize, endeavour'd to take | 
away from her: Meleager being angry at the vis. 
lence, they offered to that Princels kill'd his 
Uncles, Althea was much concern'd for th 
Death of her Efe:hren, and to be reveng d, burn: 
that fatal Brand, on the Preſervation of which 
her Son's Life depended, and they were both 
Conſum'd at the fame time. The Subjed i 
very fine, and has all the Conditions which 4. 
ſtotle requires, ſince Mieleager drew on himſelf hi; 
unhappineſs, by a Paſſion which he could noi 
maſter; you may fee all the Story in the $th 
Book of Ovids Metramorphoſes. | 
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19, Telephus ) Aſchylus, . ew and 491. 
t hon, have made Tragedies, whoſe Subjects were 
drawn from the Hiſtory of Telephus. Pur as 

| thoſe Pieces are loſt, tis very difficult to know 
that Hiſtory exactly, what follows is taken from 
a Paſſage in Strabo, who quotes this Play of E. 
ripides: Hercules pailing thro' Arcadia, tarried 
with Alevas at Tegea, and Debauch'd his Daugb. 
ter Auge, who was a Preiſteſs to Minerva, and had 
a Son by her. Ihe Father diſcovering his Daugh- 
ter's miſchance, ſhut her, and her Child rogether 
in aCheſt, and caſt em into the Sea. Minerva mov d 
with Compaflion for her Prieſteſs, and for het 
Offfpring, ſafely convey'd the Coffer to the M, 
fian Shore, where Teuthras was King, who Mar- 
ried Auge, and afterwards Adopted her Son. All. 
lodorus relates this Hiſtory after another manner, 
for he ſays, that Alevas expos'd the Infant on 
Mount Parthinius, and delivered the Mother to 
Nauplius to be ſlain. Nauplius gave her to Teut ha, 
King of My/ia, who Married her. The Child, 
who was expos'd on the Mountains, was ſuckled 
by a Deer, and afterwards Nurs'd by the Shep: 


her % 
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herds, who called him Te/ephus, becauſe he was 
brought up in the Deſart, far diſtant from his Pa- 
rents. When he was of Age, he conſulted the 
Oracle, to know whoſe Son he was; the Oracle 
ſent him into Ma, where he was adopted by Teu- 
thras; bur neither Serabo nor Apollodorus tell us, 
wherein the terrible Adventures which happened 
to bim do conſiſt, and which make the ſubject 
for Tragedy. There is ſome probability, that 
be was guilty of fome Murder, ſince he was Ba- 
niſhed from Myſia, and went into Greece in the 
Habit of a Beggar. 


| 20. And all others who have either donc or ſuffered 
terrible things.] For all thoſe who meet with ſuch 


jet matter for Tragedy, ſince they have in them 
all a very great lofrinels. 


21, Who have done, or ſuffered terrible things. 
here have been very great difficulties ſtarted on 


nis paſſage, without ever being ſolved, we will 
!- WE ideavour not to leave one ſcruple unſarisfied on 
lis place. It ſeems at firſt ſight that Ariſtotle means, 
f. % who have done and ſuffered terrible things; 
ad nce he ſaid before, that Tragedy ought to imi- 
. te the Action of ſuch a Man only, who drew 
it WW" bhimſelf great miſeries by an involuntary Crime, 
v0 Wat is to lay, who has ſuffered terrible things, 
het ter he had done ſome unwillingly; there is no- 
hing in this which is Contradictory. Ariſtotle 
lat. Wis uſe of the disjunctive; or, to denote the 
pub ference of the Actions of Men, which might 
net, Wiſh the ſubjects of Tragedy. In ſome, what 


ey do is more Remarkable and Outrageous, than 
nat they ſuffer, as in Atreus's Action; in others, 
hat they ſuffer is more affecting and terrible 
n what they have done, as in the Actions of 
h. "Tis convenient then, that the Po 
les uſe of both theſe forts of Actions, pto- 
n vided 


4 


[Tragical Adventures. may equally furniſh fub- 
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vided that he always obſerves this general and 
inviolable Rule, that the principal Perſon falls 
into his misfortunes by ſome involuntary fault. 


22. Nu may be aſſured then, that the fineſt Tra. 
gedy, according to the Rules of Arty is that, where 
this Conduct is followed. | There inay be Plays 
which neglecting the Kules of Art, may not fall 
ro pleaſe by the conjuncture of the Times, or the 
ignorance of the Audience, or by the humr 
they are in; or laſtly, becauſe they have fo mu 
fine things in them, as hide their defects. Thy 
is the reaſon why Ariſtorle does not ſiy in gene. 
ral, The fineſt Tragedy is that where, &c. But th 
fneft, according to the Rules of Art, which is {uthci. 
ent to ſhow, that of two Tragedics, one of which 
ſhall be according, and the other contrary to the 
Rules of Art, if they are equally beautiful in al 
their parts, that which is regular ſhall be the mak 
= hes of, and be the belt beyond Comp 
riſon. 


23. *Tis for this Reaſon, that thoſe who Liam 
Euripides for following theſe Maxims in his Tr 
gedies, and, that the moſt pait of his pieces ha 
a lamentable Cataſtrophes, are very much\deceives 
What 4ri/totle fays here of Euripides, Conti! 
tne explanation I have given of this Paſſage, 4 
we ſee at this day, &c. for if he had ſpoken « 
the ' Modern Poets, be would not have returnd 
ſo ſoon to Euripides, who was dead above Thie 
ſcore Years before our Philoſopher wrote this al 
of Poetry. This is without diſpute, ſo well 7 
on to examine this Paſſage, which is of mi 
importance than it really ſeems to be. As l 
Philoſopher had ſaid, that thoſe Tragedies v4 
at that time thought the beſt, which exp% 
the misfortunes of thoſe who had committed! 
voluntary Crimes, ſo he takes notice that ib 


W 
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were at the ſame time ſome Spirits too weak, or 
too nice to bear ſuch diſmal Caraſtrophes, as Eu- 
ripides made in his Plays, who had however the 
{ame Reliſh with the Ancient Ati)enians who 
ſee thoſe pieces, whoſe end was happy with a 
| great deal of Pleaſure. *T'is this ſort of People 
| whom he would undeceive, and his Argument is 
| invincible, as we ſhall ſee in the ſecond Remarls 
alter this. 


24. And that moſt part if his pieces have à la- 
mentable Cataſtrophe. ] This 1s fo true, that of 
XIX. Plays of Euripides which remain, ten of 
eleyen are entirely Tragical, Hecuba, The Phent= 
cian Nomen, Medea, Hippolyta, Andromache, The 
Suppliants, The Troades, The Bacchantes, The Hera- 
clides, Hercules the Furious, and Electra. And there 
are eight which terminate happily, Oreſtes, Alecſt 

the two Iphigenia s, Rheſus, Cyclops. Helena ad 


me Tragical Temper of Euripides is, that even 
in moſt of theſe laſt pleces whoſe end is happy, 
he doth not fail to excite Terror and Com- 
paſlion, and we may venture to ſay that the Con- 
ſtitution is Tragical, but 'tis the end which ſpoils 


9 
l. 


IC; And an inconteſtable proof of it 1, that in all 
"ret Lragedies appear always more Trag ical and Affectin ] 
| n order to undeceive thoſe who retained ſtill 


de Reliſh of the old Athenians, and preferred 


\; ethole which had a diſmal one; he thinks no- 
bing more proper or effectual, than to ſhew 


of: vonderful ſucceks theſe laſt had, when they 
red ere Acted before the Learned, or before the 
tt ple in the Publick Diſputes, that is, when the 


'oers diſputed the Prize of Tragedy before Judges, 
P 2 | | who 


Im. But that which more peculiarly denotes 


he Publick, diſputes, and on the Stage, thoſe ſorts of 


ole pieces which had an happy Concluſion, 
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who were eſtabliſhed for that end, thoſe piece; 
always ſucceeded the beſt- And on the Stage. thy 
is, when they were pl:y'd before the People for 
diverſion only, they hid ſtill rhe ſame fuccek, 
If they had pleaſed the Learned only, thoſe who 
are refractory, would be always appealing to the 
Learned, and fo the diſpute would never have an 
end; bur, ſays Ariſtotle, they had the Suffrages 
of the People, as well as of the Learned, and this 
is an inconteſtable proof that they were the beſt. 
Nothing can be finer, nor more judicious than 
this deciſion, it were to be wiſhed that we could 
follow this Wiſdom. We hear fome ſ:ying eviry 
day, ſuch a Play pleaſed the greateſt part of the ju. 
dience, therefore it muſt be goed. This is falſe ar. 
guing, pray who did it pleaſe? The Ignorant ot 
the Learned, if they fay the People; can any 
body affirm, that that which pleaſes the Com. 
mon People only is fine? And if it pleilcs the 
Learned only. how we can be aſſured that the 
Learned are infallible, and never deceived ? There 
can be nothing then ſo ſure in any one of thele 
Parties, What Rule then ſhall we have. and 
how ſhall we be able to Judge of what is fine? 
This is a ſure and certain Rule, that whatever 
pleaſes the Learned, and the Ignorant too, is in. 
fallibly very Good and Beautiful. Now [dar 
affirm that there are no pieces which will pleat 
both, but thoſe which are made according to the 
Rules of this Art. And 'tis for this reaſon, that 
Ariſtotle ſays in the 3d Book of his Poliricks, that 
a multirude judges better of Poetry and Muki 
then one Man only; for one takes notice ot on 
thing, and another of another, and ſo among 
them they take notice of every thing. When I 
ſays a multitude, he means the whole Afembiy 
which is generally Compoſed of the Learned ant 
the Ignorant, „ 
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26. In the Publick Diſputes, and on the Seage. ] 
| There was every Year a fair opportunity for thoſe 
Poers, who had a mind to diſpute the Prize of 
| Tragedy. They all Afſembled as certain Feaſts, 
and cvery one had four pieces Acted before 


Tiibe, who alſo took an Oath to Judge accord- 
ing to Right and Equity, without Favour or 
Affection. There is a very remarkable paſſage 
on this by Plutarch, in his Life of Cimon. This 
is the reaſon why A iſtotle oppoſes the Publick 
| Diſputes to the Stage, where the Plays were Acted 
to divert the People, and not to have a Judgment 
palt on their value and merit. 


he 27. If nothing that is Foreign, diſturb or ſpoil the 
r reren, Ariſtotle adds this, becauſe the 
* alt thing is capable of ſpoiling the fineſt piece 
m 1 the World; there wants only one Actor to 


Act worſe than he commonly docs, either acci— 
dentally, or by his Caprice, for that which is 


YI well plaid, will ſeem quite a different thing from 
= Phat it is, when badly Acted. 

dart - Ks | 

lee 28. A Euripides himſelf appeared the moſt Tra. 
the ! of af the Poets, tho otherwiſe he was not Cor- 
tha ct, and exact in the Conduct and diſpoſition of his 
chalets, } This is a very juſt and true Judgment 
Luo” Eides, he is fo untxact in the management 
jt on dt his Subjects, that he often offends a gainſt pro- 
mor bility and neceſlity too; his Incidents are not 
en h roduced of one another, and the Action does 
mbit e generally make one and the ſame whole, 
d ure is always ſomething wanting, either in the 


anner of forming his Plots, or unravelling them. 
oreover, his Chorus's are often Foreign to the 
pudjeRt he treats of, and there are but few of his 
Ss, where ſome of theſe faults are not to be 

e If bound. 


{cl-& Judges, which were token out of every 
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230 Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, 
found. But this excepted, he is the moſt Affect. 
ing and Pathetick of all the Poets. Sophoctes i; 
more Regular, Noble and Sublime, more Equal 
and Agreeable; he diſpoſes his Subjects, and 
forms the Manners and Characters of his Perſons 
much better; but as for being Pathetick, he ſeems 
to hit only the Violent Paſſions, ſuch as excite 
Terror : but he is not ſo good for thoſe which are 
ſoft and ſweet, which depend on Compaſſion; 
whereas Euripides 1s wonderful at the former, and 
the beſt that ever wrote tor the latter ; for this 
was Quintilian's Judgment. In affectibus vero 
cum omnibus mirus, tum in iis qui miſeratione Con- 
ſtant precipuus, None ever knew better than 
Euripides the manner of the Affections, and to 
place the moſt Tender Affecting Words ſo wel 
to the purpoſe, that he would make even the 
moſt obdurate Weep. The diviſion of thoſe two 
Qualities, has prevented the Ancients from deter- 
mining who was the greateſt Poet, Sophocles or Ew | 
ripides. Quintilian would not fay any thing on 
this point, but is ſatisfied by telling us, that Eu. 
ripides is the moſt uſeful to thoſe who are obliged 
ro ſpeak in publick ; but this is certain, that take 
them alrogether, Ariſtotle would give the prefe. 
rence to Sophocles, notwithſtanding the large En. 
comiums he beſtows on Euripides, and this I be. 
lieve cannot be diſputed. 


29. The Fable to which I give the ſecond Platt, 
tho" others have given it the fe. is that which halb 
4 double Conſtitution ] After having ſpoke of: 
ſimp:e Tragedy and its two ſpecies, he comest0 
give an account of double or compounded Tri 
gedy, and takes notice of the reaſons which hs 
Adverſaries had to prefer it to the firſt, and thok 
alſo which moved him, not to be of their opit 
ON, . 


30, Ai 
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30. As the o»ſſes.) For the Oyſſes hath a dou- 
ble Cataſtrophe, Dh ſſes and Penclope are nappy, 
and their Enemies are deitroyed. Homer hath 


ought to remember, that that double Caraſtrophe 
ought to proceed from one and the fame ACti- 
on, Virgil's Euch is Compounded as the Odyſſes 
IS, | | ; 


31. Tooſe who preferr'd this to the firſt, did it 
in all probability by reaſon of the weakneſs of the Audi- 
ence, to whoſe Reliſh and Deſires the Pocts do gene- 
ray Conform themſelves, | For truly the generality 
of Spectators have the Weakneſs not to bear diſ- 
mal Cataſtrophes, they ſay, they make them Me- 
Janchoiy and Uneaſy, and they had rather have 


ſuch Cataſtrophes as will pleaſe them. Ariſtotle 


in the third Book of his Morals, has traced the 
Original of this Error very well. in ſhewing that 
Pleaſure doth ſo much deceive Men, and Corrupt 
their Judgments, that tho' "tis no Good, yer they 
ſeek it every where with the greateſt Eagerneſs 


imaginable, as if it was the only true and ſolid 


Good ; and avoid all that 1s contrary to it, as if 
it was a real Evil. Wherefore the Poets, that 
tuey might Conform themſelves to this Humour, 
and not rob the Theatre of the Happy Cataſtro- 
phes, invented this double Conſtitution. Accor- 
ding to Homer's Odyſſes, never conſidering that 
what is fine in an Epick Poem, may not be fo 
in Tragedy. However that be, A/chy/us, Sopho- 
cles, Eu igides, and all the reſt, endeavoured ta 
pleaſe: the Athenians that way. Our Poets have 
the fame reaſons to follow the Greek Poets. And 
Gs now fo much the more pardonable, as we are 
lvaer and more ignorant ihan they. 


# 
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given us an Idea of all the forts ot Trage y, his 
Liads is Simple, and his Och es Cempound; but we 
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32. But the Pleaſure which this Fable gives, i. 
nothing near fo proper for Tragedy, as e Comedy, | 
This is a very ſubſtantial and true Realon; 4 
Tragedy which ends happily for the Good, and 
unhappily for the Wicked, neither excites Com- 
paſſion nor Terror, for there is nothing in the 
puniſhment of the Wicked, which delerves Pity; 
nor Terror in the Proſperity of the Good, aud 
conſequently it can give only that pleaſure which 
is found in Comedy. It Ariſtotle could not ap. 
prove of thoſe Plays, whoſe Cataſtrophe is hap. 
Py for the Good, and fatal for others; tis certain, 
that he would never have endur'd thoſe, which 
tho? they have a double Conſtitution, yet end 
happily for all the Perſons, whoſe Intereſts are 
generally oppoſire. We have ſome ot this fort 
among our fineſt pieces; but tho' he might have 
Condemn'd the deſign of theſe Plays, yet he 
would intallibly have admir'd thoſe: infinite Beau- 
ties under which this defect, is for the muſt part 
hid; and if he ſhou'd have bani{h'd the Poet from 


the Stage, it would have been as Plato did Homer | 


from his Commonwealth, after he had beſtowed 
a Crown an him. 


33: And truly we ſee in Comedy, Enemies as irre- 
concileable, as Oreſtes and Egilthes become at laſt 
very good Friends. | That we may rightly under- 
ſtand how this double or compounded Tragedy, 
gives us the fame pleaſure as Comedy doth, he 
ſhows us, wherein the pleaſure of a Comick 
Poem doth conſiſt, viz. in ſeeing the moſt exal- 
reg People agree, and the moſt irreconci. 
eable very good Friends, at the coſt of 
ſome poor unlucky Footman, who generally 


comes off, with a good Beating, or at worſt 


a few days Impriſonment; tis juſt the ſame in à 
double Tragedy. The wicked periſh, and the 


9 Ly : LEN 
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reſt making a right uſe of their misfortunes are 
reconciled, it there was any miſunderſtanding be- 
tween them before. I am perſwaded that when 
Arifotle wrote this, he had a regard to the Oreſles 
of Euripides. Oreſies and Pylades, after having 
defign'd to kill Helena and held their Daggers a 
long time at Hermiones Throat, whom they threat- 
ned to kill before Menelas s his Face, were ſtopt 
by Apollo, who reconciled them, and ordered 
that Oreſtes ſhould Marry Hermione, and give 
his Siſter Electra to Pylades; thus ended this 
18 Story, and Oreſles became Menelas's Son- 
in-Law. | 


34. And go off the Stage without one drop of 


Blood being ſpilt on either fide. | This paſſoge 
reaches us, that thoſe Bloody Deaths and Wounds, 
which are not permitted in Tragedy, but off ot the 
Stage, and out of the Spectators view, are abſolute- 
ly baniſhed from Comedy, in which they ought 
not to be, either by Repreſentation or Repetiti- 
on, Twould be very barbarous to mix Mur- 
ders with Comical divertiſements, that could 
never be approved of. Comedy is not only an 
Enemy to Murders, but alſo of whatever eſſe is 
ſorrow ful; we have ſome excellent Comedies, 
which feem to err on this account. I never come 
from ſeeing Moliere's Miſanthrope, but I am ſorry 
for the misfortunes of poor Alceſte. Comedy 
ought never to ſend the Spectator away uneaſy, 
lince "tis made with the contrary deſign, of ma- 
king him merry by ſomething that is Ridiculous: 
Now that Ridiculous is never found where there 


5any Sorrow or Pain, This is io true, that to 
avoid the fame inconvenience which diſpleaſes in 
Miſanthrope. Terence adds to his Andria, the Per- 
lon Charinus, which was not in Menander ; ne 
euer fierat, ſays Donatus, - Philumenam 
pretam, relinquere fine ſponſo, Pampbilo aliam du- 

V „ cente. 


j 
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cente. For fear that it ſhould ſeem. too Cruel and 
Hard to leave Philumena without an Huzsband if. 

ter Pamphilus had left ber to marry his Miſtreſ;, 

This is what Comedy requires. and *tis one gf 

5 which oughr the Icaſt of all to be 
roke. : 


J 


CHAP. XIV. 


From whence the Terrible and the Pitty- 
ful proceed. The Error of thoſe why 
would excite them by Decoration, or ly 
Monſtruous Incidents, 15 


1. Alle Terrible and Pittiful, may be 
produced by the ſhow, and the 
Decoration. They may al ſo be pro- 

duced by the (a) Series of Incidents, and 
that is much the better way. Theſe arc 
what may be called (b) maſter Strokes, for the 
Fable muſt be compoſed in fuch a manner; 
that (c) he who underſtands the things 
which happen, altho' he fee them nor, yet 
tremble (4) at the Recitation of them, and 
feel the ſame (e) Compallion, and the ſame 


— 


— — —— — 
— . — — — — 
7 


(% By the Conſtitution of the things. (6) Of the bi 
Poet. (c) Tho the Show be removed. (d) When be har: 
them, () As thoſe wha hear Oedipus. © © 7 | 

| er 


f | 
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Terror, which, none can hinder themſelves 
from feeling at the Tragedy of Oedipas. Now 
to endeavour to excite theſe two Paſſions by the 
fight, that is by means of the Scenes, is what 
the Poet has no concern with, this depends rather 
on thoſe who order the Decorations, and 
are at the charge of furniſhing the Thea- 
tre. 


2. Thoſe who don't Endeavour to find the 
Terrible; but the Monſtrous in the Deco- 
ration (F) Err, much more from the ſcope 
of Tragedy. For Tragedy is not made to give 
us all ſorts of Pleaſure Indiferently, but only 
that Pleaſure, Which is proper to it. 


3. That Pleaſure is that which by imita- 
tion produces Terror and Compaſſion, and 
conſequently it is Evident, that the Poer 
ought to produce that Pleaſure in us, by 
the means of thoſe things which he Repreſents. 
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REMARKS on Chap. XIV. 


1. He Terrible and the Pittiful may be produced i) 


the Shows and the Decoration; they may alſi 
be produced by the Series of Incidents, and that i; 


much the better way. | Hitherto Arijtotle has 


proved, that Tragedy 1s the imitation of. an Adi. 
on, which excices Terror and Compaſſion; he 
goes on to ſhew at preſent from whence thar Ter. 
rible and Pittiful proceed. He begins by the 
refutation of their Error, who believe, that they 


_ ought to proceed from the Show and. Decorati- 


on, when the Stage and the Actors are ſo adorned 


and dreſs'd, that at firſt view the Audience is 


prepared for ſomething Terrible. AÆſchylus de. 
pended much on the Decoration, for he choſe 
every thing that was frightful. . 


Horror and Death were in his Paintings ſeen. 


In the Tragedy of Eumenides, he excites Ter- 
ror and Compaſſion by the Show only. His Cho- 


rus of the Furies appeared ſo Terrible, that ſe- 


veral Children dy'd with Fear, and the Wo- 


men Miſcarried on the ſpot. This is not that 


which is proper for Tragedy, *tis true, the De- 


coration ought not to be neglected. it ſhould 


anſwer to the Subject of the Play; But that is 


Not the Poets buſineſs, he ought to endeavour the 


exciting Terror and Compaſſion by the Series ol 
Incidents. e 1 


2. For the Fable muſt be Compoſed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he who underſtands the things which happen, 
_ altho he ſees them not, yet trembles at the Recitation. 
If the Terrible proceeds from the Decoration, be 
EE 
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who is Blind, or Reads the Plays, can never be 
{> affected; but both he that is Blind, and he 
that Reads the Play only, ought to be as much 
concerned as he that fees it, and conſequently 
the terrible ſhould principally ariſe from the Sub- 
ject itſelf. When we read the Eumerides of Æſchy- 
ly;, we are very little affected with it, becauſe the 
Terrible which was in it, proceeded from the 
Decoration only; but when we read Ozdipus, 
we can't forbear vexing our ſelves, and fceling 
thoſe motions of Terror and Compaſſion, which 
thoſe who ſhould fee it repreſented on the Stage 
would feel, becauſe the Terrible proceeds trom 
the ſubject, and not from the Decoration. 


3. Is what the Poet has no concern with, that depends 
rather on thoſe who order the Decoration.) If the 
Terrible was produced by the Decorattons, the 
Ingineers and Workmen would have the Honour 
of thoſe Paſſions, which we find raiſed in us, 


able to regulate them, according to their Skill 
and Charge they would be at. Every one can ea- 
iy ſee how ridiculous this propoſition is. 


4. Thoſewho don't endeavour to find the Terrible 
but the Monſtruous in the Decoration, err much more 
from the Scope of Tragedy. Some have thought 
that Ariſtotle's intention here, was to Condemn 
thoſe Monſtruous Decorations, but the Philoſo- 
pher does not concern himſelf with giving any 
Rules about them. Theſe Monſtrous Decora- 
tions are ſufficiently found fault with, in what he 
has ſaid of the Terrible ones; for after he has re- 


means of the Show, he goes on to another, and 
no leſs defect, viz. Of the Poets, who not only: 
depend on the Decorations to excite our Pathons' 
but endeavour to do it by Preternatural and Mon- 


ſtrovs 


when we ſee a Tragedy; and they would be 
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he often ventured at thoſe things, which were 


ik he did not know how to chuſe all that was 


ſo much pains. Tis doing too much Honour to 


-_ . * | - 20 
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ſtruous ones, Nothing can be farther from true 
Tragedy than this means. AÆſchylus has a great 
ſhare in this Cenſure, for as his imagination was 
vaſt and quick, but extravagant and irregular, 


D 
not only contrary to Art, but Nature too, His 1 
Promotheus is full of theſe Monſters, which Ai. a 
ſtotle Condemns, for what can be more ſuch, than 0 
his Puniſhment of that God, where Force and N 
Violence, two perſons Nail him to the Rock with 

vaſt Hammers? Than tae fierce Oceanus mount. 
ed on a Griſin, going to lee that Criminal on C 
mouut Caucaſus 2 To Conclude, that the good in 
Io ſhould change herſelf into an Heifer, to go and c 
talk with Promotheus, and learn from him what fo 
ſhould afterwards come to paſs? Euripides, tho' b 
he is much more {imple, and moderate than &. re 
chylis, falls however into his fault. In his Hercule: d 
Furens, where he introduces Rage, whom I/ by U 
Funo's Order leads on the Stage, that ſhe may e) 
take Poſſeiſion of Hercules, That Monſter ap- gc 
pears with an hundred Heads, round which are a 1 
thouſand Serpents hiſſing, for 'tis thus the Chorus tg 
ſpeaks, ſhe made alſo a very wiſe and ſenſible th 
Diſcourſe, with ſo much Reaſon, as can never al 
accompany Rage. However, after this fine 
Speech, ſhe remembers who ſhe is, and doth 
ſome things worthy of her ſelf, for Hercules kills 0u 
his Wite and Children; and ſurely nothing can b: th 
finer than the relation which is made of the effects ec 
of that Madneſs; but the beſt thing in the World P| 
would be ſpoiled by ſuch an horrible fight. &. WI 
neea has handled the fame ſubject as Euripides, and In 


fine, he has prudently avoided the Monſttous: 
Hercules might grow Mad, without Funo's taking 


Mankind, to think there are ſo many things Re- 
quiſite to make them Fools, 4 


5. En 
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15 For Tragedytis not made to give us all ſorts of 
Ploaſure indifferent iy, but only that Pleaſure which 
; proper to it.]. All things inthe World are ap- 
propriated to ſome certain end, to endeavour to * 
e chem for any other, is to deſtroy their Eſſence, 
and to bring them into their firſt Confuſion and 
Chaos, This is no leſs true in Natural, than 
Moral Philoſoph p. 


6. The Pleaſure i that which by Imitation produces 
Compaſſion and Terror, | Plato has proved very well 
in his Philebus, that all the Paſſions give Men a 
certain Pleaſure, and that they are all mixed with 
ſomething that is both agreeable and diſagreeable; 
but this mixture is different according to the diffe- 
rent Nature of the Paſſions. That which is pro- 
duced by Terror and Compaſlion is not like that 
which proceeds from Anger and Revenge. Plato 
expreſſes that mixture which proceeds from Tra- 
gedy by Y 6 YAO, They Meep Smiling, 
This therefore is the Pleaſure, which we ought 
to expe& from this Poem, *tis the Terrible and 
the Pitiful which give ir, and not the Mo 


4 nitrous 
and Surpriling. | 


7. And conſequently. it M Evident, that the Poet 
cught to produce that Pleaſure in us, by the means of 
thoſe things which he Repreſents. | This concludes 
equally againſt thoſe, who endeavour to give this 
Pleaſure by the means of Decoration only, and 


thoſe alſo, who mix Monſtrous and Supernatural 
Incidents in their prices. * 5 
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CHAP. xv. 


What Incidents are terrible and pitiful, 
Flow the Poet ought to behave himſel, 
that he may not change the common) 
receiv'd Fables, in what. is Principal 
and moſt Affecting. Three ſorts of cruel 
Actions, and which of them agrees be 
with Tragedy. The defect of thoſe cruel 
Actions which are deſignedly begun, but 
nor finiſhd., The Rarity of the Sub- 
ʒjects of Tragedy, and the cauſe of that 
Rarity. The Slavery of the Poets. 


S n 


1 C7 E will / 4 endeaxour at preſent to eſta- 
55 bliſh, what Incidents are terrible or 
pitiful. (5) Whatſoever happens is either be- 
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tween Friends or Enemies, or indifferent Per- 
ſons, (e) an Enemy who is kill'd by, or h ills his 
Enemy, excites no other pity than what pro- 


with indifferent Perſons, h Kill one another, 
Burt when ſuch mistortunes happen among 
Friends, as when one Brother kills, or is 
(d) kill'd by his Brother, or a Father his 
Son, or a Mother her Son; or the Son his 
Mother, or do any ſuch like thing, this is 
what ſhould be ſought after. 


2. And for this reaſon, thoſe Fables which 
are received ought not to be changed, For 
Example, (e) Clytemneſtra muſt be Kkill'd by 
Oreftes, and Eriphyla by Alemeon. But the 
Poet himſelf ought to invent it, in (7) ma- 


ſhould do; now we will explain whar 
we mean by making uſe of, as he ſhould 
Roſes „5 


3. We may reprefent Actions which are 
done by thoſe who act with an entire Know- | 
ledge, and know What *tis they do, this was 
the Practice of the Antient Poets, (5) Eu- 
pides followed it, when he repreſented AM: 
ea killing her Children. 
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"it, or is about to do it than, &c. 
(7) About to kill „ 
0 I 2 (7 ) And. (g Well. 


een. 


(6) If an Enemy kills an Enemy nothing pitiful ariſes whilſt li 


king uſe of theſe receiv'd Fables (g) as he 
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4. We may alſo repreſent the Actions of 
thoſe who don't know the (i) Cruelty 
of the Action they commit, and who, af- 
ter the doing it, come to remember the (4) 
Relation and Friendſbip which was between 
them, and thoſe on whom they were Reveng d, 
as Oedipus in Sophocles, 'Tis true that in 
Sophocles that Action is out of the Tragedy, 
But we fee the Death of Eriphyla by Alc- 
meon, in the Poet Aſiydamas and the wound. 


ing of Ulyſſes by Telegonus, in the very Acting 


of the Tragedy. 


$4} To conclude, we may manage it 


ſo, that (m) a Perſon that goes ignorant 


ly to commit a very great Crime, may re- 
collect himſelf before he puts it into Exe. 


Cution. 


6. F we take due heed, there 1s no other 
ay than theſe there, at leaſt which are proper 
for Tragedy. For tis neceſſary that an Adi: 
on be done, or not done, and that both if 
them happen by thoſe Perſons who Act, either 
Ignorantly, or with an entire Knowledge, aw 
deliberate purpoſe. 1 | 


0 Cruel Act iam. (k) REECE. 
5 Mrerver, beſides theſe 1205 5 a third. (m) When. 


4 Jui 
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7. Tis true that this Includes a fourth fort 
of manner, which is, when any P ſon goes 
to commit a Crime voluntarily, and willingls, 


is the very worſt of all; for beſides its being 
horrible, tis not Tragical, () ſince thete 
5 nothing affecting in it, and this is the 
| Reaſon ; why: the Poets have not foilow- 
ed it, or aft they bave, tas very ſeldom. 
Sophocles made uſe of it once in his Antigone, 
where Hæmon drew his Sword againſt hi; 
Father Cxeon to kill bim. On theſe Occaſiont, 
| 7twere better that the Crime was Commiticd, 
as in the firſt manner. | 


8. The ſecond manner is yet preferable to ths; 
Crime, Commits it ignorantly, and remem- 


lor then the Action has nothing that is fia- 
gitious in it, and the Remembrance (p) 15 
ſery Pathet ick 


9. But the (4) third is withosr doubt the 
beſt of all theſe manners, and which Euripides 
bas followed in his (r) Creſphances, where 
Merone (5) remember'd her Son, in the very 
moment the went to kill him, and in his - 
zenia (t) when the Princeſs remember*d her 


n) And wants Paſſion. | 

0% *Tirbetter.. (5) Induces Terror. | | 
(7) Laſt. (7) Ar in the. (/) Was going 10 kd her Sn, 
r dia it yots (t) The Sifter the Brot her. 


7): cher; 


and yet does not execute it. But this manner 


[ mean; (e) When; he who Commits the 


bers what it is after he has Commitred it; 
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ther, as ſhe was going to Sacrifice him. 
Tis thus that Phrixas in Helle remembred his 
Mother, juſt as he was going to deliver her 
to her Enemies. PT Th 


ro. () By this 'tis eaſy to know, that 
there are few Families which can furniſh gud 
Subjects for Tragedy, as J faid before, the 
reaſons of which is, that the firſt Poets in ſearch- 
ing for Subjects, did not draw them by their 
Act, but ( x) borrow'd them from Chance, 
whoſe Caprices they have follow'd in their imi. 
rations, and (5) this is the reaſon alſo 
why the Poets, at this day, are forc'd to have 
recourſe tothe ſame Families, in which fo- 
tune permitted all theſe great Misfortunes to 
happen, x 


11. This is enough on the Conſtitution, 


Nature, and the Quality of Fables, or the 
Subject of Tragedy. 


r 


(u) For this reaſon as has been already ſaid. (x) found 
them by. (y). therefore. | 40 | 


REMARKS 
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REMARKS on Chap. XIV 


V. Hatever happens, ; either between Friends er 
Enemies, or indifferent Perſons.) For tis 
impollible to find a fourth condition different from 
theſe three. 


2, An Enemy who is killed, or hills his Enemy, ex- 
cites no other Patty, than what proceeds from ths E- 
Y vil i? ſelf. | Tis Ariſtorie's Cuſtom to refute befare 
he eſtabluhes. Of che three conditions he {peaks 
Lot, he immediately rejects the two laſt, as no 
ways proper for Tragedy, for truly when one 
Enemy kills another, or indifferent Perſons kill 
Kone another ; this doth not excite any other Pity 
than what the Murder produces in our Hearts, 
for Men are naturally formed fo, that they can- 
Pot ſee Wounds or Death without being con- 
terned at them; but this Sentiment docs not 

roceed from the Perſon who ſuffers, but the 
$ccident only, fo that *ris rather a ſenſe of Huma- 
ty than Com paſſion; but the Compaſliun 
yhich Tragedy ought to excite, proceeds not on- 
from the miſchief itſelf, but from the condi- 
on in which, and the Relation, both thoſe who 
ter, and thoſe who cauſe them to ſuffer, have 
e to another. 5 | 


3- But when ſuch misfortunes happen amen 
ends, ) Whether they be truly Friends, or 

ht to be ſo, becauſe they have been {0 : Under 

8 Word: Friend Ap, Arxiſtotie comprchends nor 

ly Friendſhip, but Parentage and Alliance, as. 
hows in what follows, and as he has explained 
a1: in bis Morals. 3 | 


(3% 4. 4s 
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4. As when one Brother kills, or is killed by , 
Br other. | As Eteocles and Polhnices in the Phen;. 


ciau Nomen of Euripides, and in the Rival Brot 
of Mr. Racine, | 


5. 4Son hy Father.) As in the Oedipus of 5. 
pbecles, Oedipus kills his Father Lait. 8 


6. A Mother her Son, or the Son his Motl:er,| 4 
Mother her Son, as Merope, who prepared herk! 
to kill her Son Creſphontes, or the Son his Mother, i: 
Oreſles killed Chytemneſtra, and Alcmeon. Eriphyla; 
there is a Play of Euripides, wherein theſe two 
things happen at the fame time, the Mother 
would kill her Son, and the Son his Mother. ITI. 
Jon, where Creuſa endeavoured by all the effort 
imaginable to kill her Son Ton, whom ſhe took for 


the Baſtard Son of her Husband Xuthus, and where ce 
Ion would Murder Creuſa, becauſe ſhe had pte. ter 
pared ſome Poiſon for him. This double dan-Wi © 
ger of two Perſons ſo nearly related, who di bet 
not know one another, has an admirable ct: cc 
in that piece, whoſe Subject is not otherwiſe en fur 
tirely conform to Ariſtotle's Rules, and wid Fe 
would by no means ſucceed now. og 
: | G 

7. Or do any ſuch like thing.] Far there u for 
other things beſide Death, which can excite C0 Erip 
paſſion, as Wounds, Affronts, Captiyity, Ban tle |; 
ment, Ge. but the more conſiderable and tem / 
the affair is, which happens between theſe .““ 
ſons, the more it excites Compaſſion, and com 270 
guently is che more proper for Tragedy. 4 
3. This is what ſhould be ſought rer.] Arif 128 2 
would have the Poet confine bimſelf 0 thoſe pay 
mities which arm Relations one againſt anothe| | 4 


and tis certainly a great advantage, which 
ek. 4 ET EY I < th | pr 
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proximity of Blood gives to excite Terror and 
Compaſlion'; that which doth not happen betwecn 
Friends, is very inconſiderable. However, there 
may be certain ties of Love or Friendſhip, where 
the Evils which one of the Perſons loved, may 
threaten the other with, may intereſt us conſi- 
derably, and have almoſt the ſame effect, as if 
they were never Relations; but then the danger 
muſt be certain and evident, that condition je 
indiſpenſably neceflary ; if that fails, it is our of 
doubt, that the Audience will never be touched 
with it, and of this I can give certain proofs, As 
for what remains, we mult remember, that what 
Ariſtotle ſays here, can be found in implex picces 
only, that is, where there is a Peripetie and Re- 
membrance, and which are certainly the moſt 
perfect, as Ariſtotle has already proved. 


9. And for thy reaſon, thoſe Fables which are ve. 
ceived, ought not to be Changed, for example Civ- 
temneſtra muſt be killed by Orcſtes, and Eriphyla 
by Alcmeons] As the misfortunes which happen 
between Relations, are more Terrible and Pitiful, 
according to the meaſure of the ſtrict Union Na- 
ture has united the Perſon who ſuffers, with that 
Perſon who makes him ſuffer. *T'is a true Con- 
ſequence, that we ought not to change thoſe Fa- 
bles, which furniſh us with Actions ſo proper 
for Tragedy. Oreſtss mult kill Chremneſtra, and 
Eriphyla muſt be {Jain by Alcmeon. What Ariſto- 
tle ſays in the Xth Chap. That it is not always pro- 
[per for ehe Poet to relate things juſt as they happened, 
but to tell how they might, or ought to happen, cither 
Neceſſarily or Probably, 1s not contrary to what he 
lays here, That we muſt not change received Fables ; 
Oreſtes muſt kill Chtemneſtra; bur ſuppoling there 
was an Hiſtorical verity in that caſe. The Poet 
would not be obliged ſcrupulouſly to follow / it in 
all its circumſtances, provided he change not the 
undamentals of the Fable; he is fnaſter of the 


al mat 
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ter, ard may take what way he pleaſes to manags 
bis Action, and this is farther explained in why 
follows. 5 


10. But the Poet himſelf ought to invent it, in 
making uſe of received Fang] his is as important 
a Pillage as any in the Book; for the manner, in 
which he hath hicherto explained himſelf, fill; 
all the reſt of this Chapter with inſuperable gif. 
fculties, for 'tis thought that Ariſtotle meant, 


2 — bod J2z R ee 


— [TY 


That the Poet ought to invent new Fables, or mals p 
nſe as be ought to do of tbe old ones, but he ſays not 
o, his own Words are, The Poet ſhould invent and 
make uſe of received Fables as he ought to do, He : 
does not ſay, Or make uſe received Fables that's ; 
very different. Ariſtotle doth not ſpeak here o ; 
th Liberty which the Poets have to invent new . 
Subjects; he diſcourſed of that in another Chap- 
ter; his intention is, to Teach how they ough: WI * 
to make uſe of thoſe ſubjects which are already 6 
received; this is ſervile, and perhaps contrary to 1 
the uſage of the Theatre, bur he muſt make 
uſe of them in inventing himſelf, that is, he C 
ought to draw from his own Wit, ſome means 5 
vhich are convenient to make it ſucceed, and A 
£n4 out ſome probable Conduct, which is pro- 0 
port ioned to the nature of the Action, and which 0 
ouqnht not to change it; and this is what he call 2 
making uſe of as they ought, and what he endes. 8 
vours to render more plain, in explaining the . 
different Manners, in which all Tragical Actiom WW '* 
happen, and in ſhowing us their Beauties and WW z. 
Defects. All this Doctrine is very conſiderable, R 
and deſerves to be Studied with great Applic 5 
tion. : | 9 75 T 
11. We may repreſent Actiant, which are done h kit 
thoſe who AR. with an entire knowlege, and know whit Bu 


*ris they da.] An Action is finiſhed or not finiſhes 
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and that by thoſe who either do, or do not know 
what they do. The different Combination of 
theſe different Manners, produce four forts of 
Actions which we ſhall explain, and take parti- 
cular notice of thoſe which are the propereſt 
for the Stage. The firſt and moſt Common Acti— 
on is, that which is done by thoſe who know it. 
The Ancient Poets ſought for no others, £/-hy/us 
and Sophocles brought only this fort of Actions on 


the Stage, and it does not appear that they had 
any notion of the other Manners, 


12. Euripides followed it, when he repreſented Me- 
dea killing her Children. Ariſtotle might have 
quoted allo the Electra of the ſame Poet, where 
Oreſtes kills his Mother, in a perfect knowlege of 
what he did, but as Euripides did not treat of 
that Fable, till after £/chylus and Sophocles, the 
Philoſopher would not mention it, and ſpeaks only 
of his Medea; becauſe Euripides was the firſt who 
brought that on the Stage, and conſequently 
had the power of managing it as he pleaſed, A- 
7i/totle blames that Poet for making Medea kill her 
Children with a perfeQ knowledge, and can't 
bear that he ſhould conform himſelt in that to the 
Antient Manners, there is a very remarkable Hi- 
ſtory concerning that Tragedy. They fay, that 
after Medea had, killed the Daughter of King 
Creon, the Corinthians to revenge the Death of that 
Princeſs, killed Medea's Children, and when Eu- 
ripides was Writing on that Subject, the Corinthi- 
ans ſent Deputies to him privately, to caſt the 
Murder on Medea herſelf, hoping that the great 
Reputation of the Poet, Poul make the Story 
current, and that the Lye ſhould take place of the 
| Truth, I ſhould be very glad to ſee any Town 

ſo Induſtrious, to raze out of the memory of Man- 
kind a Paſſionate Injuſtice of their Anceſtors. 
But Euripides might have the Complaiſance for 


after 


the Corinthians, in making Medea kill her Children 
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after another manner, in order to give the preater 
Beauty to his Play: If *tis true, as Ariſtotle pre- 
tends, that that which he has followed is not 
the fineſt; which we ſhall examine hereafter, 


* 


13. We may alſo Repreſent the Actions of thoſe, 
who don't know the Cruelty of the Action which they 
Commit, and who after the doing it, come to rememn- 
ber the Relation and Friendſhip which was between 
. them, and thoſe on whem they are Revenged. | This 
is the ſecond manner, according to which AS ions 
may happen, *tis when thoſe who commit them 
don't know it, and come to remember what tis 
they have done, after they have Commiited the 
Action. This ſecond manner is divided into two, 
the leaſt conſiderable for the Stage is, that when 
the Action is ſo far from remembrance, that they 
catmot come into the ſame piece, as in the Oedi. 
pus of Sophosles, for it was ſo long after Oedipu 
had kill'd his Father, that he knew his Crime, 
that the Poet could only take the Remembrance 
for the Subject of his Play, which is a very great 
defect. The other, which is much the fineſt, is 
when the Action, and the Remembrance come 
ſo near together, that the Poet may uſe them 
both, without doing violence to his Subject. 
The Poet ſhould always chuſe the laſt of thoſe 
ways, if it be poſſible. Tis this, which is the 
cauſe of the great ſucceſs of the Menceſlaus of Rotroup) 
the Murder of Alexander by Ladiſlas, is followed 
by the remembrance, and tho? that piece has on 
other accounts very conſiderable defects, yet tis 
fever ſeen without a great deal of Pleaſure. 


— — — — — 
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14. The Death of Eriphyla by Alcmeon in the 
Poet Aſtydamus.] There were two Tragick 
Poets called 4ſtydamas, the Father and the Son; 
the Father began to appear ſome years before 
Ariſtotle's Birth, and the Son was much cy” the 

| „ ame 
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ſame Age with him, I don't know which ot the 
two made Alcmeon: That ſignifies little, 'tis fut- 
fcient to know, that the Poer has compriz'd in 
that Play, the death of the Mother, and the 
Son's Repentance ; but that he might not follow 
the manner of the Ancients, nor draw on himſelf 
the ſame Reproaches, which. &/chy/us, Sophocies 
and Euripides had done by not ſufficiencly Study- 
dying Nature, in making Oreſtes ſtab his Mother, 
with a perfect Knowledge and premeditated De- 
lign; he manag'd his ſubject after another man- 
ner, in feigning that Alemeon did not know his 
Mother, when he killed her. but afterwards he 
remember'd who ſhe was. This change is very 


remarkable, for it ſhows us, that notwithſtanding 


all the hatred the Athenians had to Kings, yet 
they were ſhockt at the Barbarity, wherewith 


feſchylus, Sophocles and Euripides made Oreſtes {tab 


his Mother Chtemn eſtra. 


15. And the Wounding of Ulyſſes by Telegonus. | 
| Telegonus was one of Vhſſes's. Sons, whom he had 
by Circe, when he was grown up he would go 
and find his Father, he arrived at Ithaca, where 
he took ſome Sheep for his Retinue to eat; the 
Shepherds put themſelves into a poſture to reſcue 
them, one went and told Ulyſſes, who came with 
his Son Telemachus to repel the Stranger Telegonns, 
he in defending himſelf Wounded Uly/es, not know- 
ing who he was. You may ſee the Hiſtory in 
Hyginus, Diys and Oppian. Many Poets have 
brought: this on the Stage, and all under the fame 
name, Vhſſes Wounded, becauſe he did not dye 
till three days after the Wound, 


16. To Conclude we may Manage it ſo, that a Per- 
Jon who goes ignorantly to Commit a very great Crime, 
may recollet bimſelf before he puts it into execution. 
This is the third manner which he will preſently 

e | pre- 


without any notable Accident, which obliges them to it, 
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prefer to the other two, tis when a Perſon goes 
o Commit ſome great Crime àgainſt another 
whom he does not know, but remembers him a 


moment before the execution of his deſign, and 
fo proceeds no farther, | 


17. *Tis true, that this includes a fourth ſort if 
Manner. } For Ariſtotle proves elſewhere, that 
theſe four 'Terms, To do, not to do, to know, not to 
kiiow, ought neceſſarily to produce four manner 
of Actions, Ariſtotle's Interpreters have explained 


this method very largely, and particularly Simpl. 
C145, „ | | 


18. Which is, when any Perſon goes to Commit a 
Crime, Voluntarily and Wittingly, and yet does not 
execute it; but this manner 1 the very worſt of them 
al.) *Tis with a great deal of Reaſon, that 
Ariſtotle Condemns this fourth manner; for tis 
Compounded of two contraries without any mid- 
dle which ſeperates them, to do and not to do, which 

do not conſtitute any Action, and conſequentiy 
is very improper for Tragedy. Mr. Carneill ſays, 
that if this Condemnation was not modified, it 
would extend roo tar, and not only include the 
Cid, but Cinna Rodogune, Heraclius and Nicomedes. 
Let's ſay then, ſays he, that it ought to extend to 
thoſe only who know the Perſon whom they would de- 
roy, and retratt it, by a ſingle change of their Will, 


and without any want of Power on their part ; 1 have 
already taken notice of that ſort of Unravelling a Viti- 
out; but when they do all they can on either ſide, and are 
hindred by ſome Superior Power from obtaining. their, 
ends, or by ſome change of Fortune that deſtroys them, 
or reduces them under the Power of thoſe they would 
deſtroy, tis out of doubt that would make a ſort of 
Tragedy perhaps more ſublime than thoſe three Ariſto- 
tle approves of, &c. This is a very conſiderable 
diſpute, both in reſpe& to the Parties, and the 

„ | 25 mat- 


| 
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matter diſputed of; one of the greateſt Maſters of 
the Stage, diſputes againſt the Maſter of the Rules 


whether a Cruel Action, tho? 'tis imperfect, is 
E the moſt Vitious of all the Actions which At- 
© forle ſpeaks of: The Philoſopher prerends, that 
WE tis, and admits of no diftinfizon, Mr. Corneille 
WW maintains, that the Philoſopher ſpeaks only 
of Actions which are not finiſhed, and which may 
be retracted by a ſimple change of the Will, with- 
© out any notable Accident, which may oblige to 
it. However, that example which Ari/torle al- 
| terwards gives, ſeems cot trary to this explanati- 


| who had a deſign to kill his Father, did not do it. 
E 'twas not becauſe he had changed his Mind, but 
| becauſe he could not do it, for his Father avoid- 
ed the danger by flying from him, but if any ex- 
ample{hould be conform to the Sence which Mr. 
Corneille would give to this Cenſuüre, to reſtrain ic 


ſtinction can never take place. If Tragedy were 


then theſe imperfect Actions might make the fub- 
ject of Tragedy; but tis not ſo, tis the imitation 
of an entire and perfect Action, as we have ſeen 
in the definition of it, all the obſtacles which Mr. 
Corneille can imagine to hinder the eftefting any 


render it perfect; therefore it cannot be the jub- 


that it is more or leſs. Vitious, according as it e 


on, but only an Incident, as in the Antigene of 
depbocles, and in the Cid, "tis not ſo bad, but it it 


* 
411 


— 


on; For in the Antigone of Sophocles, if Hamon, 


in very narrow bounds ; tis certain, that his di- 


| thing as greater Force, or ſome change of Fortune 
can never cer the nature of that Action, and 


's the principal Action, and makes, the ſubject, as. 
in Cinna and Nicomedes, tis entirely Vitious, or all | 
1ftotle's Principles are falſe. The only thing - 


of Dramatick Poem, and the diſpute is to know, _ 


the Imitation of a deſign, or an Act of the Will, 


ject of this imitation, and conſequently mult be 
vitious ; the only difference which may be, is. - 


placed in the Play; if it js not the Principal Act;- 


+ C&W 
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Mr. Corneille ſeems to be in the right of, is, that 
when thoſe obſtacles which make an Action in. 
perfect, cauſe thoſe to periſh, who would hay: 
committed that Action, and fave thoſe whom they 
would deſtroy ; that Action may indeed be the 

ſubject of Tragedy, provided it has all the other 
neceſſary qualifications, bur tis not the more per. 
teCt for that, it makes a double or - compounded 
Tragedy, of which we have already fpoke, and 
which is ſo far from being of a ſort more, ſublime 
than the reſt, as Mr. Corneille pretends, that 4r.. 
| flotle has proved it has only the ſecond, or perhaps 
the third-place, tis this alone, which can excuſe 
the Action of his Heraclius, and that of his Rode. 
gune, Which are faulty in divers other places. 


19. For beſide its being horrible and flagitious, ii 
rot Tregical, ſince there is nothing Affecting in it. 
Thoſe Actions which are not finiſhed, are faulty, 
not only becauſe they are imperfect; but becauſe 
they do that which they ought not to do, and 
don't do that which they ought to do; they do 
that which they ought not to do, in ſhew ing to 
the Spectators the Barbarity of a Crime, that is 
by no means proper for Tragedy, which as has 
been ſhown already, admits not of that which 
is Abominable e cane and they don't do 
what they ought to do, becaufe they have pea 
Tragical and Affecting, and are as, Ariſtotle word 
it, without Paſſion ; that is, they do nothing which 
can excite Pity or Compaſſion, or rather they 
don't ſtir up thoſe Commotiofis which we gene. 
rally feel, when we ſee Wounds, Deaths, and all 
thoſe other Accidents which he hath Comprehend- 
ed under the General Term of Paſſion... 


20. Sophocles made uſe of it once in his Atti. 
gone, where Hæmon drew his S verde againſt his Fa. 
ther Creon to kill him.] Antigone having buried 
her Brother, contrarꝭ to Creon's Order, that King 

e cau ſe 
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cauſed her to be Buried alive in a Tomb: Hemons 
who was in Love with that Princeſs, went to dye 
with her.; Creon, When he was informed of his 
Son's deſpair, went to fave him, Hemon, when he 
aw nis Father enter, looked -furiouſly on him, 
| drew his Sword, and ſtruck at him; the King 

| voided the Blow, on which Hemon ſtabb'd him- 

| {elf, and fell down on the Body of his Milt refs, 

is not without reaſon, that 4riſtoele blames his 
Action as imperfect, for beſides its being Cruel 
| without any neceſſity, tis without Paſſion ; .byt Itis 
the leſs faulty, becauſe 'tis only a ſmall circum- 
ſtance of an Epiſode. Tho? theſe imperfect Acti- 
ons take no place in Tragedy, yet they have 
wonderful fine effects in Epick Poems. Wie are 
delighted to fee Achilles draw his Sword to ſlay 
Agamenmon, and /Eneas going to kill Helena. The 
firlt is preyented by Minerva, and the latter by 
Venus, EEE . ; ot eres: oy Fe . 


21, On theſe occafions twere better that the Crime 
was Committed, as in the firſt manner. | It had been 
better if Hemon had compleated the killing his 
Father, for the Action would have had the {ame 
Cruelty, and. there would have been Paſſion which 
I ragedy requires Nh 


4 


22, The ſecand Manner is yet preferrable to this, 
I mean wen he who Commu, de Crime, Commits it 
Enorantiy, and Remembers what 2. *. after he has 
Committed 11. Ariſtotle is not ſatisfied to name on- 
ly the four ways, which a Cruel Action may hap- 
pen between Friends and Relations; but takes 
care alſo to ſet down their Order, that is, to ſhew 
which are preferrable to others, and to give His | 
Reaſons for it. Lbeie are the four Manners, 


i. To AQ with an entire knowledge, and to- 
iniſh what is projected. b 1 „ etre 


— 


2. To 
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2. To Act with knowledg 


e, and to remerhe; a 
che Crime after it is Committed. N c 
3. To be juſt on the point of Acting; but to fe. 
collect ones ſelf before the Action. 0 
4. To Act with an entire knowledge, but not 
to compleat or finiſh the Action. : 
Of all theſe four, Ariſtotle fays the laſt is mon BY ” 
deficient, becauſe it is Cruel without Paſſion, . 
The next in faults is the Fifſt,becauſe it is Cruel, A 
and the Stage ought to baniſh Cruelties; but it is a 
preferrable to the laſt, beeauſe it has Paſſion, which Wt © 
that has not. . 1 
There remain only the Second and the Third, 15 
The Second is certainly better than the Firſt, and 6 
the laſt, becauſe there is nothing Cruel in it. Since | 
the Crime is Committed ignorantly, and it hatli 
all the advantages of Paſſion. TOES. pe 
The Third is preferrable to all the reſt. Ariſl. E 
tle has not given the Reaſon, ſince every body * 
muſt needs perceive it: Tis becauſe it engages us Wl ;., 
more than the Second, that it is not ſo Cruel, chat Wi |; 
it anſwers the expectation and deſires of the Audi- BW ,., 
ence, who are wonderfully pleaſed to fee two Per. ni⸗ 
ſons ſo nearly related, eſcape the dangers which Pr 
threatn'd them, after they had been in great pain n 
leaſt they ſhould miſcarry. e 11 
| | e | the 
Fhhis is Ariſtotle's Doctrine, Mr. Corneille is of 
* different Opinion, and directly inverts this Wi * 
rder; for he pretends, that the firſt manner, Wow 
which Ariſtotle eſteems the leaſt of the three, istbe Wi wh 
fineſt, and the third which 4r5ſtorle judges the beſt WM lice 
is the leaſt fo , the Realom of which, is, ſays be, 0s ord 
| | ( calie er t 
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cauſe in the third, 4 Mot heb who goes to kill ber Son; 
as Merope did Creſphontes, and a Siſter to Sa- 
crifice her Brother, as Iphigenia, look on them as Ene- . 
| mics, or indifferent Perſons, till they remember them 
now, according to Ariſtotle, neither of theſe Conditi- 
ons excite either Pity or Fear, | 


When a Remembrance is made after the Death of 
an unknown Perſon, as in the ſecond Manner, the 
Compaſſion, which is excited by the uneaſineſſes of 
him, who deſtroyed that Perfon, can have no great 
| Extent, ſince it is included, and bound up in the Ca- 
teſtrophe ; but when a Perſon As with a perfect 
| Knowledge and Bare-fac'd, as in the firſt manner, 
the Conflict of the Paſſions againſt Nature, the Duty 
| and Love takes up the beſt part of the Poem, and 
"om thence great Emotions are produced, which ev'ry 
moment renew and redouble the Commiſeration, To 
juſtify this Reaſoning by Experience, we ſee that 
Chimenes and Antiochus move us mgeh more than 
Fo „%%% 


There is ſome probability, continues this great 
Poet, that what this Philoſopher bas ſaid, of the di- 
vers degrees of the Perfection of Tragedy, was exat? 
andjuſt in his tinie, and according to the Humcur of 
bylCountry-men ;, that I cannot doubt of no more than | 
| can forbear ſaying, that the Reliſh of our Age is not 
like that of his, on the preference of one of theſe Man- 
ners to another, at leaſt that which pleaſed the Athe- 
nians ſo nicely and exquiſitely, would enot plegje our 
French; chu I the only way I can think of to ſupport 
my ſcruples, and at the ſame time preſerve the Venera- 
tion I ought to have for allthat he has wrote concerning 


the Art of Poetry. | 


The fondneſs Mr. Corkeitle had for ſome of his 
own pieces, to which this Order of preference 
which 4riftorle eſtabliſhes is not all favourable, ob. 
ged hit to take the contrary part, and invert the 
order; but I dare ſay, that Love was never blind- 
er than on this occaſion; and I hope to demon- 
355, et 
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ſtrate it without being deficient in the Veneration 
which is owing to ſo great a Man. 


T ſhall begin ar the end, Mr. Corneille's princi. 
ple, that what was exact and juſt in the time of 
the Athenians, is not ſo in ours, and that that which 
pleaſed them, would diſpleaſe now, appears to 
me very extraordinary, and as directly contrary 
to truth as any thing in the World can be, I a]. 
ways believed, that this might depend on the 
Humours and Fancies of Men, and fo might 
pleaſe and diſpleaſe ar different times; but I cin- 
not perſwade myſelf, that what pleaſed the 4. 
uians according to reaſon, can now diſpleaſe us ac. 
cording toreaſon too. Ir ſeems to me to be a mz. 
nifeſt contradiction and impoſſibility. ?Tis that 
Reuſon then which mult be examined, what 4. 
Rotle ſays of the different degrees of Perfection of 
theſe three Manners, is fo true and indiſputable, 
that Mr. Corneille never had any thoughts of find. 
ing fault with them; and as they are ſtill the 
ſame, tis a certain confequence that our Reliſh 
ought to be in that point agreeable to that of the 
Athenians,and if it is nor, 'tis neceſſarily true, that 
ours mult be to blame, and indeed it is ſo: and io 
prove it, I ſhall make uſe of thoſe very examples 
which Mr. Corneille has taken our of his own pieces 
The misfortune of Antiochus in Rodogune, very tat 
from giving either Fear or Pity, gives only (as 
Ariſtotle right foretold) a juſt horror for the dan. 
ger, which threatned that Virtuous Prince, and 
a dreadful Averſion for the unnatural Mother, 
who attempred to Poiſon him, after ſhe had Af: 
ſaſſinated his Brother; and this example plainly 
proves, that the Commiſſion of a Crime with 
perfect Knowlege and Barcfac'd, is abominabtc, 
and will always be ſo, when Cruel Actions ate 
expoſed on the Stage. Ariſtotle then had reaſon to 
condemn, and Mr. Corneille was in the wrong to de- 
fend them. Twould be to no purpoſe to ex- 


mine that Compaſſion which Chimenes eat 
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r his Action not having that Cruelty, of which 
we now Diſcourſe, it doth not belong to this 
place. , 


As for Oedipus, Mr. Corneille readily agrees, this: 
ve does not excite a great deal of Compaſſion in 
his piece; 'tis true, and I have told the reuſou of 
it in another place; but it ſtirs up an extraoi di- 
nary one in Sophocles, and is very far from being 
included, and bound up in the Cataſtrophe, as 
Mr. Corneille pretends, that it ought to be, tor it is 
E predominant throughout the Poem, and begins, as 
may fay ar the firſt Verſe ; and this alone ſhouid 
determine in favour of the ſecond Manner, which 


| is :Qually preterable to the firſt. . 


As for what reſpects the third, it is certain, as 
Mr. Corneille ſays, that Merope did not know her 
Son, when ſhe endeavourcd to Kill him ; and 
7phigenia went to Sacrifice her Brother without 
knowing him, and that they lookt on one another 
as indifferent Perſons or Enemies; bur Mr. Cor- 
neille forgot that thoſe Subjects were known (for 
tis of them we now ſpeak) the Son, who was Per- 
ſecured by his Mother, and the Brother Sicrificed 
by his Siſter, were unknown to the Mother nd 
vilter only, the Spectators knew thera, and of con- 
ſequence muſt be ſenſible of all the Paſſions, which 
the danger that threatned two Perſons ſo nearly 
Related, could produce, and ſince Mr. Cornei/le 
appeals to the ſucceſs his Antigonus, which is after 
the firſt manner, has had on our Stage, we may 
appeal to the Creſphontes of Euripides, which is in 
the third manner, and the effects it had in the 
Cecian Theatres five hundred years after his 
Death, not on the ignorant People only, but the 


" moſt diſcerning Judges alſo. Plutarch tells us in 
is his Treatiſe, whether it be. Lawful to eat Fleſh ? That 
15 When Merope went to Kill her Son, there was a 


murmuring among the Spectators, which ſhew'd 
dot only their Attention, but the Intereſt they 
N e made 
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made themſelves to have at the misfortune of ; 


Mother, who was going to kill her Son, and df 
the Son who was to dye by his Mother's Hands; 


and tis impoſſible to imagine the Pleaſure which 


a remembranceſo well placed as this is,does create, 
Wie have not Euripides his Creſphontes, but we haye 
his Iptigenia Taurica, and nothing can be more 
Patherical, than what Oreſtes and Iphigenia ſay, 
after they remember'd one another. 'T hoſe Crimes 
which are Tranſacted with a perfect Knowledge 
and premeditated Deſign, can never cauſe ſuch | 
motions as are proper to Tragedy, nor never 
much Pleaſure, | : 


After having refuted the Inverſion which Mr, 
Corneille would give to Ariſtotle's Order, we come 
to the examination of this paſſage, in reſpe& to 
what the Philoſopher has elſewhere ſaid. The 
preference which he gives to the third manner, 
appears directly contrary to what he delivered in 
the XIIIth Chapter, where he aſſures us, that « 
well compoſed Fable ought rather to ond by the Ill, than 
good Fortune of the Principal Perſons. This thic 
ſort ends with the good Luck, and therefore it 
is not ſo good as the ſecond ; this is certainly a 
very great difficulty. The Learned Victorius is the 
only Man who has taken notice of it, butashe 
did not underſtand what was treated of in this 
Chapter, and that 't is by it only, that the difficulty 
can be ſolved, he did not attempt to do it; how: 
ever, a contradiction ſo plain as this, deſerves to 
be ſearched to the bottom, to ſee if *rwas pollible, 
that Ariſtotle ſhould fall into it. I have already {as 
that thoſe who have commented on this Art dt 
Poetry, bave cqmprehended nothing of this whole 
Chapter, and 'tis this which made Mr. Corneii? 
to be miſtaken, They all thought, that Ariſtoti 


ſpake here of the Conſtitution of Fable in general, 


bur he only Teaches how Cruel Actions ought 
to be managed, fo that the Fable may not b. 
changed, but made uſe of as it ought to be, 1 
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this is the deſign of all this Chapter. For exam- 
ple, ſuppoſe I would treat of the Murder of Ch. 
temneſtra by Oreſtes; Ariſtotle gives me here a 
Plan of four different Manners, in which ſuch 
Cruel Actions may come to paſs. I ought to have 
| particular regard to that which 1s moſt conveni- 
ent for me. The firſt is not ſe, becauſe 'tis too 
| Horrible, the fourth is as improper, becauſe it is 
| Imperfect and Cruel without Pon, and beſide thut 
it ſpoils the Fable; the third, which would be more 
| proper, is uſeleſs, becauſe it would ſive Chremne- 
ra, who mult neceſſarily dye by the hand of 
| Oreſtes ; there remains then the ſecond only, 
| which 1 can make uſe of, it hath Paſſi-n, and is not 
ſo Cruel as the firſt ; 'tis exactly the ſame of all 
other Actions which we would repreſent, The 
Poet ought to chuſe that manner, which is moſt 
proper, and affords him an opportunity to pre- 
ſerve all the Beauties of Tragedy without chang- 
ing the Action. Thus 4tzdamus uſed it when 
he brought Alcmeon on the Stage, who kil'd Ei 
PH. He did not follow the firſt manner, as A 
ch ylis did, in his Coephores, and Sophocles and Hus i- 
pides in Electra. He choſe the ſecond, becauſe the 
certainty of Eriphyla's Death, did not allow him 


o chuſe the third, but Euripides choſe the thiid 

In his Creſphontes, becauſe the uncertain Fraditi- 
ae Merope's Action, gave him the Liberty to 
huſe which he pleaſed. This is Ariſtotle's de. 
7 ien in this Chapter, who is ſo far from being 
g puilty of a contradiction, that what he ſays fol- 
„s ver Naturally. We may remember, that 


ebcond manner is the beſt for lingle Plays, whicli 
FS perfect than the Compounded ones, as 
le 4 been already proved, as the third manner is 
1 ithour doubt the beſt for the Compounded picc: s. 5 


a 23. Which Euripides has followed in hn Crel. 
he es, where Merope remembers her Son in the 
he moment ſhe goes to Kill him. | Tis diffic It by -- 
N ll the Subject of this piece. There is in . 
thi *(R3/) Teel. 


pollodorus, one Creſphontes of the Race of the Hua. 
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clides, who was King of Meſſene, and who Myr. 
ried Merope, by whom he had three Sons. This 
Creſpbontes was killed with two of his Children, 
Polyphontes,who was alſo of theHeraclides ſuccecde/ 
him, and Married Merope; this Polyphontes was 
Slain by Creſphontes's third Son, who by thatmean; 
regain'd his Kingdom, ?T'is_ certain that Eu 
pides drew the Subject of his Tragedy from this | 
Hiſtory, I remember I have Read part of a Frag 
ment, which deferves to be repeated for th: 
Beauty, and the Sence which is in it, Tis M. 
8 ſpeaking of the Death of her Husband and 
hildren, who ſays, 


: J 

M/ dy N Twy epwav Ta QIATa]t, 
S000 Surg. | 

Fortune hath Taught me to be Wiſe, and take 

"Thoſe things for Ils which ſhould me happy male. 


24. And in his Iphigenia, where that Prin] 
remembers her Brother, juſt when ſhe was going to ht 
crifice him.] *Tis his Iphigenia Taurica, we mu! 
remember that Ariſtotle praiſes only the Remen: 
brance in this piece, and the manner of Euripid 
managing it, to prevent the Horror which J 
nia's Sacrificing of Oreftes would have cauſed, i 
ſhe had actually done it, and truly Euripides 1510 
be commended for preferring the third manner td 
the ſecond on this occaſion ; but otherwiſe the 
conſtitution of this piecefisnot what Ariſtotle woul 
approve of. | 55 


25. *T# thus the Phrixus in Helle, remembred li 
Mother, juſt as he was going to deliver her to his En 
mies. believe this was alſo a piece of Euripid a 
I don't know the Subject, but only that Ph» - 
and Helle, were the Children of Athams i | 
Nephele. Apolodorus gives an Acconnt of their a 
ventures ; but there is nocircu mſtance {rot 
whence any hint can be taken, to conjectut 
bow Phrixw could be brought to the a 
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delivering his Mather to her Enemies without 
knowing her. | 

26. The Reaſon ef which u, that the firſt Poets in 
their ſearching for Subjetts, did not draw them from 
Art, but borrowed them from Chance. | He throws 


the ſcarcity of the Subjects of Tragedy on the 


brſt Poets, who inſtead of inventing them to fur- 
niſh the Stage, were contented to rake only thoſe 


which they ought to have been obliged ro Art for, 
afterwards it was difficult to overcome and free 
themſelves from that Servitude, as he goes on to 
explain. . — 


27. This s the reaſon alſo, why the Poets at tha 
day, are forced to have recourſe to the ſame Families, 
in which Fortune permitted all theſe great misfortunes 
to happen, | Aviſtetle ſays in the Xrh Chapter, that 
the Poets may invent new Subjects, and that *tis 
not neceffary to adhere ſcrupulouſly to thoſe Fa- 
bles, which have been always received, and from 
which Tragedies are generally drawn. If that 
Liberty may be uſed, from whence comes it, that 
Ariſotle ſays here, that the Poets are obliged to 


to be a fort of Contradiction, but is really none; 
however, rightly to underſtand this matter, *tis 
| peceffary to have recourſe to the Origine and 
Principles of this Art. Ariſtotle means, that the 
brit Ports neglecting to make uſe of the Priveleges 
of their Arr, which permitted them to bring 
leigned Adventures on the Stage, provided ne 
did it under names that were known, (as in Epic 

Poem) to render them more probaMe, but they 


iomuch, that the Poets who followed, durſt not 
take the names only, but obliged themſelves to 
take the Adventures too, for às all the World 
knew, what thoſe Men of great Reputation had 
done, that was Tragical and Extraordinary, they 
were afraid, that if they ſhould attribute new 
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Actions to thoſe Men, the Publick would ney 
believe thoſe things which were really true, and 
very remarkable; but of which Hiſtory and Fa. 
ble ſhould notthink it worth while to take notice 
and that they might preſerve in their Pieces, that 
neceſſary VerigmegSimilitude, and Air of Truth; 
they Religioully followed the ſteps of the Antient 
Poers,andCuſtom impoſed this Law on them, who: 
Yoke they have not yet had the Courage to ſhake | 


off, by inventing not only new Subjects, but new 
Perſons as they had a mind to, 4pathon has done 


it with very good ſucceſs, and that is ſufficient 
to encourage them to follow his example. This is 
the explanation of this paſſage, which is ſo far 
from prohibiting the Undertaking what Fortune 
has not afforded ; to produce new Subjects on the 
Stage, independent from her, as Mr. Corneille 
would haye it. That on the contrary, it confrms 


all that Ariſtotle ſaid of the Liberty granted to the 


Poets td invent both Things and Names; and 
what makes this paſſage yet mote conſiderable, 
is, that it informs us that the Poets did not uſe 
that Liberty, and that all their pieces were taken 


out of the Grecian Hiſtory or Fables, which proves 


that Euripides did not invent the Subject of his 
Iphige nia Taurica, nor of his Helene and his Ion, 
dr if he had, Ariſtotle would not fail to have done 


him the honour to mention it. 


28. Thu # enough on the Conſtitution, Nature and 
Quality of Fables, or the SubjeRs of Tragedy, An. 


ſtotle takes care to give notice of the matters he 


ſpeaks of, that the order he keeps, may be always 
taken noticed of, and what follows, may be not 
confounded with what precedes. This Summary 
comprehends the nine preceeding Chapters, for 
he began at the 7th to treat of the Conſtitution of 
the Subject. Theſe Things being explain'd 


we'll ſee what the Conſtitution ofthe Subject ough: 
1 be, {inte it is the chief and principal part 0 


Tragedy). e 
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CHAP. XVI. 


bat Manners are in Tragedy, and the four 
Qualities they ought to he How the 


1 


tended. Euripides Tranſereſſions againſt 


the Manners, neceſſity and probability | 


muſt be followed in the Manners, as in 
the Subject; what the unravelling ought to 
le, Of Machines, aud when they ought 
0 benuſed. A Rule of Ariſtotle's which 
* too rigorous. The Vitiqus unraveling 
9 the Medea, and the Nature of the 
Greeks. How Incidents without any 
Cauſe may be permitted in Tragedy. Flow 


a Poet may, and ought to keep the Re- 


ſemblance in adorning it. When, and how 


the Veriſimilitude ought to be preferr'd to . 


the Truth. The Ingenuity of Homer and 

Agathon in their Character of Achilles. 
The obligation the Poets lay under to ja- 
tisfy the two Sences, which are the only 
Judges of Poetry. 5 


1, Here are four things to be obſcrvcd 
in the Manners; the firſt and (32) 
molt important, is, that they be 


£.10d; There are Manners in a Diſcourſe, or 
in an Action, as 1-have already {aid ; when 
both of them make known the Inclination 
or Reſolution, ſuch as it u, good if it be good, 


— — — — —.— . — — — 
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and bad if it be bad; and this goodneſ; of 
Manners is found in all conditions. Foy 2 
Woman may be (b) Good, and a Servant 
may be Good, tho' the Women are generally 
peaking rather bad than good, and the Servaniz 
are abſolutely naught. 


2. The Second thing to be obſerved in 1. 
Manners, is, that they be agreeable (4) Va. 
Jour is a Moral Virtue, but tis very diſagree 
able to a Woman, who ought neither to be 


« 


Valiant nor Bold. 


Ss The Third that they be like, for Man. 
ners Which are like, are different from thoſe 
which are good or agreeable, as hath been alrea- 


dy ſaid. 


4. To Cenclude, the fourth is, that they be 
equal, and ifthe Original, from whence our 
Imitation is taken (e) be unequal in its Man- 
ners. We ought to make them equally un- 

equal, tho' the whole Imitation. 


5. We offend againſt the Goodneſs of the 
Manners, when they are not neceſſary. Such 
are the Manners of Menelas, (F) in the Oreſtes 
of Euripides. | 


6. The Lamentations of U!yſſes in the Scyla 
of the Poet, and all the diſcourſe of his Mena- 
lippe, in the piece which bears that Name, 
oend againſt the agreeableneſs, for there is 
nothing more indecent. 


— 


(kj Is. (ad) To be Terrible and Valiant are the Manners of 
Mer. but don't > i with 4 Woman, (e) Be Subject to ſuch 
tdanners. () „ | 

7, That 


1 
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7. That Poet has alſo offended againſt the 
equality of the Manners, in his Ipbigenia at 
Aulis. For the ſuppliant Iphigenia, whom we 
ſee at the beginning, is not (g) that courageous 
Iphigenia, which we {ze at the end. 


8. As in the diſpoſition of the Subject, ſo 
in the Manners we ought always to ſeek the 
neceſſity, or the veriſimilitude; ſo, that (hb) 
things happen neceſſarily or probably. 


9. 'Tis therefore evident by thz, that the 
unravelling of the Subject ought to be taken 
from the Subject ir ſelf, without making 
ule of any Machine, as in the Medea, or as in 
the 1/;ad upon the return of the (7) Grecians. If 


2 Machine be made uſe of, it ought to be out 


of the Action of the Tragedy, either to explain 
ſome things which happened before, and 
which ris impoſſible for a Man roknow, or to 
inform of ſome thing which will happen, (&) 
concerning Which tis neceſlary to be inſtruct- 
ed, for we (1) are all perſwaded, that the 
Gods can fee all things. Tu abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary, that among all the Incidents which com- 


pole the Fable, no one be without Keafon, 
or if () that be impoſſible, it ought to be / 
ordered, that that which is without Reaſon be 
always out of the Tragedy, as Sophocles bas 
prudeutly obſerved in his Oedipus. 


_ (g) Is not like what ſhe appears afterwards. () The Perſon 
eaks or not, what is ory fr or probable, and that one thing 
e after another probably or neceſſarily. (i) Sailing back. 5 
That want Prediction or a Wh (1) Attribute to #heGods 
the power ¶ ſeeing all. (mn) Not. | 


1 o. Since 
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10. Since Tragedy is an Imitation of that 
which is moſt excellent among Men; we ought 
to imitate good Painters, who in giving to 
every one their true form, and making them 
like, do repreſent them handſomex than they 
are: The ſame muſt be done by a Poct, who 
would imitate a Paſſionate and Cholerick 
Man, (u) or ſome other ſuch like Character, 
in ſetting before our Eyes what ſuch Anger 
might probably produce, rather than what 
it actually did; 'tis' thus, that Homer and A. 
gathon have formed their Character of Achilles, 


11. All theſe things muſt be obſerved, and 
beſides theſe, all thoſe which (o) the two Senſes 
require, ought to be ſatisfied, which are in- 
ſeparably from Poetry, and the only Fudges of 
it, fox it happens, that Poets often err (p) in 
that reſpe& ; but have ſaid enough of this 
in the Treatiſe which I writ on this Head, 


((v See the remarks on this place. Mr. Goulſton's Edition doth 
not agree with My. Dacier, but with Victorious, &c. (o) Belong 
zo the two Senſes. (p) According to them. 


REMARKS on Chap. XVI. 


| 1. He firſt, and themoſt important is, that they be 
 ** good, There are Manners in a Diſcourſe, or 
in an Action, as J have already ſaid; when both of 
them make known, the Inclination or Reſolution, ſuch 
as it is, bad if it be bad, and good if it be good, | 
There is nothing in all this Book explained more 
clearly, than this firſt condition of the Manners, 
That they be good, nevertheleſs ſome have been de- 
ived, and thought that Ariſtotle would have them 
e Virtyous, Mr, Corneille has very ſolidly 8. 
| CD that 


a, r 
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that explication, which would equally Condemn 
All the Antient Poems, as well Epick as Tragick 
poems, in which are found abundance of Vitious 
Perſons, and he ſaw very well, that we ſhould 
ſeek for ſuch a Goodneſs, as was Compatible with 
Actions Morally Evil, and with thoſe which are 
Morally Good; but this is what could never be 
found, the Explanation which he gives to theſe 
Words of Ariſtotle being no better than that of the 
others, As for me, ſays he, I believe that 't the 
ſhming Character, that enhances a Virtuous, or a 
Criminal Habit, according as tis proper and apreea- 
ble to the Perſon who is introduced, This explication 
| would not only damn a great many Characters, 
| which the Antient Poets have made, and which 
have neither that greatneſs of Soul nor Elevation, 
which Mx Corneille requires; but tis certain alſo, 
that this Quality would not agree with two of the 
others, viz. the likeneſs and agreeableneſs, twould 
be of no advantage to repeat all the other explana- 
tions Which are made of this place, What Ari- 
ſtotle ſays, That the Manners ougbt to be good, is 
what Horace has thus Tranſlated Notand: ſunt tibi 
mores, as I have explained, that is, That the Man- 
ners be well a0 0 Whether the Perſon intro- 
duced be morally Vicious or Virtuous. Ariſtotle 
himſelf explains this very clearly. There are Man- 
ners in a Diſcourſe, or iu an Action, when both one 
and F other, make known the Inclination or Reſolution, 
ſuch as it is, bad if it is bad, and good if it is good, 
The Manners will have this goodneſs of which we 
now ſpeak, if they rightly denote the Reſolution, 
which he, who ſpeaks will take, whether it tends 
to Good or Evil ; that is to fay, if they are well 
adapted and well expreſſed, for a greater elucida- 
don of this matter; the Philoſopher adds, and. the 
goodneſs of Manners is found in all Conditions, for 4 
Woman may be good, and 4 Servant may be good, 
Thar is, that the moſt vitious Characters, as thuſz 
ot Servants are capable of this goodneſs, and con- 
ſequently this goodneſs doth conſiſt in denoting 


ul 
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truly their evil Inclinations; 'tis not at all neceſſyr: 
that the Heroes of Poems ſhoul be Virtuous the 
moſt Vitious as Achilles, Tu nus, Mezentius, are 48 
regularly good, as /Eneas and OYhſſes. The Author 
of the Treatiſe of Epick Poem has handled this 
admirably well ; there 'is nothing more judicious 
than what he has wrote, and he hath taken Ariſtotle 
for his Guide. » PLS 


2. Tho the Women, are generally ſpeaking, rather bad 
than good | This paſſage is no more favourabl: 
to the Women, than that of Solomon, who ſays in 
the Eccleſiaſtes, thar he found one wiſe Man among 
a thouſand, but not one wiſe Woman among them 
all, Virum de mille unum reperi, mulierem ex omnibu; 
non 1:veni; The Philoſopher aſſures us, that they 
are Subject to more Vices than the Men, by rea. 
ſon of their natural frailty. Ariſtotle gives an ac- 
count of moſt part of them in the IX th Book of hi 
Hiſtory ot Animals; but if that be true, I believe 
thoſe Vices which they have more than the Men, 
do not ſo much ariſe from the Imbecility of their 
Nature, as from the Education which they gene- 
rally have, which it it be not abſolutely Wicked, a; 
too often it is, yet 'tis not proper to ſtrengthen 
their Vertue, and correct their Vices. 


3. And the Servants are abſolutely nought. | As the 
Antients had only Slaves, *twas almoſt a miracle to 
find any of them virtuous for Virtue rarely dwclli 
in Slavery. Homer ſaid,that when a Freeman was pu! 
into Chains, he loſt halt his Virtue : Whatought we 
then to think of choſe, who for ſeveral Generation: 


have been born Slaves, we have no Slaves our Ser- 


vants are free, but the Liberry which Chriſtianity 
gives them, does not make em a whit the better. 

4. The Second, that they be agreeable. | This 15 
what Horace calls Convenientia ſinge; to make the 
Manners :greeable, is to give to every perſon that 
which is convenient for him to make him ſpeak 
and act, according to his Age, State and Condit: 


1 
$ 
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* 
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04, tis a thing of no ſmall ſcope, This is one 
part of what a Poet ought to know, in order to 
acquit himſelf well. | 

Qui didicit patriæ quid debeat, S quid amicis, 

Quo ſit amore parens, quo frater amandus & hoſpes ; 

Quod . ſie Conſcripti, quid Fudicis oſſicium : qua 

Partes in Bellum miſſi ducis : Ille profecto 

Reddere Perſon ſci: Couvenientia Cuig; 

Reſpicere exemplar vite morumg; Fubebo, 

Doctum Imitatorem & Veras hinc ducere Voces, 


He that has learnt whar's to his Country due, 
What we to Parents, Friends and Kindred owe: 

What charge a Stateſman, or a Judge does bear, 

And what, a leading General's Duties are; 

Will never be at loſs, he may be ſure, 

To give each Perſon their true Portraicture. 

Take Humane Life for your Original, 

Keep but your Draughts to that, you'l never fall. 


5. Valour is a Moral Virtue, but "tis very diſagree- 


| able to a Noman.] That Poet Who makes a Wo- 


man Valiant, offends as much againſt Manners, as 


| he, who makes her Prudent and Politick, for nei - 


ther Prudence nor Policy, are the ordinary Virtues 


of Women. However, there are ſome exceptions; 


but then the Poet ought to take care ſo exactly to 
to hit the Character, that we may expect all that 
it may produce. Thus Æſchylus makes Chtemneſtra 
valiant in theſe Verſes of his Cæphores. 


Al Ng d e9un]t MN Gg 
Eid du a v, N Y ανννο. i 
Give me my Sword, and I ſoon will Try, 
Mo ſhall le Conqueror, and who ſhall dye, _ 
But he offends againſt the agreeableſs, becauſe a 
Woman who had killed her Husband with an Ax, 
ought not to be repreſented as others, and have 


her Character promiſe ir. Thus Oreſtes ſays to 
Eledra in Sep Hocles. | CO. 
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14 e ſee that Mars ſome Nomen Ani mates. 


There is no Virtue which Women are not ci: 
pable of, it Nature was corrected and ſtrengthneg 
Education. Hiſtory and Fable give an account 
of ſoveral, who have been Valiant, Prudent and 
Politick ; for this reaſon Plato would have then 
Educated as Men, being perſwaded, that nothing | 
hindred them from leading of Armies, and govern. 
ing States as well as they. Euripides has not ob. 
ſerved ſo nicely the agreeableneſs in the Mannen; 
for ſometimes, and without any Grounds for it, he 
makes the Women greater Philoſophers than 4. 
- xagoras, and ſometimes more Poliuck than Solon; 
his is no leſs faulty, in reſpect to the likeneſs and 
the equality, as will be ſhown in what follows. 
know no good Patterns for Manners among the 
Greek Poets, except Homer and Sophocles, and among 
the Latins, Virgil and Terence only. 


6. They be like.) This third quality is only for 
known Characters, for tis from the Story, that 
this likeneſs muſt be drawn, and we mult deſcribe 
them as we find *em; Tis for this reaſon Horace 
fays, aut Famam ſequere, Follow Fame, now to fol. 
low Fame, is as the ſame Horace ſpeaks. 


Scriptor Honoratum ſi forte reponis Achillem, 
Impiger, Iracundus, Inexorabilis, Acer, 

Jura neget ſibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis, 
$38 Medea Ferox Invictaque, flebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixion; To vaga. Iriſtis Oreſtes. 


| 3 great Aeh:lles comes upon the Stage, 
Anexorable, Angry, Fierce with Rage: 
Let him deny his Right, and Claim by Arms, 


Though Ino Weeps, Medea has her Charms; 
Txion is Perfidious, Jo flyes, |. , 
And fad Oreſtes moans with Weeping Eyes. 


7. 
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For Manners which are like, are different from thoſe 
which are good, or agreeable,as hath been already ſa d.) 
Ariſtotle had good reaſon to add this, for moit Men 
are deceived about theſe two Qualities, They con- 
found one with other, and thoſe Manners which are 
Like, for thoſe which are Agreeable; and thoſe which 
| are Apreeable, for thoſe which are Like. There is no 
neceſſity of falling into this Error, and therefore 
wee'll examine the nature of theſe Qualities, and 
mark their differences exactly. It cannot be very 
| difficult to apprehend, ſince Ariſtotle only refers 
us, to what he hath ſaid, of the Goodneſs, and 
Agreableneſs of Manners, and truly the two firſt be- 
ing ſo well explained, we ſhould not be deceived 
with the third. Mr. Corneille endeavours to pre- 
vent this diſorder, by ſeparating them, and attri- 
| bating thoſe which are like to known Characters, 
and thoſe which are agreeable to invented ones, ſce 
bis o n Words; Theſe two qualities of which Inter- 
preters have had a great deul of trouble, to find the 
difference which Ariſtotle mould have between them, 
m thout aſſigning th it difference may be eaſily recon- 
ciled, provided they be ſeparated, and that we give 
thoſe which are agree able to imaginary Perſons, who 
never pad exiſtence, but in the Poets f Peby and keep 
the others for thoſe who are known by V ſtory or Fa- 
ble, as I have ſuid. But this Medium is uſeleſs, and 
would deſtroy all that Ariſtotle has eſtabliſhed. The 
2preeableneſs ought no lels to be found, in the known 

than in the invented Characters; there muſt be then 
2 more eſſential difference; The Manners which are 
lite, (ſays ſtotle) are thoſe which we have, and 
%% Fame has ſpre d abroad of thoſe Perſons who are 
introduced on the Stage, and the agreeable Manners 
are theſe, which agree with the Characters of theſe 
Perlarrs, By this tis evident, that Manners may be 
made lite and not agreeable, and agreeable yet not 
like, If I repreſent an Emperor who is defain'd and 
'ilficd by ſordid and pittiful Covetouſnels, 1 ſhould 
| give 
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give him Manners like himſelf, if I ſhould make hin 
act and diſcourſe conformably to what was reajly 
true of him; but thoſe Banners would by no means 
be agrerable, for nothing can be more. indecent ard 


unworthy of a King. On the contrary, if I hond 


make him Magnificent, and Liberal, I ſhould in- 
deed give him Manners which were Agreeable, but 
thev would not be Like; ſince they would be con- 
trary to the opinion Which was commonly received 
of him, what uſt be done then, that we offend nei- 
ther agoinit the Agreceableneſs, nor the Likeneſs, in 
the Character of this Emperor? we muſt diſſemble 
his Avarice, without changing it into Liberality. And 


tis thus Mr. Corneille has uſed it, in his Heraclins, 


in the CharaQter of the Emperor Maurice, as tlie 
Author of the Treatiſe of Epic Poem has rightly 
obſerved, he very judiciouſly ſuppreſſes this evil In. 
clination in Maurice, which was not Agreeable, and 
yet does not attribute the contrary to him, which 
would be Unlike. To render this plainer by an Fx- 


2rple which is greater, and more known; Home | 


his repreſented the Gods with all the Paſſions of 
Men; he has not offended againſt the Likeneſs; fince 
he ſays only, what Fame bad publiſhed, but he has 
offended againſt the Agreeableneſs, ſince he attributes 
thoic Paſtions to them, to which Men alone are (ub: 
ject ;, nevertheleſs Plats and after him Proclus, have 
called what Homer ſays of the Gods, erowoies wy 
o G to.m tate irregularly; but that is not with re 


lation to the Idea, which we naturally have, or 


ought to have, of an infinite, immortal and almigh: 
ty being. : 


8. To conclude the fourth is, that they be equtal) 


T his is what Horace ſays. . 


5 Servetur ad Imuni | 
Cual 5 av Incapto proceerit, & ſibi Conſtet» 


As you begin, ſo keep on to the end. 


. — — — 1 DEAD: 3 


At the ſame time a Poet offends alſo againſt this laſt 
fort of Manners, he offends alſo againſt the firſt and 
third ſorts ; for if the Manners be not equal, they 
cannot poſſibly be either agreeable or good. 

9. Aud if the Original, from whence our imitation 
istuken, be unequal in its Manners, we onght to make 
them al/o unequal,thro' the whole imitatior. IA s what he 
bath ſaid of the Manners being equal, might deceive 
ſome People, and make them think, that they ought 
to make the humours of the Perſons always the ſame, 
without any variety. He takes care to inform them, 
that ſuch a variety is conſiſtent with the equality he 
ſp.aks of, provided that it bein the Original, which 


Children and young People are uneqnal, a Poet 


not err «gainſt this fourth Rule. It that inequality 
be through the whole Character, Equal and Like, Ti- 
eil, Muſitian to Auguſtus, was the moſt Uneven 
580 that ever was N fuit rngquam fie impar ſibi, 


1 them always in the ſame Manner, and in the 
ame Condition. They muſt be made Unequal then, 


of the Poem. 


10. Ne offend againſt the goodneſs of the Manners 
Ther they are not neceſſary.) Aſter he has explained 


ples of faults which have been committed againſt 
them, wh# he fays here, concerning their goodneſs, 


goodneſs doth not conſiſt in the Virtue, but in the 
Expr« flion ; and that 'tis not a Moral, but a Poeti- 
cal Goodneſs ; which conſiſts in expreſſing the Man- 
ners, and ſo well making them known, that we may 
be able at the (ame time to perceive what they will 
produce. Thoſe Manners which are Morally good, 

: . 


5 
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the imitation is of, and that they be cqually unequal. 


onght then to repreſent them unequally, and he will 


lays Horace; 'twou'd be againſt the Likeneſs, to re- 


and be equally Unequal from the beginning to the end 


the four qualities of Manners, he gives ſome Exam- 


may ſuffice to ſhew all his Commentators, that that 
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give him Manners like bimſelf, if 1fhould make hin 
aq and dilcourſe conjormably to What was reg 
true of him; but thoſe [ianners would by ro inea:s 
be agrcrable, for nothing can be more- jndecert and 
uiworthy of a King. On the contrary, if 1ihog!d 
make lim Vagnificent, and Liberal, I ſhould in- 
deed gg hig Manners which were Agreeable, but 
thev would not be Like: ſince they would be con- 
trary to the opinion Which was commonly received 
of him, whar uſt be done chen, that we offend nei- 
the ay int the Agreeableneſs, nor the Likeneſs, in 
the Character of this Emperor? we muſt diffemble 
his Avarice, without changing it into Liberality. And 
tis thus Mr. Co neille has uſed it, in Ins Heraclius, 
in the Character of the Emperor Maurice, as tlie 
Author of the Treatiſe of Epic Poem has rightly 
obſerved, he very judiciouſly ſuppreſſes this evil In- 
clination in Maurice, which was not Agreeable, and 
yet doz5 not attribute the contrary to him, which 
would be Unlike. Torender this plainer by an Ex. 
ai ple v hich is greater, and more known; Home 
has repreſented the Gods with all the Paſſions of 
en; he has not offended againſt the Likeneſs; ſince 
he fays only, what Fame bad publiſhed, but he has 
offenucd againſt the Agreeableneſs, ſince he attributes 
thoic Pajtions to them, to which Men alone are lub- 
ject ;, nevertheleſs Plato and after him Precius, have 
cal!t.d what Homer ſays of the Gods, erouoies ww 
o Saito. tate irregularly ; but that is not with re. 
lation to the Idea, Which we naturally have, ot 
ought to have, of an infinite, immortal and almigt 
ty being. 1 


8. To conclude the fourth is, that they be egi. 
I his is what Horace lays, 


| Servetur ad Imun 
Caal 5 4 Incapto proceſerit, & ſibi Conjiet» 


As you begin, fo keep on to the end. | 
0 5 As 
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At the ſame time a Poet offends al ſo againſt this laſt 
ſort of Manners, he offends alfo againſt the firſt and 
third ſorts; for if the Manners be not equal, they 
cannot poſlibly be either agreeable or good. 


9. Aud if the Original, from whence our imitation 
i talen, be unequal in its AHanners, we onglt to make 
them al unequal,thry the whole Imitation. ] AS what he 
hath (1d of the Manners being equal, might deceive 
fore People, and make them think, that they ought 
to wake the humours of the Perſons always the lame, 
without any variety. He takes care to inform them, 
that ſuch a variety is conſiſtent with the equality he 
ſp.aks of, provided that it be in the Original, which 


the imitation is of, and that they be equally unequal. 


Children and young People are uneqnal, a Poet 
onght then to repreſent them anequaliy, and he will 
not err ⸗gainſt this fourth Rule, If that inequality 
be through the whole Character, Equal and Like, T :- 
gli, Muſitian to Avpriſins, was the moſt Uneven 
Perſon that ever Was; M/ fuit nquuam fic impar ſibi, 
lays Horace; 'twou'd be againſt the Likeneſs, to re- 
why; them always in the fame Manner, and in the 
ame Condition, They muſt be made Unequal then, 
and he equally Unequal from the beginning to theend 
of the Poem. 1 | 


0. Te offend agtirft the poodneſs of the Manners 
Ter hei are not neceſſary, ] Aſter he has explained 
the four qualities of Manners, he gives ſome Exam- 
Ples of faults which have been committed againſt 
them, whk he ſays here, concerning their goodneſs; 
way luffice to ſhew al his Commentators, that that 
yovincls doth not conſiſt in the Virtue, but in the 
Expreftion; and that 'tis not a Moral, but a Poeti- 


c Goudnels; which conſiſts in expreſſing the Man- 


nere, and fo well making them known, that we may 
be able at the iame time to perceive what they will 
produce. Thoſe Manners which are Morally good, 

Q 2 | may 
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may not he neceſſary , and then, as Ariſtotle ſays, 
they are vitious; if the Goodneſs of which he ſpeak; 
were a Moral Goodneſs, then they might be both 
Morai'ly Good and Evil at the ſame time, which is 
contradictory and impoſſible; withour ſtaying ton: 
g-r on a thing which is ſo clear, let us fee, how the 
Mann-rs which are not neceſſary, treſpaſs again(t 
this Goodneſs, and that is not difficult to ſhow, 
Thar the Manners of any Perſon may be good, they 


ought to let us foreſee what reſolutions that Per. | 


fon will take? thoſe which arc not neceſſary, offend 
directly againſt this Goodneſs 4-i/torle ſpeaks of, 
b cauſe they can neither be foreſeen,nor be the conſe. 
quence of thoſe which we know;and therefore cannot 
be Agreeible or Equal, for we cannot offend againſ 
this gods, without treſpaſſing on the other three, 
of vrhich this is the Baſis and Foundation. The Fx: 
<q which A iſtorle produces will make it more 
Plan-. 5 


11. Such are the Manners of Menelas in the O- 
reſtes o, Euripides.) Menelas arrived at Argos juſt 
as they were going to Condemn Oreſtes to Death, 
O ſſtes hopes that the Arrival of his Unkle would 
ſccure him from that danger, and truly the Manners 
which Ear pides then gives him, would make us think 
that he would not forſake his Nephew , for he ſahs, 
that his Calamity. and Diſtreſs obliged him to take 
the more care of him; and when Tyndarus preſſed to 
| Have the Prince executed, that he might revenge 

the Death of his Daughter Clyremneſtra, he tells 
him that bis long ſtay among the Barbarians, had 
made him one too. Menelas anſwers, thet he acted 
in that according td the Grecian Education, wi 
always had great conſiderations for their Relat! 
ons, and thought themſelves obliged to do them al 
polſible Service, Nay, he was fo tranſported as to 
tell Jyndarus, that Anger and Old Age made him 
a Fool. Thos are th. Manners of Menelas well 
denoted, a.l ilat he ſays is Oratio Morata, a Mori 

| Speech, 
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Cech, and ſeem to intimate that he will take a re: 
| {olution agreeable to them. Bat this is contradicted 
| the next moment, for Menclas being ter rified at 
| Tyndarus his threats, becomes at once very fearful, 


| hai reaſon then to ſay, that thele Manners are 
E not neceſſ. rv, for Eur p/des would have treated his 
| SubjeRt as well iß he had given Menelas quite con- 
| trary Manners. Mr. Corelle ſeems to be guilty 
of the ſame fault; The Manners which he gives to 
odo une When the propoics to Antiochus and Sc leu— 
the killing of her Mother, are without neceth- 
tv, an! go directly contrary to the Goodneſs they 
| ought to have, for the Character of that Princeſs, 
u chen, made ſomething cle to be expected, than 
sach an horrible Propoſal. The way by which 
Mr Cornellie endeavours to juſtific it, does not do 
it, and only ſerves to render it more odious. 


12. The lamentations o, Ulyſſes in the Scylla ↄf the 


he picce which bears that Name, offend againſt the A. 
on: eablene/-, for there is nothing more indecent,} We 
have neither of theſe pieces, lo 'tis difficult to tell 
the ſubjects of them, Tis probable that the lamen- 
tations oi Vhfſes proceeded from his fear of his be- 
Ing devoured by that Monſter. Such lamentations 
ae Indecent in a Man of Spirit. As for what re- 
Ipe&ts 1ſenalippe, the indecenee which Ariſtorlc takes 
notice of was, that ſhe laid before her Father all A- 
'axacorass Opinions in Natural Phiſoſophy, to 
prevent his burning two Children, which he had 
ound in his Stable, and took for Monſters brought 
oth by ſome of his Cattle, not thinking that they 
cre two Children which his Daughter was newly 
ſelwerec of, and put into the Stable to hide her 
ame, All theſe Phyſical, reaſonings, to prove that 
Child might be born of a Beaſt and not be a Mon- 
er, are in no Wiſe agreeable to a young Lady, but 


Q 3 obſerved 


and coward like abandons his Nephew. Af ſtotle 


ne Poet, and. all the diſcourſe of his Menalippe, in 


y unbecoming. And as the Criticks have wel! 
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obſerved, Euripides is often guilty of this fault. 4... 
foil: blames only Menalippe s Character, but Dtonyj. 
iis Flalicarnaſſens who ſays a great deal of this Ply 
in his fir ſt an? ſecond Treatiſe of Figur d Diſcourſ: 
gives us an occaſion to diſcover two other very cor. 
ſiderable Defects. The firſt is, that I aripide: hi 
deicribed himſelf under the Perſon of Menal p, 
and that he might honour his Maſter Anaxagorns by 
N1;-wing that he was his Scholar, verv impertinent!; 
te's, that famous Opinion which was not Kno 
in the time of Menualippe, That all things were (1 
can fiiſion. The precaution which this Poet had taker 
to render this Philoſophy probable, in the mouth q 
a young Pi inceſs, in calling his Piece Menal i ppe . 
Pirlojopher, Nepanimay £531, and making her fo, 
that what ſhe ipake on this occaſion the had leary: 
ed of her Mother, doth not excuſe him. The other 
fault is yet greater than this, for by that he has de 
baſed the Majeſty of Tragedy, which does not al 
low of Philoſophical Diſcourſes, which Comedy way 
indeed uſe for ridicule. Frripides Was guilty d 
this fault, by following the Comick Poets too nar 
ly, he has a great many good things, but did nt 
always conſider that Comedy and Tragedy arc Po 
ems very different, and that what agrees with one 
is not proper tor the other. Dionyſius Hl caruiſc- 
us ſpeaks of this piece, only to ſhew the Ingenuity 
of the Poet, who found oat a way for Me pit to 
tell her Father her Story, for after ſhe had run thro 
all the Arguments ſhe could uſe, to ſave the Clu 
drens Lives, ihe adds by way of Advice; bt fahle 
ſome young Woman, who has had a mis{ortune, ſhould 
have expoſed theſe Children, to hide her ſhame tron 
her Father, would you then hill them? by this meal 
ſhe ſucceeded according to her requeſt. 


13. The ſume Port has allo offended. againſt tit ! 
gllul ty 0 Alanners, 122 bi: lphtgenia at Aulls, ſor 108 


/irppliant Iphigenia whom we ſee at the beginning, f 


not that Conragions iphigenia whom we ſee at the 19 


U 
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This Remark of Ar:foric's is extraordinarily Ju- 
dicious. When Iph'gen:a embraces her Fathers Knres, 
conjuring him not to deliver her vp to Death, the 
carries her Prayers even to meanne's and baſeneſs, 
and ſhews ſuch a love tor Life, as is uhworthy a 
High born Princeſs, for ſhe lays, Thee is nothing 
more a:reeble hto fre tlie lig: of tre Sun, and 
ont but Fools c un defire Death; ind that ſhe pad ra- 
ther live ſhamerully than die glirioufly. After which 
ſhe makes a tÞouſand complaints, and calls her Fa- 
ther 122p70155 but immediateiy ſhe becomes another 
Perſon, ſhe loves nothing now, ſo much as Glory, 
and begs of her Mother that ſhe would let her die, 
for the kefety of the Greeks, the glorious Victory 
winch her Country was to obtain by her Death, 
ould be to her a HuStand, Children and whatever 
elle was agreeable in the whole World. She deſires 
her Mother that ſhe would not put her ſelf into 
Mourning, nor ſuffer her Siſters to do it, becauſe 
the was happy, and her Fo: tune deſcrved rather en- 
vv thai: pity, Mr. Racine has ſucceeded much better 
in borrowing all the Beauties of Eur pides, and a- 
voiding his faults, he makes a noble Character of J. 
1931, always ſuch, and without any inequality. 
veiore 1 finiſh this Remark, I ſtall make one reflexi- 
on, which ſeems to me very important. That after 
Ariforle has fpoken of the faults which may be com- 
mitted againſt the Goodneſs, Agreeableneſs and Equa- 
ity of the Manners, he ſays nothing of thoſe which 
may be committed againſt the Reſemblance or Like- 
nets, aid he forget it? or is there any part of this 
Chapter loſt as /iforizs thinks? Not at all, Ariſtorle 
peaks nothing of it, becauſe *tis next to an impoſſi- 
bility to be defective in the Reſemblance on ſet pur- 
pole; for if the Characters which are brought on the 
Stage, are not known at all, or at moſt very little, 
1s impoſlible to err againſt the Likeneſs then, be- 
caule the Poet has liberty to make them juſt as he 
pleaſes, If they are known, there is nothing more 
caly than to follow them. St. Chryſoſfor however has 
Q 4 bſerved, 
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obſerved,thateAZ/chylus has offended againſt this thiq 
Manner, in his Philotteres, where he makes Vlyſſ; a 
dull and ſevere Man, whereas he ought to be eaſy 
and cunning, according, to the Idea which we 
have of him. Mr. Racine has alſo treſpaſſed againſt 
the Reſemblance. in the Character of his Hippolyta, 
for he knows very well, that he deviated from the 
truth when he makes him amorous, but to hide the 
defect, and in ſome meaſure to recover the Reſem- 
blance, he gives him a fierce and ſavage Love, im. 

ining that our Stage could not endure a Man wh 

ad no Love at all However, I would not adviſe a- 
ny to follow his Example; tis of dangerous conſe: 
quence to change known and eſtabliſhed Characteis 


14 A, in the diſpoſition of the Subjett, ſo in the 
Aſanrers, we ought always to ſeek the neceſſity or tie 
er een ] After having ſet down the faults, 
in managing the Manners, he tells us in two words, 
how we may avoid them; by always following the 
neceſſity, or the veriſimilitude. The neceſſity ought 
always to precede, that is, we ought as much as ue 
can to make the Perſons ſpeak and act as they would 
neceſſarily or probably do. A young Man ought 
not to ſpeak, and act as an old one, nor an old Man 
as a young ; but as it ſometimes falls out thar an old 
Man may have the inclinations of Youth, and a Youth 
the inclinations of an old Man, then the neceſſity 
fails, and we muſt go on to the veriſimilitude. f 
Euripides had endeavoured after the neceſſity and the 
probability, he had not fallen into thoſe Errors 4 
riſtotle accuſes hun of. Thus Horace did not forget to 
take notice of this precept, when he endeavours to 
denote its extent, * ſaying, 


Semper in adjunctis, 4v0g; mar abi mur aptis. 
5211] to the Age, and Circumſtances keep. 


— — ——— —— —„— 
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For what he ſays ſimply in reſpect to Age, ought 
alſo to be meant. of Sex, Country, Quality, and ail 
thoſe other things by which Men are diſtinguiſhed. 


15. So that things happen neceſſarily or probatly.) 
The Probability or the Neceſſity of the Manners oughit 
to be found in all the Actions they produce, in ſuch 
2 manner, that they may be all of them either ne- 


ceſſary or probable, not uy by their Nature and 


Quality, but alſo by their Order and Conſequence, 
for they muſt come vne after another, cither neceſſa- 
rily or probably. Ali humane Paſſions have different 
degrees, Which produce different AQions,w hich muſt 
not be confounded, nor put out of Order. In a Word 
the Poet ought to obſerve, that all thoſe things which 
the Manners produce; be in their proper Order, and 


that they be produced one of another, neceffarily or 


at leaſt probably. 


16. Jig therefore evident by this, that the unra- 
velling a ſubject ought to be taken from the ſubjef it 
ſel/.] Since the Manners ought to produce the Acti- 
ons, and theſe Actions ought to ariſe one from ano- 
ther, it neceſſary foliows from thence, that the un- 
raveling which is alſo an Action, ought to ariſe, ei- 
ther neceſſarily or probably, from that which pre- 
cedes it, and which the Manners have already pro- 
duced, This is an undeniable Conſequence. I he 
unravelling of Oed ius ariſes from the Manners,which 
produced the begining of the Action. 


17. Without making uſe of any Machine, as in the 
Medea.] Ar:ftotle condemnsthe unravelling the Ae. 
aca of the Euripides, which is done by a Machine, in 
which Medea flies away after ſhe had reveng'd her 
ſelf on Jaſon for his infidelity, by killing her Rival. 
| find that that Machine has no foundation in the 
Play. Mr. Corneille is of a quite different Opinion. 


Jud, fays he, that Ariſtotle s opinion is à little tos 


rigorous; 
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rigorous ; it ſeems to have a ſufficient foundation, |, 
making Medea a Magician, to have related hey i; 
be ſo all along the Poem, and to have done Actions as 
much above the power of Nature, as this, after what 
ſhe bad done for Jaſon at Colchis, had renewed Elon; 
Youth at his return, after ſhe had joyn'd inviſible Fe 
to the preſent ſhe made to Creuſa, this flying Chariot 
cannot be beyond probability, and the Play had no oc. 
caſion of any other preparation for this extraord 7a: 
Action, Mr. Corneille would have been in the right, 
if Medea had had recourſe to her Art, for this fy. 
ing Chariot, as ſhe had for all the others. But th 
unravelling doth not in the leaſt proceed from Me. 
aea's Manners, nor from the incidents which pre 
ceded it, where nothing was ſeen that could give the 
leaſt reaſon to expect an end of this Nature, I ho 
Aedea was a great Magician, yet ſhe did not owe 
this Chariot to her Enchantments, but to the good. 
neſs of the Sun her Grandfather, who was very de- 
ſirous to fave her. She ſays, 


Tee 6 ne mango? HA Te bp 
AiJonv nuiy tprpa As Nep. 


The Sun my Grandfather, this Char or gave 
Me, from my truel Enemies to ſave. 


Tho! Medea had been no Sorcereſs, yet ſhe wouli 
have been ſaved by the power of that God, and this 
is the reaſon why Ariſtotle condemns it : for tis that 
which makes the *unravelling vitious. Euripides 
ſhould have done it ſome other way, by making AA. 
dea have recour ſe to her Art for it, and not to a Ma. 
chine, and the power of a God, that is the ordina 
ry uſage of low Genius's, when they know not how 
to bring themſelves off. 


18. Or as in the Ilias upon the return of the Orc: 


cians.] The Queſtion here, is not concerning E 
| 5 pic 
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pick Poem, for Ariſtotle ſpeaks only of the Dra- 
matick, he couſd not Condemn the way, 5 of Machines 

without directly oppoling Homer's Practice, and 
entirely deſtroying the nature of that Poem, when 
thoſe Machines are as neceſſary as they are unneceſ- 
ſary in Tragedy, for we may lay that Epick Poem, 
requires every thing to be done by Machine, that 1s, 
by the aſſiſtance and power, of the Gods. The Poet 
employs them with a great deal of reaſon, and which 
be could not well omit, for the Miniſtry of thoſe 
Divinities renders, the incidents, more Majeſtical 
and Wonderful. The Gods are the anravelling of 
the Jliads, Oayſſes and Æntids, the Iliads then 
which Ariſtotle brings his allegation againft, is 
not Homer's Iliadi, bat a Tragedy whoſe Title was 
che Ileas or the return of the Greeks, and tis vety 


robably the ſame which Longinus quotes, in Eis 


XIII. Chapter, and attributes to Sophecleg. The 
unravelling of that piece is made by Achilles's Spe- 
Are, which comes out of his Tomb and demands 
that Polyxenus may be Sacrificed to him. Ariſto- 
tle condemns this unravelling, which comes on a 
ſudden, and has too much of the Miracle in it; 
and the Encomiums which Longinus gives to the 
{ame place of that piece, are not contrary to this 
determination: Longinus praiſes only, the ſpritely 
| fine deſcription , which Sophocles gives of that 
Ghoſt: But Ariſtotle does fo only condemn the 
matmer in which it is done, but finds fault with the 
Apparition alſo. 0 


19. If a Marbine be made uſe of, it ought te be 
out of the action of the Tragedy, either to explain 
ſome things which happened before, which tis impoſ- 
ſible for a Man to know. or to inform of ſome things 
which will happen, concerning which *tis neceſſary 
to be Inſt ucted.] After having, condemned the 


uſe of Machines in general, he tells us when 'tis 


allowed to make uſe of them. 
He 
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He ſays then, that they ſhould be employed, in 
thoſe things only, which are not of the Subject, 


that is, which are not of the action of the 1 | 


Now thoſe things which don't enter into the ſu 
ject of the Tragedy are of two forts, either thoſe 
which have already happened, or which ought to 
happen, when either of theſe are of ſuch a nature, 


that they cannot be known to Men, and yet 'tis neceſ- 


fary that they know them, then the aſſiſtance cf 

ſome God muſt be called in, from whom nothing 

is hid. Tis thus Sophocles uſes the preſence of 

Minerva in his Ajax, to tell Ulyſſes, what Ajax 

had done, the night before in bis Rage. Furipide; 

likewiſe introduces Mollo at the end of his Oreſtes, 

to tell Mene las, and Oreſtes, what was become of 

Helena, and to inform the latter, what ſhould af. 

terwards happen to him : But the uſage of Machines 

and recourſe to the Gods is ſo limited by this, that 
it can very rarely happen, that the Poet ſhall have 

occaſion to uſe them. Sophocles might very well have 
omitted the making Minerva deſcend, to inform 
Ulyſſes of ſomething, which ſhe might eaſily have 
diſcovered to him another way. Apollo was not ne- 
ceſſary for Euripides, to unravel his Oreſtes, ſince 
he might have done it in ſome oiher manner. The 
Prologue which Venus makes in the A ppolhtus of the 
ſame Poet, is alſo contrary to Ar ſtotles rule. Phe- 
ara's Son, and the cauſe of it, might have been well 
explained without Venus being concerned in the 
matter. Diana, who comes at the end of that 
Play, to inform Theſeus of H:ppolytr,*'s Innocence, 
is another needleſs Machine, ſince his lnnocence, 
might have been diſcovered, without the Aſſiſtance 
of the Goddeſs, Alceſtes s propoſal might have very 
well been made, without Apollo: And the Dialogue 
of that God with Death, was not neceſſary, Mi- 
nerva alſo camewithout any occaſion for't, in Rhe- 
jus, to hinder D:omedes, and Viyſſes from return- 
ing into the Trojan Camp; without performmg 
any other exploit than killing Dolon; and : cok 
elieve 


* 
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believe that any body can approve of the Stratagem 
which (he uſed to amuſe Paris, by talking to him, 
as if ſhe was Venus. To conclude, the Troades 
might ſubſiſt, without Neptune's Prologue, and the 
Diſcourſe which that God had with Minerva. There 
are only four Pieces of Euripides, in which, the pre- 
ſence of the Gods is managed as Ariſtotle here pre- 
ſcribes. Thoſe are, the Iphigenia Taurica, Helena, 
lm, and Electra: But Tam perſuaded that Euripides, 
might have found out ſome other means, in his Art, 
to have avoided theſe Machines. Sophocles was wi- 
ſer, in the managing his PHiloctetes, at the end of 
which Hercules deſcends from Heaven of mere ne- 
ceſſity, to carry Philoctetes, to follow Ulyſſes and 
Achilles's Son, which could never have been done 
without that Gods aſſiſt ance. But to return to Axi- 
fotle, I can't tell whether he be not too ſevere, 
when he would have no Machines employ d, but on- 
ly to explain thoſe things which are out of the acti- 
on. *Tis our of doubt, that this Law is made for 
Pieces of the firſt Renk, and I heli ve this rigor muſt 
and ought to be mcderated, end Machines ſuffered 
in the unravelling ot c tubject, provided it cannot 
be well done, ary other Min. It ſcems Horace 
mitigated this precept, when he is content, to ſay 
in general, | 


Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. „ 


Let great occaſions make the Gods attend, 
And no flight cauſe oblige them to deſcend, 


and if we take due notice, the practice of the an- 
flents is conformable to this Opinion, The Appari- 
tion of Hercules in Sophecle,'s Philoctetes, is not at 
all out of the action, the preſence of the Gods, is more 
neceſſary for the unravelling the Play, which would 
be imperfect without it, than for the Predictions 
which Philoctetes makes, which are not ſo abſolute- 


ly 
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ly neceſſary, but that the Audience might be with. 
out their luſtruction. I put into the number of the 
Machines, which Aiſtotle ſpeaks of, that furicys 
ſtorm, which makes the bnravelling of the Sccend 
Oedipns of the ſame Poet; for altho? Tupiten does not 
appear, tis he who ſends that Tempeſt, during which 
Oedipus is buried. We fee then, that Machines 
may be employed, not only out of, but alſo in the 
action of Tragedy, provided there be an abſolute 
neceſſity for them; rhoſe pieces indeed where they 
are uſed to explain thoſe things which are put d. 
the Subject, will certainly be more perfect than the 
others, but theſe will not be vitious; and that is 
ſufficient not todeprive the Theatre, of thoſe pieces 


where recourſe muſt be had to a Machine to unra. 


vel the Plot. If Ariſtotle did not approve of thoſe 
teces, but where the Machines were out of the {ab- 
je.'Tis certain that he would reaſonably lame thoſe 


pieces where the Machines are very frequent. The 


Poets ought not to be prodigal of their Miracles, and 


their Gods. Tragedy ſhould leave theſe Ornaments 


for Epick Poems, where the relation makes that 


very agreeable to the Auditor which he would in- 


fallibly condemn if it were expoſed to his view. 


20. For we are all perſwaded,. that the Gods ca- 
ſee all things.] The uſe of Machines, which makes 


the Gods appear on the Stage, is founded on the ge. 


nerally received Opinion, that the Gods can ſee all 
things, and take care of Men; for if, for exam- 
ple there were none but Ehicureans in the world, 
the Machines would be ridiculous, or not ſuffered, 
becauſe they would directly thwart their Opimon, 
that the Gods lead a quiet life, free from all torts of 


care, and if Nature ſometimes doth thoſe things which 
ſeem miraculous, the Gods take no notice of it, 
and don't interrupt their pleaſure. This is onere | 
fon why the Tragick Poets conform themſelves 1% | 
ther to the opinions of the S oic i than other Philo. 


ſophers. 


—— 
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11, Lis abſolutely neceſſary, that among all the in- 
ents which Compoſe the Fable, us one be without 
bee. This is the Foggdation of what he hath 
:dvanced, viz. That thè Machines ought not to be 
employed, but out of the Action ; for ſays he, 4. 
ang all the Incidents which Compoſe the Subject, 
19 one ought to be without reaſon: and which doth not 
e naturally from what preceded, what is done 
by Machine, and the aſſiſtance of the Gods is ſe- 
parated from all the reſt; for what the Gods are 
pleaſed to do, is pure Miracle; it is without Reaſon 
o far, as it is above Reaſon, and doth not come to 
paſs according to the natural order of Common E- 

vents, that is, from the Cauſes which preceded, and 
| therefore ought to be excluded froin the action of Tra- 
zedy-this is a ſure Conſequence. Plays would be more 
perfect, if this Precept was always followed, bat 
this does not hinder, but on ſome occaſions recourſe 
may be had to Machines, even in the Subject it ſelf, 
as the Ancients ſometimes had; for there is a great 
deal of difference, between that which is without 
Reaſon, and that which is contrary to Reaſon. The 
atter cannot be permitted upon any account whate- 
ver, but the former would be tolerable, if it were 
not abuſed, This Precept of Ariſtotle's doth not re- 
zard onlv thoſe Incidents, where Machines are em- 
ployed, but extends to all others, of what Nature 
ſocver, as the following example will amply demon- 
ſtrate. Whatever is unreaſonable, and abſurd, ought 
to be out of the Action of the Tragedy. The ſame 
ought to be obſerved in Epopeia, as he adviſes in the 


24 Chap. where this Precept is more circumſtantia- 
ted, and extenſive, . 


22. Or uf that be impoſſible, it ought to be ſo ordered, 
at that which is without Reaſon, be always out of the 
Tragedy, as Sophocles has prudently obſerved in his 
Oedipus.] As there are Subjects which cannot be 
managed without uſing theſe Incidents, which Ari- 
(le calls without reaſon, he ſays, that they ought to 


- 
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de placed out of the Tragedy, that is, out of the 4. 
«ion which makes the Subject of the peice, and made 
ale of, as Sophocles does of that which is without reg. 
gen in his O- di pus. 'TwasMthont reaſon that 074 
pus ſhould be fo long Married to Jocaſta, and not 
know in what manner Laius was killed, and makin 

Enquiry after the Murderers, but as that Subject, 
which is otherwiſe the fineſt in the world, could not. 
ſubſiſt without that, Sophocles did not think fit too 
mit it, but has placed it out of the Action, which 
be has taken for the Subject of his piece; that luci 
dent is related as a thing already done, and which 
precedes the day of the Action. The Poet is anſwerable, 
only for theſe Incidents which enter into the Compo- 
Gtion of his Subject, and not for thoſe which pre. 
cede or follow it, „„ os ; 


23. Since Tragedy, is an imitation of that, which 
& moſt excellent among Men, we ought to imitate good 
Painters, who in giving to every one their true ſorn 
and making them like, do always repreſent them hand. 


fomer than they are.] I his is a very important pre. 


cept, for informing the Characters the Poet muſt imi- 
tate che Painters, who in drawing the Picture of any 
Perſon, preſerve the true '>trokes, which may b cal 
led the Characteriſtick Strokes, for without th.m, 
there would be no reſemblance between the Copy, 
and the Originals; but after that, they don t con- 
fine themſelves to the Object but endeavour to find 
what will make the Picture fine, They give it a 
graceful mean, Embelliſh it with a gooa Complext 


on, and a Noble Air. To conclude they omit no- 


thing which can encreaſe the Beauty of the Perſon, 
without changing the true Features, and altering the 


Proportions of the Shape and Face. The T.agick | 


Poets ought to Act after the ſame manner, and with 
ſo much the more reaſon, as they imitate more Illu. 


ſtrious Perſons, ſuch as Kings and Princes, and they | 


may make them ſo much finer, as they are exaltec # 


bove other Men, for thoſe Characters are capable 
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of all the N that can poſſibly be given them, if 
they are agreeable to the Truth, and don't deſtroy 
the remembrance. Ariſtorle tell us how this is to be 
done- 8 1 8 

z: The ſame muſt be done by a Poet, who would 
imitate a Paſſionate and Cholerick Man, or ſome other 
ſuch like Charatter, in ſeting before our eyes, what ſuch 
like anger might probably produce, rather than what it 
actually did.] This paſſage has given a deal of trou- 
ble to all Ariſtotlès Commentators. The Author of 
the Treatiſe of Epick Poem, has taken it in Victoriuss 


Sence, The Poct aljoought to form examplesof Goods. 


neſs or Harſhneſs, when he imitates a Cholerick and 
Violent Man; or Sweet and Eaſie, or ſome other ſuch 
ile Character. And becauſe he was not ſatisfied with 
this Explanation, he gives us another in the ſame 
Chapter, When 4 Poet imitates a Cholerick Perſon, 
or one who is of 4 Sweet and eaſie Temper, or any ſuch 
like Character, he ought rather to propoſe models of 
Goodneſs than Harfhneſs, Mr. Corneille has taken it 
almoſt in the ſame Sence with Robertellus, for he Tran- 
| ſlates it, Thus the Poet repreſenting Choler ich, or lazy 
perſons, ought to draw a Lofty Idea, from theſe qua- 
lies which they attribute to them, ſo that there may 
be found a very good example of Equity, or Infle xibilt- 
ty. But none of theſe Trantlations explain Ariſtotle's 
meaning. Mr. Corneille was fo little ſatisfied both 


with bis own, and the others, that after he had run 


through all the different Opinions, he ſays, There is 
very good reaſon to reject all theſe Interpretations, when 
4 vp one ſhall offer, that will pleaſe better, for the 
0) en of the moſt learned are no Laws, I thall not 
lick to {ay, that having exptaincd this Paſſage, in 
a Letter, which 1 wrote to Mr. Chevreau, about 
fourteeri years ago, Which Letter was read to Mr. 
Coracitle, who was very well pleaſed to ſee the true 
meaning, of a precept, which had always appear- 
ed very obſcure, and conceruing which he could ne- 
yer receive any ſatisfaction: He praiſed this Expli- 
cation; for he loved the Truth 110 leis when it was 
1 found 
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found out by others, than when 'twas diſcovered þ 
himſelf. The obſcurity of this paſſage is cauſed by | 
theſe two words, pd8uu@r and emieizeit : Which were 
net rightly under ſtood; eteν̈ſignifies often Pry. 
biry, Eaſineſs, Goodneſs, but it allo ſignifies Veriſi. 
militade, as in this place; and g#9vvu®- fignifies or. 
dinarily 2 lazy, ſoft, condeſcendimg, eaſie Man; but 
it ſignifies alſo a Paſſionate, Furious Man, and excells 
the word %*y:aG, ice ors 'tis there in this 
latter Sence. Theſe words being rightly explained, 
tis eaſie to Tranſlate the whole Paſſage. *Tis thus 
word for word. Thus a Poet who imitates paſſy- 
nate and cholerick Men, or ſuch other Characters, 
ought rather to propoſe an Idea of Veriſimilitude, thay 
an Idea of Harſbneſs. That is to ſay, that he ought 
rather to conſider, what Anger might probably make 
a Man do, than what he did : He ought rather to | 
work after Nature, who is the true Original than 
to amuſe himſelf with any particulars, which isonly 
an imperfect and confuſed Copy, or ſo vitious that the 
Poet ought to avoid it. Having explained the Letter 
of the Text, I ſhall proceed, to make the Applicati- 
on of the Compariſon, which Ariſtotle has made uſe 
of. If a Poet would imitate a Cholerick, Unjuſt and 
| Paſſionate Man, he is obliged to keep the true, 
Draught of that Man, his Choler, his Injuſtice, bis 
Paſſion ;, but in preſerving them he hath the Liber. 
ty which Painters have, he may Flatter and Embel 
liſh them: and in order to that, he ought not to 
fix on any particular Man that hath been Chole- 
rick, but he ought to conſult Nature, and borro!! 
from her, thoſe Colours which may make his Pi. 
cure fine, without ſpoiling the reſemblance, Tic 
angry Man, may be Lazy, Per ſidious, or a Trait. 
If the Poet endeavours, to joyn theſe qualities to his 
Character, he will ſpoil his Picture, inſtead of beau- 
tifying it, and treſpals againſt this rule of Ariſto!le 
Let him then ſeek other Colours, and Nature, i 
is the true Original, and mode] of that which is fine, 
will not fail to furniſh him, the ſhew lun that 02 
a | 2 


I 
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[our agrees admirably well with the very Funda- 
mental part of his Character, and conſequently, he 
ſhould give his Hero a large ſhare of it. *Tis thus 
Homer bas made ule of it for Achilles, he has preſer- 
ved in that Character, all that was neceſſary from 
the Fable, but when he was left to his own liberty, 
he bath uſed it ſo much to his Hero's advantage, and 
ſet it off ſo finely, that he hath almoſt hid his great 
Vices, by the Brillant of a wonderful Valour, which 


has deceived an infinite number of people. Sophocles 


uſes the ſame Conduct, in his Dedipus. He would 
deſcribe a Man, that is Paſſionate, Violent, Raſh; 
he always keeps in that Character, what is neceſſa- 
y and proper for the ſubject; and enhances it, by 
all the Embelliſhments it is capable of : He neither 
makes him a Baſe, nor a very vitious Man, that 
would ſpoil the likeneſs, but he makes him a very 
good, and valiant King, who neglects nothing, that 
may contribute to the good of his People; This is 
the way by which the Poets fet rather before our: 
Eyes, what their Characters can do, according to. 
the probability, than matter of fact: And this is the 
ſence of that extraordinary Precept, which Horace 
has endeavoured to exprels, by theſe two verſes in 
his Art of Poetry. NE 


Reſpicere exemplar vite intrumguc Jubebo = 
octum i mitatorem, &. veras hiuc ducere Voces, 


Take Humane Life for the Original, 
Keep but your draughts to that, you'll never fall. 


5. Tis thus that Homer and Agathon have for- 
ned their Character of Achilles. ] It is in the 
Greek, and tis thus that Homer and Agathon have 
made Achilles, This paſſage hath been explained o- 
therwiſe. And *tis thus that Homer himſelf hath 
made Achilles good, For the word Agathon, Which 
152 proper name, was taken for the Adjective which 
lpnifies good , and this ws lequel of the fault in 
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tranſlating the word iniwarce, goodneſs, but here js | 
no diſpute about goodneſs, but Beauty; Ariſtotle | 
fays that Homer and Aeathon, Tragick Poets, have 
made Achilles, as he has mentioned; drawn him like, 
but much finer. | 8 


26. All theſe things muſt be obſerved, beſides theſe, | 
all thoſe which the two Senſes require, ought to be ſq 
tisfied, which are inſeparable from Poetry, and the on. 
ly Fudpes of it.] This paſſage is much more difficult 
than the former; and of as great Conſequence : | be 
Heve | have found the true ſenſe of it. Ariſtotle | 
teaches us, that it is not ſufficient, to obſerve all thoſe 
things be has ſpoken of, and to form the Characters | 
according to the neceſſſty, and probability, but the | 
Poet muſt endeavour to ſatisfie the two Senſes, which 
judge of Poetry, that is the Hearing and Seeing. There 
are things which the Audience ought to ſee, and 
there are others. which gheyjaughtonly tochear Tch« 

f dz Aid 80 related 
which ought to be ſeen, and that is expoſed to the fight, | 
which ought to be only related, tis ſuch a fault a 
will certainly ſpoil the Poem. A Poet has need of a 
great deal of Judgment, and Ingenuity, not to leave 
any of thoſe Incidents behind the Scene, which wil 
affect the Audience by being ſeen : And to hide thoſe 
which might offend by reaſon of their Cruelty, or de 
found fault with for the want of probability. And what 
is yet worth taking notice of, is, that Horace has 
explained the ſame paſſage in theſe Verſes of his Art of 
Poetry. | 


Aut agitur res in Scents, aut acta refertur, 
Seguius irritant animum demiſſa per aures, 

Vuam qua ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, & que, 
Ipſe ſibi tradit ſpettator, non tamen intus, 
Digua geri, promes in Scenam, multaque tolles 
Fx oculis, que mox narrat facundia præſens. 
Nec piitros coram Populo Medea 1 rucidet 

ut 
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Aut Humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus. 
Aut in avem a by vertatur, Cadmus in angutm, 
Ouecunſut oſtendis mihi fic, inert dulus oa, 


dome things are beſt to act, others to tell, 
Thoſe by the Ear conveyed, don't near fo well, 
Nor with ſuch moving Paſlions ſtir our Mind, 

As what we to our Eyes preſented find, 

Yet there are _ things, which ſhould not come 
In vier /, nor paſs beyond the Tiring room. 
Which after that, in moving language told, 

Shall pleaſe the Audience more than to behold. 

Let not Medea ſhew her cruel rage, 

and cut her Childrens Throats upon the Stage, 
Nor wicked Atreus his dire part prepare, 
Cadmus nor Progne in new forms 1 e 


When one a Snakes, to' ther a Birds ſhall wear. 
Mhattweyr mc dt bln bu 23 


ect.] He has good reaſon to ſay, that 'tis very 
kale to err in Dramatck Poem, in that reſpect, and 
bo offend both the Seeing, and Hearing. For nothing 
more delicate;and they may be offended a thouſand 
ays, either by ſhewing thoſe things which they dil- 
ke, or keeping back thoſe things they would be 
aſked with 


28. But I have ſaid enough of this, in the Treatiſes 
ich have written on this head.] He ſpeaks 
thout doubt of ſome pieces which he had writ on 
ramatick Poetry, and called the Didaſcalies. Ariſto- 
did not only explain in them the Subjects of Plays, 
twhen, how, on what occaſions, thoſe Plays were 
d, fo that Work was an exact Hiſtory of 
Ancient Poets, and a ſure method to reſolve the 
Pnological difficulties in the Greek Hiſtory. 
kle Didaſcalies which are now at the Head of Te- 
es Comedies, may give us a ſlight Idea of it; 'tis 
theſe pieces are loſt, : 


T 3 CHAP. 
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1275 N aperts that the Poets often err In that 
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The different ſorts of Remembrances, of thoſe | 


18, there are ſeveral ſorts, The firſt (a) is the 


printed on the bodies of thoſe Thebans, wha 


- tious : And theſe latter, are, either on th 
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CHAP xVB.- 


which are moſt perfect, and which the Pot 
naht to prefer. 


. 7 E have already explained in the 
which preceded, what a Remembrance 


the moſt ſimple, without any Art, and which 
moſt Poets uſe for want of Invention, is 
that which is made by marks or tolen. 
Theſe marks are either natural as the Lance in- 


were Earth-born. - And as the Stars which C. 
cinrs made uſe of, in his Thyeſtes; or advent. 


Body, as Scars, or off from it, as Necklace 
or the little Cradle in the Play called Tyro, 


2. Theſe marks may be uſed with more, 0 
leſs Art, as we may ſee in the Remembrance d 
Ulyſſes, by the Scar of his Wound, for he | 
remembred by his Nurſe, otherwiſe, than 
his Sheepherds. Thus *tis certain, that 
marks which are uſed, on ſet purpoſe, to ellal 
liſh a truth (6) have but little ingenuity in the 
whereas thoſe which produce their effects by chan 
are much better, (c) and more ingenious, as Ll 
which is in the Odyſes, when Ulyſess fe 
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z. The ſecond ſort of remembrance, is that 
which is invented by the Poet, and therefore 
it is (d) without Art. ?Tis thus in the 7p/;- 
genia of Euripides, Oreſtes having remembred 
his Siſter by a Letter, is known to her (e) by 
certain tokens which ſhe gave him: for there (/ 
the Poet ſays what he pleaI® ;*':js not his Sub- 
jet which ſpeaks and explains it ſelf, Thus this 
remembrance falls almoſt into the ſame defect, 
which I have ſpoken of, for the Poet had the li- 
berty to makeOreſtes be remembred by Ipbige- 
nia, by any other token which he pleaſed, that O- 
reſtes could have carried about him. The voice 
which Sophocles has given to a Weavers Shittle, 
in his Tereus, is of the ſame nature. 


4. A third ſort of remembrance 5s that which 
i: made by the Memory, when (g) an Object, 
ſtirs up in us ſome thought, which produces the 
remembrance, as is the Cypriacks of Dijceogerer, 
where he who ſaw a Picture wept, and his tears 
made him remember: Or as, in (5) Alcinous, 
hes hearing a Man play on the Harp, and 
remembring his former hard ſhips could not for- 
bear weeping, and ſo was remembred. 


5. The fourth fort of remembrance is ha. 
which is made by reaſoning: as in the Coepho- 
res of Æſſchylus, where Electra reaſons after this 
manner, There is a Man come hither,who is like 
me, no body like me but Oreſtes, therefore Ore- 
ſes is come. And as in the Iphigenia of the Sophiſt 
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(0) Not, (e) By a Concourſe of Signs, (f) He ſays, what the 
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the place, where they went to be ſlain, cried 


Polyides,where Oreſtes argues thus; as my Siſte; 
was ſacrificed to Diana, I mult alſo be ſacrificeg 
too, In the Jydens, of 7heodettes, Adraſiu: 
males this argumentation , Laius was gone to get 
news of his Son, he was killed in the way, this;; 
his Grandſon, therefore tis Oedipus's Son, and 
in the Phinc;des, thoſe unhappy Women, ſeeing 


out with grief, that they ſaw very well that 1 
cruel deſtiny had condemned them to die in | 
that place, ſince ?*twas the very ſame where they 
were expoſed, and *tis this reaſoning which mate | ? 
therm to be remembred. ö 
6. There is yet a (i) fifth ſort of remem- 5 
brance, which is alſo made by reaſoning, and 4 
is followed by Ck) falſe conſequences ; that 1 
draws the Audience, as in the falſe Vlyſes: For T 
his ſaying that he ſhould remember a Bow which | m 
he had never ſeen, deceives the Audience by | W 
that (Y) propoſition, who expect that he ſhuld To 
be remembred by that means, but they are catch by 
by falſe reaſoning, 8 
e I DE fineſt of all the remembrances, is that, Wl 11 
which ariſes from the (1) Incidents themſelves, ſe 
and which cauſes a great ſurprixe, by means of its ma 
probability, 3s in the () Oedipus of Sophocl:;, fus 
and the Iphigenia of Euripides, for tis very ns. be 
tural, and probable, that Oedipus ſhould be curibu, ry 
and that Iphigenia ſhould write a Letter to Oreſtes, this 
and this 491 of Remembrances, is the only one hin 
which is made without nataral or adventitiau 
ſigns (o). 
8. The beſt after theſe, are thoſe, which ate 
made by reaſoning, 
© (3) Compaunded. (k) Paralegiſm. (1) Paralogiſm. (m) Things thn V 
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Remarks on Chapter XVII. 


I. W E have already explained in that wi1ich went 
before what a remembrance is.] In the XII. 
Chapter Ariſtotle explained what a remembrance was, 
and it ſeems at firſt fight, that which he ſays here, 
fliovld immediately follow that, and this is the rea- 
jon why Hleinſius did not ſcruple to tranſpoſe this 
Chapter to the wot where he thought it ought na- 
turally to be; but if that learned Man had given 
himſelf the trouble to have examined Ariſtotlès ma- 
1agement, he would have ſeen, that, as he hath ſpo- 
ken of the Manners, in the foregoing Chapter, and 
hath ſhewed, that the actions they produce ovght to 
come one after another ſo, that the unravelling of 
a ſubject ſhould ariſe from the ſubject it ſelf, fo this 
was the proper place and time, to ſpeak of the diffe- 
rent ee Lab ſince they generally make the 
unravelling. We need only take notice of the terms 
which he uſes here, We have explained before py 
744 pT po, Which could not have been ſaid, if this 
Chapter had followed the XII. immediately, It 
ſeems that Ar:ſtorle foreſaw what would happen, for 
he endeavours to prevent it, in ſhewing by theſe 
Words, that he had not loſt the deſign 1. had in 
view, but had his reaſons for not treating of this 
matter till after the Chapter of Manners. But Hein- 
ſus ſeems leſs to have conſulted the Text, than to 
be prickt with an immoderate deſire of changing eve- 
ry thing, in all the tranſpoſitions he has made in 
this Art of Poetry, as alſo in Horace, We may ſay of 
him what Horace ſays of Fortune. Fr, 
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Hinc apicem rapax _ 
Fortuna cum ſtridore acuto, 


Suſtulit, hic poſſuiſſe gaudit. 


With diſmal ſhrieks Fortune is glad, as twere, 
To move things hence, only to place them es, 
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2. The firſt is the moſt ſimple, without any Art. 
and 1 Poets uſe, for . of Rk ey is, 
that which is made by marks.] There is nothing 
Jeſs ingenious than the Remembrances, which are 
made by theſe marks, that are prepared deſignedly, 
and which come unexpectedly to unravel the Plot, 
when it ſeems moſt embar aſſed, and bring a very 
profound tranquility, immediately after a great trou- 


ble and confuſion. Theſe remembrances are ordina- 


rily uſed in Comedy, becauſe Comedy does not make 
its principal of the ſubject. — 


3. Theſe marks are either natural, as the Lance 
111printed on the Bodies of thoſe T hebans, &c.] The 
firſt Founders of Thebes had a Lance marked on their 
Bodies, and as marks and tokens paſs often from the 
Father to the Son, *tis ſaid that that Lance appeared 
a long time on that Race; fo long that Plutarch 
writes, there was one Python of Niſibis, who paſſed 
for one of the Race of the firſt Theban Lords, had 
a Son, who died, and had ſuch a Lance on his Bo- 
dy, which had been a long time loſt, till twas re. 


vived again in him, Juſt as we ſee Warts, Cc. 


diſappear in the Children, and appear again in 
the Grand, and Great-Grand Children, This Lance 


might give occaſion to the Story of the Thebans being 
born armed. e 


4. And as the Star, which Carcinus made uſe of 


in his Thyeſtes.] That Star was a natural mark on 
Thyeſtes, or ſome of his Family, as the Lance was 
of the firſt Family of Thebes, But as we have not 
the piece of Carcinus, we can't know how the Re- 
membrance was made by the means of the Star, nor 
in what manner that Star was on his Body. Rober- 
zel conjectures, not without great probability, that 
inſtead of the Word 4:4, which ſignifies a Ster, 
Ariſtotle writ d, which ſignifies Bones, and that 


he means the Bone of Ivory with which the Gods FF | 
. paired 


wo 


pos C5 
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paired Pelops Shoulder, and which appeared in his 
Pfcendants: C IN 

g. Carcinus.] There were two Poets of that 
Name, at the fame time, one was an Athenian, and 
2 Tragick, the other a Sicilian and a Comick Poet. 
'Tis the firſt that is ſpoke of here, they both lived 


about the hundredth Olympiad, and were Contem- 
_ poraries with Ariſtophanes. 


6. Or the little Cradle, in the piece called Tyro.] 
Hiro the Daughter of Salmoneus and Alcidice, was 
in Love with the River Enipeus, Neptune transform- 
ed himſelf into that River, and took the advantage 
of that Princeſſes Paſſion, for another: Tyro was with 
Child, and delivered of Twins, Peleus and Neleus, 
whom ſhe expoſed on the Banks of that River in a 
Cradle, which afterwards ſerved as a remembrance 
of thoſe Children, who killed Tyro's cruel Stepmo- 
ther, in the Temple of uno. This Hiſtory is rela- 
ted at large in Aopollodorus. Sophocles made a Trage- 
dy on this ſubject, On, 


7. Theſe marks maybe uſed with more or leſs Art, 
as we may ſee in the remembrance of Ulyſſes, by the 
Scar of his Wound, for he is remembred by his Nurſe, 
otherwiſe than by his Shepherds.] By this ſingle Ex- 
ample of the Remembrance of Ulyſſes, which is 

made two different ways in Homers Odyſſes, he ſhews 
that theſe marks may be employed with more or leſs 
Addreſs, according as the Poet has Art to make uſe 
of it. In the XIX Book of the Oayſſes, Ulyſſes is 
remembered by his Nurſe by chance, by the Scar of 
that Wound, which a Boar had formerly given him 
in Parnaſſus, the remembrance is very ingenious, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to be done without deſign: But in the 

XXI. Book, he is known to his Shepherds, by the ſame. 
Scar tho in a quite different manner, for tis Ulyſſes 
himſelf, who ſhows them the Scar, to let them ſee that 
de had not deceived them, but that he had told ou 
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the truth, when he ſaid he was Ulyſſes. Ariſtotle aſſures 
us, With a great deal of reaſon, that this remembrance 
has little ingenuity in it, for there is no great occa. 
fron for any great addreſs or wit, to have recourſe 
to thoſe marks, which one would have known, and 
this recognizance, cauſes neither any great change or 
ſurpriſe. TIE 


8. As that which is in the Odyſſes, when Ulyſſes 

| Feet were waſhed, ) That is, as the firſt remembrance 

| of Ulyſſes, which was made whilſt his Nurſe waſhed 

} his Feet, the Greek ſays in one Word, ar the waſhing 
1 his Feet. The Ancients gave to Homers Epiſodes, 

9 ſuch Names as denoted the Subjects, that where U- 

lyſſes is remembred by his Nurſe, is called NMybtra, 

by reaſon of the waſhing his Feet which gave occaſion 

to that Remembrance. 


9. The ſecond fort of Remembrance, is that, which 
invented by the Poet, and therefore it is without 
„ t.] None has yet comprehended, how a Remem- 
\, y,byance muſt be without Art becauſe it is invented 
„ hy the Poet, However Ariſtotle ſufficiently explains 
himfelf in what follows; for there the Poet ſays what 
he pleaſes, and tis not the Subject which ſpeaks, and 
explains it ſelf. That the remembrance may be in. 
genious, it ought to ariſe from the Subject, and the 
ter ies of Incidents, and not from the fancy of the 
Poet only, who having the Liberty to invent what 
he pleaſes, deſerves no great commendation, for in- 
venting a fort of Remembrance, which he may do 
a thouland ways. The following Example will make 
it very plain. e GE TE RD 


N 


. OT 
. 2 


10. Tis thus in the Iphigenia of the Euripides, O- 
reſtes remembred his Siſter by a Letter, is known to 
her by certain tokens which fhe gave him.] There is 
2 double Recognizance, in this piece of Euripides, 
the firſt is when Jphigenia is remembred by Oreſtes, 
by a Letter which ſhe gave to Pylades, that when he 

re- 
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ſane fault, with Homers ſecond, when Ulyſſes be- 
comes known to the Shepherds : for the Poet fays 
what he pleaſes here, and no Body contradicts him; 
he might have ſaid any thing elſe, and none would 
have oppoſed it. | 


11, Is known to her, by certain Tokens which ſhe gave 
him.] The Names of thoſe things, by which Oxeſtes 
was known, are wanting in the Text, Some have 
endeavoured to ſupply them, but without any n 

all 
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* 


and I the more wonder at it, becauſe tis eaſy to learn 


it from Euripides, who names theſe proofs in twa | hs 
places, Texußęia, Which I tranſlate Tolłens. The Greek of 
muſt be read thus, Ex Ss lid Terpipie. 
12. ys For had yr —_ 72 l be 01 
re membre igenia, by any other T okens, he pleaſ- 1 
ed, that Oreſtes * carry about him.] Ariſtotle Tt 
gives here the reaſon, why this ſecond fort of Remem. bf 
brance, is almoſt as vitious as the firſt, which is made rec 
by viſible marks, becauſe the Poet might ſay what- of 
ever he pleaſed, and inſtead of uſing verbal proofs, De 
| he might have made Oreſtes thew ſome marks, which ſd, 
Jphigenia ſhould have remembred ne 
8 EI Pow ES ThE bI ES - it i 0 TY % wh 
13. The Voice which Sophocles has given to a Wea- ver 
vers Shittle in his Tereus is of the ſame Nature. We 
have not Sophocles his Tereus, ſo don't know what to 
fay, to the Recognizance made by the voice of that 119 
Shittle. Tis enough to know that Ariſtotle had rea- Jus, 
ſon to damn it, and that he puts it into the Num. ir 4 
ber of the diſengenious Remembrances, and truly it but 
it were allowable to give voices to inanimate things, eli 
in order to make a Recognizance, nothing would be ons 
more eaſy; but that which ſeems very remarkable to t. 
to me, is, that Ariſtotle ſpeaks of this remembrance, and 
as of one that is without Art, but 1 think a ſpeak: hers 
ing, Shittle, would appear a very monſtrous thing in com. 
a Tragedy, and 1 ſhould be glad to know how 85 men 
phocles managed the point to make it pals, 5 ob 
Nt,” Lhe e159: f whe 
14. The third fort of Remembrance is that mh 
#5 made by the Memory, when an object ſtirs up in 17 
fome thought which produces, the Rememorance ;, 4s 1 whey 
the Cypriacks of Diczogenes where he mho ſaw. « Picl. zo Di 
ure wept, and his Tears made him Remember.) 1 hide 
have added theſe Words, And his Tears. made bn 0ſt 
Remember, for they are neceſſary to make out the WF her 
Senſe- Diceogenes was a Tragick, and Dithyrambick Hand 
Poet, he aiſo compoſed an Epopœia, and tis this lat Bi (ave. 


Wors 
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Work which Ariſtotle quotes. I don't know in 
what time he lived; we have only ſome fragments 
of his. 1 | 25 


15. Or in Alcinous; Ulyſſes hearing a Man play 
on the Harp, and remembring his former ee 
could not forbear weeping, and ſo was Remembred.] 
This is taken from the VIII. Book of the Odyſſes U- 
lyſſes being arrived at Alcinous King of the Pheces,who 
received him as nobly as poſſible, and thought only 
of diverting him. He made a great Feaſt, where 
Demodocus the Singing Man, ſung to him, the con- 
ſiderable Actions he had done at the Trojan War. U- 
ſes hearing that, could not refrain from weeping 
which Alcinous perceiving, obliged Ulyſſes to diſco- 
ver himſelf. 5910 wy 


16. The fourth ſort of Remembrance is that which 
ij made by reaſoning, as in the Coephores of Æſchy- 
Jus, where Electra reaſons after this manner, There 
is 4 Man come here who is like me, no Man is like me 
b Oreſtes, therefore Oreſtes is come.) In the Co- 
entores of eAiſchylus, Electra going to offer Libati- 
ons on Agamemnor's Tomb, (which gives the name 
to this piece) found ſome Horſes ſo like Oreſte?s, 
and ſaw all about footſteps ſo equal and conform to 
hers, that ſhe concluded from thence that Oreſtes was 
come; he uſes this reaſoning which A-iſtorle here 
mentions, but it ſeems to me not very good, A 
hug did hot ſucceed in the Implex Pieces, that is, 
Where there is a Peripetie and Remembrance too. 


17. Or as in the Iphigenia of the Sophiſt Polyides, 
lere Oreſtes argues thus, as my Siſter was ſacrificed 
% Diana, I muſt alſo be ſacrificed.) The Sophiſt Po- 
hides made a Play called Iphigenia Taurica. In which 
0eſtes was brought to the Altar to be ſacrificed, who 
"hen he was going to receive the fatal blow from the 
Hands of Iphigenia, cryed out, As my Siſter, &c. which 
Ve occaſion to theRemembrance,which is very moy- 


ig 
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and ſurprizing. This Polyides was ancienter than 7 
Euripides, and conſequently Euripides did not in. 2 
vent the ſubject of the Tragedy of Iphigenia Taxi. | 
ca, as ſome of the Learned have thought. Change | 
but the Remembrance and that Piece is always the 5 
ſame, e | 3 00 
728. In the Tydeus of Theodectes, Adraſtus make; P 
this Argumentation, Laius was gone to get News of his E 
San, he was killed on the Road. This is his Grandſon U, 
theretore*tis Oedipus's Son.] We have fpoken alrez- | Bo 
dy of Theodlectes, but as we have nothing of the ſub. Tre 
ject of his Tydens, we cannot tell how the Remem. Au 
brance was made, nor what the reaſoning was, all bin 
that we can conjecture, is, that 7 heodectes put in that ren 
iece the remembrance of Polynices, by Adraſtus in it 
bis Voyage to Argos: For that Prince being aſhamed con! 
toname his Father, by reaſon of the misfortunes which Tol 
had befallen him, ſafd only that he was the Grandſon ger 
of a King, who going to conſult the Oracle, to know 
what was become of his Son, whom he had expoſed, 2 
| was killed on the Road. On which Aaraſt us reaſons WW «ri/: 
as Ariſtotle relates. Laius went once to Delphos on a pri 
ſuch an occaſion, and was killed on the way by tit Oed. 
Son he went to enquire after, therefore this muil des.) 
be the Grandſon of Laius, and conſequently one of ogni 
Oedipuss Children. 2 
| YE „ dub je 
109. And in the Phineides, thoſe unnappy Ionen not z 
ſeeing the place.] We know neither the ſubject nor Tha 
the name of this piece; for 'tis writ fo different) der, 
that we can make but very uncertain conjectures. more: 
That is of no great conſideration, tis enough to know Wi more | 
that we ſee in this piece, theſe Women going to be etter 
ſlain, and that when they were arrived at the place ap: Wition of 
pointed for their Execution, and remeinbring it to be rent o 
the ſame place where they were expoſed, cried, that Wl 
they perceived very well that Fate had condemned 22. 
them to die, ſince they had been expoſed before in that ald | 
| 15 | place. 1865 ne 
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This made them known; to him who was to put them 
to Death, and ſo ſaved their lives. 


20. There is yet a fiſth ſort of Remembrance, which 

i; alſo made by reaſoning, and is followed by a falſe 
conſequence, which draws the Audience, as in the falſe 
Ulyſſes.) We know nothing of the ſubject of this 
Play neither; we can ſarmiſe that twas a Gallant 
who deſigning to ſurprize Penelope, ſaid that he was 
Ulyſſes, and to confirm it, pretends to remember a 
Bow, which he uſed before he went to the Siege of 
Troy, tho he had never ſeen the Bow before, the 

Audience is deceived by this propoſition, and takes 

bim for Vlyſſes, not doubting but that he would be 

remembred. This Retognizance is founded, as A. 

73/totle ſays, on a ſort of captious reaſoning, which 
conſiſts in giving for the proof of a thing, a ſingle 

Token, and ſuch an one as may deceive, for 4 Stran- 
ger might know the Bow, and yet not be Vly/es. 


21. The fineſt of all the Remembrances is that which 
ariſes from the incidents themſelves, and which cauſes 
a great ſurprize, by means of its probability, as in the 
Ocdipus of Sophocles, and the Iphigenia of Euripi- 
des.] Having explained all the different ſorts of Re- 
cognizances, he tells us which is the fineſt, and gives 
the preference to that which ariſes naturally from the 
Subject. Truly it is moſt ingenious, and as it does 
not appear to be invented, it produces gteat effects. 
That of Oedipus in Sophocles, and Iphigenia in Euri- 
þ:des, are convincing proofs of it. There is nothing 
more natural; more probable, nor at the ſame time 
more ſurprizing; but that of Oedipus is much the 
better, becauſe it ariſes more from tlie very Founda- 
tion of the Subject, and is produced in the very mo- 
nent of the Per ipetie, as we have ſaid before. 


22. Fortis very probable and natural, that Oedipus 
d be curious] 1 have added this Line, becauſe 
= veceſſary to make out the Sence, and ] think A. 

. | raft "ts 
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riſtotle ought to have wrote it. For tis blind and 
raſh curioſity which makes Oedipus s Misfortunes, 
and the unravelling of the Plot; Plutarch very aptly 
calls this curioſity, an immoderate deſire of know- 
ing every thing, and a torrent which breaks down 
all the Banks of Reaſon, which oppoſe it, 


23. This ſort of Remembrance, is the only one which 
is made, without adventitious or invented ſigns] That 
which renders theſe Remembrances ſo fine is, that 
they are made otherwiſe, than by invented or ad- 
ventitious Tokens. He calls an 77vented Sign all 
that the Poet imagines, to produce the remembrance 


without employing viſible and portable marks, and 


which is produced at once, without being prepared 
or induced by the ſubject. 


24. The beſt after theſe, are thoſe which are made by 
reaſoning.) He gives the ſecond place to thoſe, which 
are made by reaſoning, becauſe they are very often 
made without any Sign, and if they do at any time uſe 
thoſe Signs, they can be only ſuch as are drawn from 
the Subject, and not invented by the Poet. But we 


muſt take notice that the reaſoning, which cauſes 


the remembrance ought to be very juſt and exact. 
That of Adraſtus, in the Tydeus of Theodectes, and 


that of Oreſtes in the hg of Polyides, are pre. 


ferable to the reaſoning 0 


Electra in the Coephores 
of Aſchylus. | Of 4 


CHAP, 
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C HAP. | XVIII. 


What the Poet ought to obſerve for the right 
management of his Subject. Ihe bad ſuc- 
ceſs of a Piece of Carcinus for not fol- 
lowing this Rule, What onght to be done to 
form the Characters and the Manners aright. 
One muſt have an excelent Genius, or be an 
Enthuſiaſt to ſucceed in Poetry, The Fable 
ought to be form d, and Names given to the 
Actors before the Epiſodes are thought of. An 
Example taken from Iphigenia. The reaſon 
of that management. An Eſſential condi- 
tion of Epiſodes, The difference of the E- 
piſodes of Tragedy and of thoſe of Epopaia, 
The Subject of the Oayſſes made General 
and Univerſal: 


!, E ought firſt to draw the Plan of the 
'Y Subjed, to (a) write it as exactly 
as poflible, to overlook all of it ſeveral times, 
for in thus viewing carefully all its parts, as 
if we were concerned in the Action, we ſhall 
aſſuredly find what is convenient, and ſee the 
leaſt defects, and the leaſt contrarieties (b) 
which may have eſcaped us. 


* 7 
8 


(a) Fork up the Diction. (bh) VVbich ſhall not deceive you. 


U 2 2. A 
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2. A (c) certain token of the importance 
and neceſſity of this precept is, (4) che reproach 
which Carcinus received. 1 hat Poet in the 


Plan of his Subject, made Amphiaraus go out of 


the Temple without any ones ſeeing him, he 
did not take notice of this defe8t, becauſe he did not 
overl90k the whole Plan, but when that piece was 
ated in the Theater, twas Damn'd, the Au- 
dience {e) would not ſuffer that he ſhould en- 
deavour to perſwade them, that Amphiaraus 
was really gone ont, when none of them had 
ſeen him. 


The Poet mul alſo, as much as poſſible, 
imftate the Geſtures and Actions of thoſe whom 
he makes to ſpeak, for tis certain, that take two 
Men, who are of an equal Genius, he that is in 
a Paſlion ſhall be always the moſt perſualive, 
and 4 proof of this is, that he who is truly moyed 
ſhall move thoſe which hear him ; and he that 
is actually angry will never fail to excite the 


ſame () motions in the Minds of the Audience. 


Therefore a Poet to ſucceed well, ought to 
have an excellent Genius, or to be fierce, for 
the enraged are eaſily ſuſceptible of all ſorts of 


Figures and Characters, and the excellent Gent - 


uss are (g) fruitfal and Inventive. 


4. Therefore whether a Poet write on a Sub- 
ject already known, or invents a new one, tis 
neceſſary that he orders his Fable in general, 


8 * F k 


(e) Sign of this 5. (4) Carcinvs is blamed; (e) Would not bear | 


(1) The trueſt way, (&) 54 de themſelves, 
before 
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before he thinks of making his Epiſodes, and 
to (h)circumſtantiate it. Thus he will have all his 
Subject under one view. For Example, this is 
the ſubject of Iphigenia done as I mean. A young 
Princeſs is placed on the Altar to be Sacrificed, diſ- 
appears on a ſudden from the Eyes of the Spectators, 
i carried into another Country, where the Cuſtom is 
to Sacrifice Strangers to the Goddeſs who preſides 
over it. They make her Prieſteſs of that Temple. 
Some Tears after, the Brother of that Priaceſs ar- 
rives at ithe ſame place. Why did he come 
there? To obey an Oracle. This is out of the 
general and univerſal jFable. What did he 
come there for? That's out of the Subject. He 
no ſooner arrived but he is taken, But the Remem- 
brance is made in that very moment, either in 
the manner that Euripides has imagined, or (i) 
according to the veriſimilitude which Poly ides has 
very well obſerved in making that Prince ſay, 
(k) Tis not ſufficient that my Siſter has been S. cri- 
ficed, but I muſt be Sacrificed too, and 'tis that 
which faved him. | 


5. When the Fable is made, the Names muſt 
be giren to the Actors, and the Epiſodes made, 
but due regard muſt he had, that the Epiſodes 
be proper, as in (J) Oreſtes, the Madneſs which 
made him to be taken, and his deliverance by 
Expiations. 


6. The Epiſodes are ſhort in a Dramatick 
doem, but Epopœia is extended, and amplik- 


1 
_ / — 


—B 


K——— 


GA \ 


Y Put them into their due places, i) As. (k) According to the 
u militude. (1) The e ( ; 1 
U 3 | ed 
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ed by thoſe that belong to it. And truly tae 
ſubje& ot the Odyſſes, (for Example) is very 
long. A Man's abſent from his Count) ſeveral 


Tears; Neptune perſecutes him, deſtroys all bis 


Companions, jo that be remained alone. On the 
other fide all things are in diſorder in his Family. 
his Wives Courtiers ſpend all he has, and lay ſnares 
for his Son. Jo conclude, having eſcaped mam 


Stor ms, be at laſt gets. home, remembers ſome of hi; 


Servants, deceives the reſt, :e eſtabliſhes his Affairs 
Ind kills bis Enemies. | 


This is what is proper, the reſt are Ep: 
W 


Remi 
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Remarks on the XVIII. Chapter. 


i. YATE ought firſt to draw the Plan of the Sub- 
ject, to write it, as exactly as poſſible, to 


thus reviewing carefully all its parts: as if we were 
concerned in the Action; we ſhall aſſuredly find, what 
is convenient, &c.] After he has told us what Tra- 
gedy is, he explains its parts, and ſhows us, what 
we ought to follow, or avoid, in the Conſtitution 
of the Subjects, and having ſpoke of what relates 
to the Theory of this Art, he comes now to the pra- 
ctice, and tells us how we ought to begin when 
we undertake to make a Tragedy. We ought firſt ſays 
he, to draw the Plan of the Subject; and to review 
it often, there is nothing more uſeful than this me- 
thod, and tis for want of obſerving it, that we 
fall into very conſiderable Faults. I l is the 
Imitation 81 an Action, which paſſes into Reprelea- 
tation, not recitation, and Conſequently is the imi- 
tation of a viſible Action, which ought to be ex- 
poſed to the fight. The Poet ought then, "tof be 
tie firſt Spectator, to Judge well of the effects it 
will have. If he tarries till it is finiſhed, before he 
Jadges of it, 'twill be too late, and he will find it 
much harder to correct its Faults , He, ought there- 
fore to lay the Plan in as lofty Proſe as he can, and 
to take particular notice, of what is in every Act. 
When that is done, he ought to examine it, in 
reſpect to the Stage, as if he ſaw the Actors play- 
ng it, before bim, and at every thing he ſees he 
loud ask himſelf why's that done? why: ſuch an 
Actor entred ? Why he went out? And thus un- 
e's he be blind, he muſt fee the leaſt Faults and 
Contrarieties, Which may have eſcaped him, If the 
On OP Poets 


overlook all of it, ſeveral times, for in 


— 


— 
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' Poets who write now, would follow this rule, 
' we ſhould not ſee in their Plays, fo many things, 
which not only offend againſt the neceſſity and pro. 
bability, but which deceive the Eyes of the Specta. 

tors tog. | | 


— — 3 — 
r 


r „ . 


> — N 
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0 2. Is the reproach which Carcinus received, that 
\ Poet in the Plan of his Subject, made Amphiaraus go 
out of the Temple, without any ones ſeeing him, be 
tool no notice of this defect, becauſe he did not over- 
look the whole Plan.] This paſſage was corrupted in 

the Text, and I dare ſay, that I have amended it, 
as Ariſtotle writ it. The Philoſopher could not ſay 
5 Un oo yr Toy tary fadvvary* That which eſca. 
ped the Spectator, which he did not ſee : For the que- 
ition is not concerning the Audience, when the fault 
was committed, but the Poet and Ariſtotle gives 
the Reaſon, and explains the Cauſe of that deficien- 
cy. That which eſcaped the Poet, ſays he, becauſe 
the Poet did not make him paſs before their eyes, | 
read it thus, 3 wy &ovra Tor ẽꝭĩd cv. he 
plainly oppoſes za Tis aun, on the Stage d miu. 
2% Hl Oparre, to the Poet who did not ſee the Plano 
his piece, and wy op who did not fee, IS the lame 

'F thing as un 7pd iu riVeuero, which did not pals 

' before their Fre: Ariſiotle, ſays then that a certain 

„ proof of the Importance, land Neceſſity of this Pre- 

Ki cept, is, what happened to Carcinus in his Amphiarav:, 

| that Prince, had took Sanctuary in the Temple; he | 
mult needs go out: Carcinus declares that he was | 
gone out, but as he had not in the Plan of his piece 

made him go out before the Spectators, he did not 
perceive that it was contrary to all probability thut 
he ſhould go out without being ſeen, by any body: 

What a Poet may forget, who has not his firſt Plan 

rehearſed before him; ſhall be taken notice of by the 

Audience, who don't love to be cheated ; and be per. 

iwaded that they did fee, What they really did 

. | : 


. — FR * 
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3. But when that piece was acted on the Theatre, 
eas damm d. The Audience would not ſuffer, that 
he ſpould endeavour to perſwade them, that Amphia- 
raus was really gone out, when none of them had ſeen 
him.] This paſſage is worth taking notice of. None 
muſt pretend to perſwade the Audience, that they 
| fee what, they don't ſee, and that they don't ſee 
what they really behold: And this Precept is of 
larger extent, than has generally been thought, 
for it takes in, all the Probability that ought to be 
obſerved in Tragedy, and which is the ground of it. 
Tragedy is the Repreſentationof one Action only, 
from which it neceſſarily follows, that, that Action, 
ought to be publick, and viſible, and not tranſacted in 
one and the ſame place. How then ſhall any one per- 
ſwade the Audience that without changing the place 
they can ſee an action which paſſed in three or four 
different places, diſtant from one another. In theC inna 
we are ſometimes in Emilius's Houſe, and ſometimes 
in Auguſtus's Palace: Moreover,there is a Council, in 
that Princes Cloſet where the doors are ſhut. By 
what Enchantment is this done. Mr. Corneille ſays, 
that we don't take the liberty now, to draw Princes 
and Princeſſes, from their Appartments. Way 
don't we take it, and what is there that hinders us? 
Firſt of all we don't talk of what is done now, but 
what was done in that time, which we take the 
dubject of Tragedy from; thoſe Subjects are not 
taken from the Actions of modern Kings, but from 
the Fable or Hiſtory of the ancient ones: Now in 
thoſe days their manners were ſimple and their Kings 
went abroad with leſs State and Pomp than they 
do now, We ought therefore to repreſent them 
ſuch as they were; or very like, ſuch as they would 
be in this our Age. I would have Tragedy take 
its Subjects new, from the Hiſtory of the Kings 
which we know, thoſe who are moſt retired, and 
Kaſt ſeen by their people: 1 ſay, it would * 
| the 
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the Poets fault, if he ſhould not make them 2% 
out of their Chambers. Indeed they ſhould not 
do it for trifies, that is rr them; but 
that which makes the Subject of a Tragedy ought 
not to be a Trifle, but a great and a ſerious 
Action, and there is no Prince but would go out 
of his Palace on fuch an account as this. There 


ought alſo, to be good, and very preſſing rez. 
ſons to excuſe them from not going out at all. The | 


Women in Grece went abroad, leſs than the Kings 
do now; but the Tragick Poets find ſuch a neceſ. 


ſity for their going abroad, that they cannot avoid 


it, without offending againſt the Probability, tis 
therefore the Poets buſineſs, not to bring any A. 
ctions on the Stage, but what are important enough, 
to oblige Princes and Princeſſes, to appear in Pub- 


lick: all others are diſagreeable to Tragedy, and 


in no wiſe proper for the Stage, with what Pro. 
bality or rather, with what neceſſity does not Se. 


procles draw Oedipus, and Jocaſta from their Pa. 


lace, to give to his Action that unity of place, and 


viſibility (as I may fay) that was neceſſary ? | 


There 1s no Prince but may on ſuch an occaſion, 
go out ef any Country, in ſpite of any contrary 
Cuſtom. Dramatick Poem could not ſubſiſt with- 
out this; and there can never be any way of 
managing it found, which can deſtroy this Liber. 


Ty. Thoſe which Mr. Corneille has imagined are 


very faulty. The firft is that what is tranſacted in 
one Town, has the unity of place : And that that 
unity may be preſerved, by placing the Scene in Co. 
vent · Garden, and the Park: J had as lieve, 1! 
ſhould be at Rome and Madrid, for 'tis as cali: 
to ſee without changing the Place, what is tranſ- 
acted at thoſe diſtant Cities, as to ſee what hap- 


pens at two different places of London: The other | 
is that we make uſe of a Fiction of a Theatre, 
to eſtabliſh a place to Act in, as an Hall, to which 


this privilege ſhall be granted, that all that is acted 


l; 
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in it ſhall in every reſpe& the probability and ex. 
act regularity : but 'twould be better to agree on 
a place to Act in, where the Poets faults ſhould 
be counted no faults. 1 am afraid that is too much 
agreed upon already, and that our Theatre is ſuch 
a priviledged place, for we ſee very bad pieces, 
pals for good. I related what Mr, Corneille pro- 
poſed, only to ſhew that the greateſt Men may 
fall into errors, When they violate theſe Rules, and 

go from Nature and the Truth. Another Conſe- 
quence of this Precept of Ariſtotle is, that the 
Audience know, why the Actors come on the Stage, 
why they go out, and what they do in the Inter- 
valls of the Acts. As we have very few pieces, 
where this is obſerved, and we find nothing fo dit- 
ficult as to follow theſe Rules, Mr. Corneille is 
willing that the Audience ſhould know why an 
AQor goes out, when he quits the Stage: but he 
does not think it neceſſary that they ſhould al- 


ways know, why he Enters, eſpecially at the fiſt 


Scene of the firſt Act. This is the Conſequence of 
that Opinion, that the Apartment of a Princeſs , 
the Cloſet of a Prince, may be the place of the 
Scene. There is nothing more falſe. The place 
of the Scene ought to be publick, ſince the acti- 
on ought to be ſo, and that place being pub- 
lick, not one Actor ought to appear there with- 
out a neceſſity for't, and that neceſſity ought to 
be greater, and more prevalent in the firſt 
Scene, than in all the others. We may eaſily ſee 
on what neceſlity , the ancients always founded 
the opening of the Scene. Mr. Corneille is ſatisfied, 
that the Audience ſhould know, why the Actors 
go out of the place where the Scene is laid: but 
be does not think, it neceſſary, to know, what 
they do, during the intervals, neither that tis 
required that the Actors ſhould do any thing, 
during the. intervals, but is perſwaded, that they 
may lieep then, if they pleaſe, and not break the. 

conti- 
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continuity of the Action, we find Juſt the Con: 
trary, according to Ariſtotles Principles, and that 
it ceaſes to be a Tragedy, when *tis ſo, for this 
would certainly jruin all the Probability, if the 
Audience did not know what the Actors were 
doing during the Intervals; and if the Actors have 
nothing to do, pray what does the Audience ſtay 
for ? tis very odd to expect tlie ſequel of an 3. 
ction, when the Actors have nothing more to 
do, and to be intereſted, in a thing, which the 
Actors are ſo little concerned in, that they may go 
to Sleep. Tragedy never exceeds the bounds of 
Truth, or Probability; and thoſe who have a juſt 
Idea of it, had rather ſee, the firſt Scene of Oedi- 
pus, Electra, or Antigone, of Sophocles , than the 
Plays in which ſuch liberty is taken. Tragedy is 
indeed a deceiver : but not fach an one as Mr. Cor. 
neille means, to deceive the Auditor, and hinder 
him from perceiving its want of Juſtneſs, it ought | 
to have, that he may not be diſpleaſed at it, lt 
deceives only the Mob in this manner, who have 
Eyes only for the ſhow, or the Women, who judge 
of all pieces by the Sentiments, and the Paſſions, 
but it! does not deceive thoſe who have more 
knowledge, and for whom Tragedies, are general 
writ now adays, Puppets, Ropedancers, and mer- 
ry Andrews, will ſerve to pleaſe the Common Peo- 
ple. When *tis ſaid, that Tragedy is a deceiver, tis 
in praiſe of the Veriſimilitude of its Fictions and 
Paſſions, It deceives ſays one of the Ancients, by 
ſach a deceit, which makes him that deceives more 
Juſt and Excellent, than he who it does not deceive : 
and who is deceived wiſer, and more underftand- 
ing, than he who is not deceived. 15 


4. The Poet muſt alſo as much as paſſible imi- 
rate the Geſtures, and Actions of theſe, whom he 
makes to ſpeak. ] As the preceeding precept is for 
the Subject, this is for the Manners, and the pc 
5 | oo racters: 
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taders: For theſe, and the Subject, are the moſt 
important parts of Tragedy. He ſays then, that 
when a Poet Compofes, he ought to imitate the 
Geſtares, Voice, and. Air of him whom he makes to 
ſpeak, for by this means, he will find all that is 
zpreeable to the Character which he Repreſents. 
Hirace has very well explained this precept, in his 
Art of Poety. 
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Si vis me flere, dolendum eſt, 

Primum ipſi tibi. Tunc tua me infortunia ledent;, 
Telephe, del Peleu, male ſs mandata loqueris, 
Aut dor mit abo, aut ridebo. Triſtia maſtum 
Vultum verba decent: Iratum, plena minarum : 
Ludentem, laſciva; ſevernm, ſeria dictu. 
Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunarum habitum; Juvat aut impellit ad 

Iram : 5 
Aut ad humum gravi merore deducit, & angit : 
Poſt effert animi motus interprete lingua. 


FFP — A 
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* have me Weep, your ſelf muſt firſt 

egin 

peleus and Telephus, I'll then incline, | 

To pity thee, and make your ſuffering mine, 

But if you chance to act your parts amiſs, 

can't forbear to Laugh, or Sleep, or Hiſs; 

Let words expreſs the looks, the Speakers wear, 

dad, fit a mournful, and diſtreſſed Air, 

The Paſſionat, who's full of Threats, muſt Rave, 

The Gay, Laſcivious be, the Serious, Grave. 

for Nature works, and moulds, our frame 

within | 

To take all manner of Impreſions in. 

Now gives us foy, now makes us all on fire 

Now caſts as down, now Sorrow does in{pire 

and all theſe Paſlions doth the Tongue . 
J. For 
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5. For "tis certain, that take two Men, who ay 
of an Equal Genius, he that is in a Paſſion ſhall al 


ve 
ways be the moſt perſwaſive, } This is a demon. co 
ſtration. If two Men of an Equal Genius, ſhould thi 
write of the ſame Subject, he that ſhould endes. an 
vour quietly, to find out thoſe wag which were WW 22 
agreeable to that Character, and ſhould employ WM fac 
only his Ingenuity in that Search, would not ſuc- thi 
ceed ſo well as he, who ſhould employ the ſame li. Ti 
genuity, and add the Warmth and Sprightline of WW vi! 
Voice, and movements of the Geſture : and I far A 
cy tis this that Quintilian means, when he ſays, n 
in that fine Paſſage of the 3 Chapter of his Von 
Book, That tis not Exerciſe that makes it eaſe WW my 
Write, but the method alſo. *© Si non reſupini, 
© ſpectanteſque tectum, & Cogitationum mut 
© mure agitantes expectaverimus, quid obvenizt, 
© ſed quid res poſcat, quid periona deceat, qui 
* fit tempus qui Judicis animus, intuiti, human F 
* quodam modo, ad ſcribendum acceſſerimus. We 
© ſhould write much better if we did not carelt: 
iy Loll on our Beds, view the tops of them, and 
© negle& what comes into our Minds; But if we ; 
© conſider what the thing requires, what becoms 
© the Character, what is proper for that tine, 
what the Mind of the Judge is, with due t:. 
© gard had to theſe, we ſhould be able to Writ 
Men. That is to ſay, If we our ſelves were tou 7 
ed with the Paſſions we would infpire. For th © 
is called to Write like a Man, to Write other ged 
wile, is to Write like an Image. The fame Qui cker 
tilian /ays afterwards, Tis neceſſary to imutat 45 
the Paſſions often, in which the heat does wa en 
than the exactneſs. In quibus fere plas calor, qui . 
diligentia valet. Th 
6. IT 
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6. A proof of this is, that he who is truly mo- 
ved, ſhall move thoſe which hear him.] This is a 


and not to be ſenſible of the fame motions which 
agitate him, For the Soul of all Men is like, the 
ſame Inſtrument ſtrung, with ſo many Strings as 
there are Paſſions. Suppoſe two Lutes well ſet in 
Tune together, if one of the Strings be {truck that 
which is Uniſon to it will move viſibly, and will 
ive ſome ſort of motion to the other's. Tis the 
me in Mens hearts to move ſuch, or ſuch a Paſli- 
on in theirs, tis neceſſary that J touch the ſame in 
my own, Therefore Horace ſaid 


Ut ridentibus arrideut, ita flentibus adſunt 
Humans vultus, fi vis me flore dolendum eſt 
Primum ipſi ttbi, © 


Where Joy, and Sorrow put on good diſguiſe, 
We with thoſe perſons looks ſtrait ſympathize, 


begin, | 4 


7. Therefore a Poet to ſucceed well, ought to have 
an excellent Genus, or to be Furious, for the enra- 
ged are eaſily ſuſceptible of all Figures and Chara- 
ters, and the excellent Geniuss are fruitful, and 
Imventive, ) This is a juſt deciſion, Poetry is 
ſomthing Divine, and to ſucceed in it, tis neceſſa- 
ry to have a diſpoſition improved by Art, or an 
extraordinary and quick Imagination; for that 
Madneſs has the ſame effects, as an excellent Diſ- 
polition, the firſt ſupplies Sweetneſs and * . 

| | | dle 


conſtant truth, the more a Man is truly touch'd 
the more impoſſible is it for others to ſee him, 


Would'ſt have me weep, you ſure muſt firſt 
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the other furniſhes all ſorts of Inventions ; and 
thus both of them equally conduce to a perfect 
Imitation, which is the only aim of Poetry, 
When Ariſtotle ſays,” that there muſt be an en? 
cellent Nature, or fury; he means ſach as is ng 
enemy to the rules, but is lead by the Judg. 
ment. Horace takes notice of the inconveniencies 
into which the greateſt part of the Poets of his 
time fell, in not knowing this difference, and not 


believing that a Man was a good Poet, when he was 


very Mad. 


8. Therefore whether a Poet write on a Subjefl 
already known, or inverts a new one, tis neceſſary 
that be orders his Fable in general, before he thinks 
of making his Epiſodes, and to Circumſtantiate it.] 
He returns again to the Subject, and leaſt the Poets 
ſhonld imagine, that there was ſome difference in 
the management of an invented, and known Sub. 
ject, he ſays very well, that of what nature foe- 
ver the Fable be, they muſt follow the ſame me. 
thod, and firſt order the Fable in general, Th: 
Fable which makes the Subject of Tragedy, is in 
no wiſe different from ordinary Fables, as thoſe of 
eAſop, &c. except that they are in the number of 
ceaſonable Fables, 7.e. thoſe that are under the 
names of Men and Gods: Whereas thoſe of K. 
op, &c. are moral, i. e. under the names of Bealts, 
ts which they have given humane Manners. But 
they are all feigned, univerſal, and allegorical, 1 
Poet therefore ought to begin thus; he onght firſt 
of all, to order the Fable, to make it general, and 
univerſal, without Epiſodes, names, or any other 
Circumſtances, which may render it particular, 4 
riſtotle makes this very plain, by the following ex- 
alople. 3 , ll 


14 
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9. A young Princeſs is placed on the Altar to be 
ſacrificed, diſappears on a [ſudden from the eyes of 
the Spectators, ts carried into another C ountry, &c.] 
This is the Fable, or Subject of the Ibhigenia Tau- 
rica let down generally, and under one view; The 
poet may afterwards give what narnes he pleaſes to 
the Perſons, and place rhe Scene any where, where 
the ſame Cuſtoins are uſed; for the Subject is Alle- 
gorical, and Univerſal. 


10. Why aid he come there? To obey an Oracle. 
This is out of the general, and univerſal Fable, what 
did he come there for? That's out of the Subject. 
This paſſage is very remarkable; In the Plan of the 
Subject of Tphigenia 7 wuwrica, the Poet might very 
yell make that Princeſſt's Brother go into the Conn- 
ty where ſhe was, in obedience to an Oracle ; for 
that may be general, and univerſal; but he doth 
not ſay What give occaſion to that Oracle; that 
particularity had made the Fable no longer general, 
but particular. He does not put what he went to 
do there ; for that is out of the Subject. Thus 
the Poet has only the general, and univerſal Fable 
before his eyes: He afterwards diſpoſes the relt, as 
ie judges proper, and according to the names which 
he gives his Perſons. 5 


11. But the remembirance is made in that very n 
nent, either as Euripides hath imagined, o, accord- 
ing to the veriſiimilitude, which Polyides has very 
well ohſerved.] We faw in the precedeing Chap- 
ter, the difference between theſe two Remembrances, 
in Euripides, Oreſtes remembred Jpb:2cnia, by a Let- 
ter, which was very natural, but he is remembred by 
her, only; by certain tokens which the gave him, 
and this ſecond remembrance, is not near io good, 
and Ingenious, as that of Poly:des, in making Oe ſtes 
remembred, by what he ſaid, Juſt as he was govig 
to be facrificed ; that Recognizance has an infinite 
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the other furniſhes all ſorts of Inventions, ang 
thus both of them equally conduce to a perfect 
Imitation, which is the only aim of Poetry, 
When Ariſtotle ſays,” that there muſt be an en: 
cellent Nature, or fury; he means ſuch as is ng 
enemy to the rules, but is lead by the Judy. 
ment. Horace takes notice of the inconveniencies 
into which the greateſt part of the Poets of his 
time fell, in not knowing this difference, and not 
believing that a Man was a good Poet, when he was 
very Mad. | 55 


8. Therefore whether a Piet write on a Subjeft 
already known, or invents a new one, tis neceſſary 
that be orders his Fable in general, before he thinks 
of making his Epiſodes, ns. to Circumſtantiate it.) 
He returns again to the Subject, and leaſt the Poets 
ſhonld imagine, that there was ſome difference in 
the management of an invented, and known Sub. 
ject, he ſays very well, that of what nature ſoe⸗ 
ver the Fable be, they muſt follow the ſame me. 
thod, and firſt order the Fable in general. The 
Fable which makes the Subject of Tragedy, is in 

no wiſe different from ordinary Fables, as thoſe of 
Aſob, &c. except that they are in the number of 
ceaſonable Fables, 1. e. thoſe that are under the 
names of Men and Gods: Whereas thoſe of K. 
ſop, &c. are moral, i. e. under the names of Bealts, 
te which they have given humane Manners, but 
they are all feigned, univerſal, and allegorical, 

Poet therefore ought to begin thus; he onght firit 
of all, to order the Fable, to make 1t general, and 
_ univerſal, without Epiſodes, names, or any other 
Circumſtances, which may render it particular, 4 
riſtotle makes this very plain, by the following ex- 
aivple, OT | 5 


g: 4 
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9. A young Princeſs is placed on the Altar to be 
ſacrificed, diſappears on a ſndden from the eyes of 
the Spectators, is carried into another C ountry, &c.] 
This is the Fable, or Subject of the Iphigenia Tau 
rica ſet down generally, and under one view ; The 
Poet may alterwards give what names he pleaſes to 
the Perſons, and place rhe Scene any where, where 
the ſame Cuſtoins are uſed; for the Subject is Alie- 
gorical, and Univerſal. 1 


10. Why did he come there; To obey an Oracle. 
This is out of the general, and imiver{al Fable, what 
did he come there for? That's: out of the Subject. 
This paſſage is very remarkable; In the Plan of the 
Subject of Iohigenia 4 aurica, the Poet might very 
yell make that Princefſe's Brother go into the Conn- 
ty where ſhe was, in Obedience to an Oracle; for 
that may be general, and univerſal; but he doth 
not ſay what gave occaſion to that Oracle; that 
particularity had made the Fable no longer general, 
but particular. He does not put what he went to 
do there ; for that is out of the Subject. Thus 
the Poet has only the general, and univerſal Fable 
before his eyes: He afterwards diſpoſes the reſt, as 
ie judges proper, and according to the names which 
he gives his Perſons. 


11. But the remembrance is made iu that Very nw 
nent, either as Euripides bath imagined, or accord- 
ing to the veriſtmilitnde, which Polyides has very 
well obſerved; ] We faw in the precedeing Chap- 
ter, the difference between theſe two itemembrances; 
In Euripides, Oreſt CS reinembr ed 7 P12: penta, by at Let- 
ter, which was very natural, but he is remembred by 
her, only, by certain tokens which the gave him, 
and this ſecond remembrance, is not near io good, 
and Ingenious, as that of Poly:des, in making Oe tes 
remembred, by what he ſaid, Jult as he was goirg 
to be faerificed; that Recognizance has an infinite 
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advantage over the other, in all reſpects, and tis im. 
poſſible not to perceive it. 


12. When the Fable is made, the Names muſt be 
given tothe Actors,and the Epiſodes made.] *Tis very 
cafie to diſcern, the reaſon of this management. 10 
ter the Fable is formed, the names muſt be given to 
the Actors, before the Epiſodes are made; for if thoſe 
from whom the names are borrowed, have done any 
remarkable actions, the Poet ſhould endeavour, tc, 
make uſe of them, and accomodate thoſe truths tothe 
ground of his Fable, which is a pure Fiction: And take 
ali the advantages poſſible, to render that feigned a&i- 
on more probable, according to the rules of Art, and 
to mix it, with the truth of the Hiſtory. | 


Horace, has admirably explained this in the tue 
following Verſes. 


Altquc ita mentitur, fic veris falſa remiſcet, 
Primone medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. 


And mixes Truth and Fiction skillfully, 
That nothing in the whole may diſagree, 


1 be Fiction is the Fable the Truth are the Epiſodes, 


drawn from the real actions of thoſe, from whom the 


names are borrowed, This is the Secret of Dram: 
tick, and Epic Poem. If we ſhould give to the Peron: 
of that Fable, that Ariſtotle mentions, any other names 
than Iphigenia, Oreſtes, Pylades, and ſhould for ex- 
ample call the Princeſs, Jeptha's Daughter, tis plain, 
that the Epiſodes which Euripides has uſed, would 
not be agrecable, to the Hiſtory of that Princeſs, and 
others muſt be choſen out of the Hiſtory of her fa 
mily. If Homer might have done the ſame, and give 
other names in his Fable, the Fable had not changed its 
nature, but the Epiſodes muſt have been different, tor 
they muſt be proper as Ariſtotle goes on to explain. 


13. Bar 


02 | 
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13. But due regard muſt be had, that the Epiſodes 
he proper. ] The Epiſodes muſt be proper, that is, taken 
from the very foundation of the Fable, in relation to 
the names of the Perſons, and that thoſe be ſo link't 
with the Fable, which is rendered particular, by this 
impoſition of names, that the Epiſodes cannot be left 
out; In a word they ought to be neceſſarv, and na- 
tural parts of the action it ſelf; ſo that if after the 
Fable was made the names given, and the Epiſodes 
added, other names were Men, the Epiſodes ſhovld 
not be proper, but muſt neceſſarily be changed. The 
following example will give a great light to this 
matter, 


o 


14. As in Oreſtes, the madneſs which made him be 
taken, and his deliverance by expiations,] To ſhew us 
what proper Epiſodes are, Ar ſtole, quotes two, 
which Euripides uſed in the abovementioned Fable: 
the firit is the acceſs of the madn.{s which cauſcd 
Oreſtes to be ſeized by the Shepherds. One of the 
dhepherds who brought Oreftes and Fylades to Iphige- 
nia, tells her. That, during thoſe things, one of thoſe 
Strangers tore his Hair, and trembling caſt himſelf in. 
to a deep ſighing, his fury encreaſed, and he cried out; 
with a terrible noiſe, ſee that Fury, ſee hom ſhe falls on 
ne, to deſtroy me! Look how ſhe excites all the Serpents 
ſhe is accompanied with, againſt me, behold the other, 
too, who ig encompaſſed with Fire, and all bedawb'd 
with blood! Look! fee how ſhe comes! She's griping in 

er arms my Dear Mother, whom ſhe's going. to throw 
on the craggy Rocks good Gods Pm loſt ! whither 
jpall I fly ? at the ſame time he changed his counte- 
nance, and did not ſeem tobe the ſame Man, Some- 
times he bellowed like a Bullzthen ſomttimes roared out; 
like a Fury: As for our part; we were diſmaid; and 
fearing that we (hould all be killed, thought o nothing but 
hiding our ſelves, and flying from his foght *; but in 4 
moment, he drew his Swe, and caſt himſeli into the 
maſt of our Flocks, where he made ſuch a ſlaughter; 
that the foam of the Sea, was red with the blood, and he 
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allarmed the neighbouring Villages, not thinking that 
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hoped by ſuch a ſacrifice to appeaſe the enraged Golldeſ. 


fes. All of us, who were there, ſeeing our Flocks thy: 
miſujed, armed for our defence, and with sur Horn, 


a few fearful Shepherds were ſufficient to reſiſt two ſuch | 
Corragions Strangers, our number preſently encreaſed, 
when this youngman being alittle recovered from hi; 
raging, fell down foaming at the month, we taking 
our advantage of this ſeized on him that was left alone, 
&c. This is the firſt Eggode, the ſecond is the de. 
liverance of Oreſtes, by means of expiations : For 
Iphigenia made uſe of this pretence to ſave him. She 
told the King Thoas, that thoſe Strangers being ſtain- 
ed with doineſtick Murder conld not be agreeable 
victims, till th:y were waſhed in the Sea, and that 
the Statue of the Goddeſs muſt bealſo waſh'd, becauſe 
it had been profaned, by the preſence of thoſe Mur- 
derers, Thoas commended the Piety, and care of the 
Princeſs, and give her liberty, to make thoſe purih- 
cations, as ſhe pleaſed. Iphigenia, Oreftes, and 
Pylades, taking the opportunity embarked, and car- 


ried along with them the Goddeſſes Statue. We ſee * 
plainly, that if other names than Oreſtes and Tphige- 1 
nia, had been given to the Perſons, theſe Epiſodes * 
would not be proper and agreeavle to the Fable, they Wl , 
not being drawn from the Subject, and conſequently Wh; Ty 
manifeſt that the Epiſodes ought to be made, after 7s 
the names are impoſed, if we would have them con. Ke 
venient and make a part of the action. But you may Wi | 
lay, cannot the Epiſodes be made before the giving 2m 
the names to the perſons ? it may be done, but thok 3 n 

Ao : 2 : IN 
Epiiodes will be general, and univerſal, and no ways BMW * 
contribute to render the action credible, and give it g. 7 
all the appearance of Truth: This is one of the great © 
eſt defects of moſt of our Tragedies; the Epilodes oi 
are general, and would agree as well with the Fable er 
tho the perſons had other names. The Author of ti e the 
Treatik on Epick Poem was much deceived in Ul n my 
paſlage. nitho 


Fn 
15. 1 mon 
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15. The Epi ſodes are ſhort, in a aramatick Poem 
but Epopœia, zs extended and amplified by thoſe thot 
bclong to it.] The Epiſodes of a Tragedy, ought 
to be infinitely ſhorter, than thoſe of an Epick Poem, 
for thele:two reaſons ; The firſt is, That Tragedy is 

much ſhorter, ſince tis confined to one Courſe of the 

Sun, but an Epick Poem has no ſet time. The ſe- 
cond is, becauſe Tragedy is a repreſentation, and - 
Epick Poem a recitation, and this is the reaſon why 
| it ought to be extended and amplified by its E- 
pilodes. 4 


16. And truly the ſubject of the Odyſſes, (for ex- 
ample) is very long.] I fancy Ariſtotle writ, and 
truly (for example) the ſubject of the Odyſſes, is not 
very long; for if we conſider that ſubje by it ſelf, 
without the Epiſodes, *tis not longer than that of 
hhizenia, but when Ariſtotle ſays, that the ſubject 
5 very lone, he conſidered the ſubject, with all the 
Circumſtances and Epiſodes which make the length 
fit, and inform us alſo that the Circumſtances arc 
bo leſs of the Action than the Subject it ſelf. 


A man is abſent from his Country ſeveral years, 
Neptune per ſecures him, &c.] This is the Subject of 
It 0dyſſes, ſimple and without any Epiſodes, re- 

iced under one view, according to the method he 
kstaught us: The Fable is general and univerſal, 

dere is neither Name, Country, or Perſon, and the 

bet, may give what he pleaſes to it. 


iS, This is what is proper, the reſ are Epiſodes.] 
ers abſence and Neptune's anger, the loſs of that 
ces Companions, the disorders of his Family, 
Storms he was in, his return, and reſtabliſhment, 
© the parts which A-ri//orle calls proper, becauſe 
are parts of the Action, and cannot be chang- 
without overthrowing the Defign, deſtroying the 
and making another Poem. Thereſt ſays he 
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changing the Fable; thus the Epiſodes were at firſt 


depended entirely on the Poet, whether he would 


tis no longer a ſimple, but an Epiſodick Action, and | 


ect, as the Author of the Treatiſe of Epick Poem, 


are the Epiſodes, as the adventures of Antiphae; 
Polyphemus, C:rce, the Sirens, Scylla, Charybdis, 
Calypſo, and Alcinous Homer was at liberty, to 
have uſed any other Epiſodes,inſtead of theſe, without 


proper, and neceſſary parts of the Subject, ſince it 


ule them or no, but Homer knew how to make them 
proper and neceſſary. by render ing them parts of the 
Action; we mult take notice, that the Epiſodes are 
not added to the principal Action, but only dilate 
and encreaſe that principal Action; that is to ſay, 
that every part of the Fable, being told ſingly, is 
the matter and grounds of an Epiſode, but related 
with all the Circumſtances of Time, Place, Perſons, 


thereby rendered proper and neceſſary to the Sub. 


has very well explained. 
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CHAP. Mx. 


Of the Plet and the unravelling. The four 
forts of Tragedy, The Injuſtice of the A- 
thenians. Tragict Poets excellent, in the 
ſeveral forts, How Plays may be alike, or 
different, whether by the management, or 
the ſubject, Epick mixtare is vitious in 
Tragedy, the reaſon, and proof of this truth. 
Praiſe of Aſchy lus and Euripides, the 
reaſon of the. ill ſucceſs of ſome of Aga- 
thon's Pieces. Simple unravellings may 
be Tragical and agreeable. Agathon”s ſaying 
on the veriſimilitude. What the Choras 
ig, and all it ought to do, *Tis an efien« 
tial part of Tragedy. Sophocles blamed, 
and Euripides praiſed, for their Chorus's. 
Strange Songs introduced by Agathon. 


How thoſe forreign Songs are vitious. 
N whole Tragedy is com poſed, of 


1. (a) 

a Plot, and the unravelling it. 
The incidents which happen without, and 
very often part of thoſe, which the Poet draws 
from the Subject make the Plot, all the reſt i: 
the unravelling. 


ts am. 


—— 


(4) The Plot is in every Tragedy. 
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he, 


2. I call the Plot all that part of the Tra. 
gedy, com the beginning to that place where 
the affairs change their face. (b) 1 call the 
unravelling all that is from that change, to the 
end, For example, in the Lynceus of Theodettes, 

all chat happens till the taking that Prince (c) 
is the Plot; and the uhiravel ling (4) begins 


at the place her that Child complains Of his ! 
Death, and accuſes the De dns of Cruelty and u- [ 
juſeice. 

3. We have Gal; that Tragedy has four parts, 2 
There are alſo font ſorts of Tragedy, The 1 
arſt is the implex Tragedy which conſiſteth C 
entirely in the Peripetie and Remembrance, if 
The ſecond is the Patheticx, as (e) Ajax, and Ir 
the Jriont. The third, is the Moral a 17 
the Phthiotides, and Pelers. Tg conclude the 0f 
fourth, as Pherecydes, and Promethus, and all it 
that is tranſacted | in Hell, | A 

by 

4.We honld endeavour to ſucceed in all theſe 6 
four ſorts, or at leaſt (f) in the greateſt part on 
of them, and the moſt important, eſpecially pa 
now, when every one pretends to (g) Criti- de, 
ciſe on the Poets, For becauſe there 8 been 1 
excellent Men in every one of theſe kinds. tis and 


expected that one only, ought to ſurpaſs al 
that they have done, in what was proper and 
particular to themſelves. 


. — 


* 


| {6 ) To proſperous. (c) Tity:. (d) From his requiring of dcatb 
70 lb. end. (6) Ajaces, (f) Mi and the chic A. (2) Blame. 


5. 6 
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3 

It ſeems to me unjuſt to ſay that a piece 

is the ſame with or different from another, be- 

cauſe the ſubject, is the ſame or different. 5; 

n opinion would be more reaſonable to ſay 

that, of pieces whoſe Plot and unravelling are 
the ſame or different. 


6. Moſt of the Poets after they have laid the 
Plot well, unravel it very ill; but they ought 
to ſucceed in one as well as the other. 


7. Above all, they ſnould remember very well, 
:3 has been often ſaid already, not to make a 
Tragedy with an Epick Ch) Complication. 1 
call an Epick Complication a Complication of 
ſeveral Fables, as if all the Iliad ſhould be put 
into one Tragedy. In an Epick Poem (i) eve- 
part receives its juſt magnitude, by reaſon 
of the length of the Poem; but in Tragedy 
it happens quite otherwiſe than was expected: 
And ( we may be-convinced of this truth, 
by the ill ſucceſs of thoſe who have pur 
(for example) all the deſtruction of Troy into 
one piece, and not managed that ſubject in 
parts, as Euripides treated his Niobe, and Me- 
dea, (1) or as eAjchylus did for they either 
aw their Pieces damn'd, or were overcome, 
and this was the only cauſe of Agarhens misfor- 
fortune, for otherwiſe all thoſe Poets are admi- 
rable in their Peripeties and ſimple unravel- 
Ungs, which are Tragical, and () cauſe a 
great deal of pleaſure, For the Tragical and 


* 


_— —_— 


cb) Hſtem. (i) There. (k) A fignof it is. (1) Mr. Gaulſton's 
dition is alſo agairft Mr. Dacier in this place, fee the remark. 
m) 4nd of common bumnanity. | 


agree- 
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agreeable are found to ether: ( for example) we ſec 
a wiſe Man, but wicked, that is deceived, xy 
a Siſyphus, or valiant but unjuſt Man that is con- 
quered. All this is probable, for as . 
thon ſays. There are in the Probability ſeveral 
things which happen contrary to the Probability. 


8. The Chorus muſt () alſo take the part of | 


an Actor, ſo that it makes one of the whole, 
and fing nothing, but what is agreeable to the 
Subject, and which concurs with the advance- 
ment of the action, as in Sophocles, and not as 
in Euripides. In all the other Poets tis yer worſe ſo; 
the Chorus's (o) belong no more to the Subject 
they treat of, than to any other Tragedy. ()) 
Tis for this reaſon, that they ſing Songs which 
are inſerted without any relation, Agathon 
was the firſt that introduced this Mal- practice. 
However what difference is there between ſing- 
ing ſuch adventitious Songs, and tranſporting 
any long diſcourſe or Epiſcde entirely, from 
one piece to another. e 


—— — 


3 —_ 


(n) Be eſteemed one of the ARors. (oO Which are given. (p) Where- 


Fore at tis time. 


Rematk 
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Remarks on Chap. XIX. 


I, A whole Tragedy is compoſed of a Plot, and 

an Unravelling it, The Incidents which hap- 
pen without, and very often, part of thoſe which the 
Poet draws from the Subject, make the Plot, all the 
reſt iſ the Unravelling. After Ariſtotle has taught how 
a Fable ought to be formed, the Names given to 
the Actors, and the Action made Epiſodick, he 
comes to the two parts of the Fable, which are the 
Plot and the Vnravelling. The Plot comprehends 
all the Obſtacles which traverſe the deſigns of the 
principal Perſon, or Perſons, if there be more than 
one. Moſt part of theſe hindrances are generally 
forreign, that is, which the Poet takes out of the 
fable; there are ſome alſo which are proper to 
the Fable, as in the phigenia Taurica, the Shep- 
herds who take Orefes, make one of theſe forreign 
Obſtacles, and the Madneſs which carried him to 
fall on their Ftocks, is a natural and proper one. 
The Plots of the Ilias, Odyſſes and eAncids, have 
more *of the forreign Obſtacles than any other 
pieces, bat although they are forreign, and out 
of the Fable, the Poet fo appropriates them to 
the Action, that they ſeem to be proper and ne- 
ceſſary parts: For the Unravelling, like an Epiſode, 
ought always to ariſe naturally from the Subject. 


2. I call the Plot, all that part of the Tragedy, 
from the beginning to that place, where the Aﬀeurs 
begin to change their Face.] The Plot comprehend: 
the greateſt part of the Tragedy, for it generally 
takes in the four firſt Acts, and ſometimes the grea- 
teſt part of the fifth; in a word, it laſts ſa long 
that the SpeRator is in ſuſpence concerning. the 
ifſue of his Heroes deſigns, and the Obſtacles 
which hinder him. In Mr. Racine's Iphigenia, 
and Phedra, as in the Hippolytus and. Iphigenia of 
Euripides, the Plot holds till the laſt Sees 
oy |  Where- 
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where the Unravelling is made: and this is much 
finer than where the Plot goes no farther than the 
middle of the fourth Act; for then 'tis very diff. 
cult, if not impoſſible, to keep the reſt from being 
dull and flat. - 


3. I call the Unravelling, all that is from that 
change to the end.] The Unravelling begins when 
all the Obſtacles ceaſe, and the doubts are cleared 
up: and it ought to be a neceſſary or a probable 
conſequence, of all that preceded, and the ſhorter 
and quicker turn it has, 'twill be the more agree- 
able, provided 'it be not precipitate and deficient 
as Ariſtophanes ſpeaks of the Cataſtrophe, 


4. For Example, in the Lynceus of Theodectes, 
all that happens be fore the taking that young iPrince, 
16 the Plot, and the Unravelling begins at the place, 
where the Child complains of his Death, &c.] 
You may ſee what has been ſaid concerning the 
Subj2&t of this piece, in the XII. Chapter; tis 
probable, that thoſe lamentations which Huceus 
made, on his dying, ſtirred up the People,” and 
cauſed a Sedition, by which that Prince's Life was 
faved, and Danaus deitroyed. 

5. ie have ſaid that Tragedy has four parts, 
chere are alſo fou forts of Tragedy.] This Article 
is perhaps the molt difficult in the whole Art of 
Poetry. I ſhould be too tedions to repeat all which 
has been ſaid on it to no purpoſe, and ſhall there- 
fore deliver only my own Sentiments. Ariſtotle 


lags it down as à fundamental, that Tragedy bas 


four principal parts of Quality. The 'Swbjc@, 
the 7lanrers, the Sentiments and the Diction: for 
don't count here either the Decoration or the 
Muitck. To theſe four parts he added, the Re- 
comiLance, the Peripetic and the Paſſion 5, but of 
theſe ſeven, there are only three which are com- 


mon to all Tragedies in general; the Subject, the 


Seuti- 
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gentiments And the Diction. There remain four, 
did. the Peripetie, the Recognizance, the Paſſion, 
and the Manners, and theſe four produce the four 
forts of Tragedy which Ariſtotle here ſpeaks of; 
| That which hath a Peripetie and Remembrance is 
the implex Tragedy; as Oedipus, Electra, Iphigenia 
Twice, That which hath neither of them, is the 
| {imple Tragedy, which expoſes the Subject as it 
goes on, With a ſimple Plot and a {imple Unravel- 
ing; as the Prometheus of e/Ejchylns, the Phorcydes 
and all thoſe pieces which are made about the Sto- 
ries of the Infernal Regions. Theſe are the two 
principal ſorts of Tragedy, which are again each 
of them divided into two, for they may be either 
Pathetick or Moral. Ariſtotle calls thoſe pieces 
where there is Paſſion, Pathetick; that is, where 
there are Deaths, Wounds, Torments, Cc. the 
Ajax of Sophocles is Simple and Pathetick, and his 
Oedipus Implex and Pathetick at the fame time. To 
conclude, the Moral Tragedy is that which whether 
id be Implex or Simple, doth not expoſe Deaths, 
Wounds or Torments : but on the contrary, the 
happineſs of ſome Perſons, who are commendable 
for their virtue. The Jon of Euripides, ſeems to 
ie to be an Implex and Moral piece. This is all 1 
55 to ſay on this paſſage, which was certainly very 
Obicure. | 5 


6. As Ajax, and Ixion.] He fays Ajax and 1xi- 

en in the Plural Number, becauſe there were a great 

many pieces on thoſe Subjects. The 4jax of So- 
pbocles is Simple and Pathetick. 


7. The third is the Moral, as the Phthiotides and 
Peleus.] The Moral Tragedy, is that which is made 
to reform the Manners, and always ends with a hap- 
py Cataſtrophe, it may be as the Pathetick, either 
Implex or Simple. We know neither the Subject 
of the Phrhbierides, nor Peleus, for thoſe Tragedies 
ave been loſt a long time, *Tis probable, that the 

| 8 Phthiotideg 
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Phthiotides were Maidens whoſe Vertue preſerve 
them from ſome eminent danger. As for Peleus we 
know, that the Wife of Acaſtus, being unable to ob- 
lige him to anſwer her Paſſion, would take him of 
and to that end, accuſes him to her Husband, of at. 
tempting to force her. Acaſtzs,to revenge that Affront, 
expoſes Peleus to the wild Beaſts on the Mountain be- 
lion; but Fupiter, who is the Protector of Innocence, 
ſent him a Sword by Vulcan or Chiron, with which he 
delivered himſelf, and became Maſter of Ac aſtus; 
Kingdom. The Gods delivered him from many o- 
ther Dangers, and married him to Theris, And 
tis on this change of Fortune, that Pindar ſays in the 
third Ode of his Pythonicłs. _ 


Et 
AS vow Tis Exel, 


@yaror dH eg dd 
Xpn @pds patkapewy 
TulyavorÞ £9 mage! 


Tt any has an upright Heart, tis he, 
Shall be made bleſt with all Felicity. 


8. To conclude, the fourth, as the Phorcydes, Pro- 
metheus.] That which cauſed a very great diff 
culty in this paſſage, was, that Ariſtotle has not put 
the name to this fourth ſort of Tragedy, or tis loſt, 
but tis eaſy to ſupply it from the XXVI. Chapter, 
where the Philoſopher ſays exprelis|y, that there 
are as many forts of Epopœia, as Tragedy, and names 
theſe four, the [mplex, the Simple, the Moral, and 
the Pathetick. Therefore this laſt, which is not 
named here, muſt be the S:mple, ſince he names tie 
other three, and we heed only look. on the pie 


/ 
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he quotes, to be convinced of this. We have A 
Hiss Prometheus, which is without doubt a Sim- 
ple Tragedy, for it only ſhews Prometheuss ſuffer- 
ings withont any Remembrance or Peripetie: Tis 
dimple and Pathetick. 


Gifters, Daughters of Phorcys, who was Son of the 
Occan and the Earth: they were old from their 
Birth,and had only one Eye among them, which they 
uſed in their turns. They dwelt under ground, in 
the extreme parts of Scythia, Aſchylus made a 
Tragedy on theſe fine Ladies, for as Ariſtotle took 
notice in another place, the Poets made Tragedies 


in the Story of. Perſeus who went to ſteal their Eye 
away from them, that he might find out the way 


Coy gon J. 


10. And all that is tranſacted in Fell.] That is 
toſay, and all the Tragedies which treat of thoſe 
dubjects, whoſe Stories are taken from Hell, for 
tie Antients brought on their Stages, the puniſh- 
ments of thoſe who were tormented there; fo E 
(hl made a Tragedy of S:/ypbas roling his Stone. 
There is a very notable paſſage of Lucian on this 
in his Treatiſe of Dancing; where he ſays that 
a Buſfoon, a Dancing Maſter, ought to know all the 
Subjects of the Tragedies of Hell, the puniſhments 
1 the wicked, and the cauſes of thoſe puniſhments: 
[2 {friendſhips of Theſeus and Pirithous, which 
was preſerved even there. Toconclude, all that Ho- 
ver, Heſiod, and the other Poets have invented, but 
hefty the Tragich © _ ES: roy 
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9. As the Phorcydes.] The Phorcydes were three 


on any ſort of Subjects, Probably Æſchylus brought 


which led to certain Nymphs, who had Claws, 
which he had occaſion to make uſe of againſt the 
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IT, We ſhould endeavour to ſucceed in all theft 
foi ſorts, or at leaſt, in the greateſt part of them 
and the moſt important.] Arijtotle does not ſay 
that a Poet ought to gather all theſe four forts 
into one Tragedy, for that would not have doe 
well; for can a Tragedy be at the ſame time both 
implex, and ſimple? But he ſays, that a Poet 
ſhould endeavour, to make good Pragedies, in e. 
very one of theſe kinds, or at leaſt in moſt of them, 
and the moſt important. That is in the implex, 
Moral, and Pathetick. I know that one Tragedy 
may have all theſe qualifications, and be implex, Mo. 
ral, and Pathetick; but tis likely that one of theſe 
quaktics will predominate over the reſt, and give 
it its name. "Ariſtotle ſpeaks here of Tragedies, 
in wich one of theſe qualities principally reins, 


12. Ana eſpecially now, worn every one pretend; 
72% Criticize or the Ports, } This place teaches us, 
that the Athentans, who being ſpoiled, by the fine 
pieces, they had of Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Eur. 
prides, who were excellent Poets in their fever: 
ways, were fo nice and delicate, that they wanted 
a Poet equal to them all, Ariſtotle complcins, o 
this injuſtice, not in that nature, for he uſes a term, 
which J have tranflated Criticixe, which ſignifes 
to accuſe wrongfally : Litigiouſly to find fault with, 
ovzogayo/r4 * notwitliſtanding which, he adviſes th: 
Poets, to endeavour their fatisfaction, and certain. 


to attain it: we are not ſo unjuſt as the Arena; 
but are well ſatisfied if thole who write now, come 
near Mr. Corneille, or Mr. Racine, and never ex 
pect that any one, ſhould ſurpaſs thoſe two in thei: 
ways. We ſare more en in our deſes. 
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13. For becauſe there have been excellent Men in 
every one of theſe Kinds. | Thole who were excellent 
jn theſe kinds were e £ſchylzzs, Sophocles and Enri- 
pides, who as Cicero well obſerves, are all very dif- 
ferent, and yet very excellent. The entire Paſſage 
m lis third Book of an Orator is as follows. Una 
fngendi ,t ars, in qua præſtantes fuerunt Myro, Po- 
ycletes, Lyſppus, qui omnes inter je difſimiles fue- 
unt, fed ita tamen, ut neminem ſui velis eſſe diſſimilem. 


Levis, Apelles, Aglaophon, neque eorum qui ſauam 
ej, cui quidquam in ſua arte deeſſe videtur. Et ſi hoc 
in lis quoque mutis artibus oft mirandum, & tamen 
verum; quanto adimirabilius in Oratione & Lingua, 
que cum in iiſdem verbis ſententiiſque verſetur, ſum— 
nas Fabet diſſimilitudines? non fic ut alii vituperandi 
fint, ſed ut ii, ques conſtat eſſe laudan los, in diſiari 


genere laudantur. Idque primum in Poetis cerni licet, 


quam inter ſe Eſchylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 4 


ſmili ſcribendi genere tribuatur. There is lut one Art 
f Sulptare, in which Myro, Polycletes, aud Lyſip- 
pus, were excellent, altho 1 one from another, 
bu ſo, that none wenld have had any of them to have 
been at herwiſe, than what he was. Il ere is but one Art 


and Reaſon of Painting; Yet Leuxis, Apelles, and 


ſeems to have wanted any thing, that was ne-ej/ary to his 
Art, T:ough this is 10 be admired in theſe mute Arts, 
tun one der true. How much more wonderſul is it then, 


w find the ſame Differences in Diſcourſe, ich uſes 
lined; but that thoſe who are praiſe-wirthy deſerve it 


in the Poets; kow different are Æſchylus, Euripides, 
«nd Sophocles from one another and yet they all de- 
ſerve equal praiſe in their differins ways of Writing. 
theſe three Poets are different in their Style, and 
hope none will take it 1 8 that 1 ſpeak of 


Una eſt ars, ratioque picturæ diſſimillimi tamen inter ſe 


fal fe ; quanqua m omnibus par pene laus in diſ- 


Aglaophon, were very unlike one another, yet none 


the ſame Words and Thoughts, not that any are to be 


in their ſeveral kinds. And this is chiefly diſcernable. 


It, 
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it now, (though *ns not what properly belongs to 
this place) as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus has exphai- 
ned it in his excellent Treatiſe of the Compoſi- 


tion or placing of Words. That Author ſhows us t 
that there are three Differences, which diftinguih 
all Writers of what Nature ſoever. The firſt i; 
the Character, which he calls Kung h, that is rude 
and negle sed, which has leſs of Art, than Nature, I 
and where the Paſſions are better noted, than the [ 
Manners. Thus is the Character of 2ſc/yls for t 
a Tragedian ; . Pindar tor a Lyric Poet: and Thu). d 
dides for an Hiſtorian. The ſecond Character 1; 
that which he calls Soth and Flirid, when there 4 
1s. nothing, that grates the Ear, nothing that i; F 
rude, bry:baftf, or out of place, where Art hides j 
Nature, and the Manners are better deſcribel, . 
than the Paſſions. This is the Character of Emi- th 
pides, Heſiod, Anacreon, and Iſocrates. The third I: 
is that, Which is called the Mean, becauſe it is in 11 
the Middle between the other two, and is com- to 
poſed of the beſt of both of them. This Character Nc 
is the more eſtimable, becauſe tis the moſt fruitful, art 
and tis that of Sepkccles, Herodotus, Demuſthenes, tr: 
_ Ariſtotle, and Plato. Put Homer is the Original of in 
all theſe. There is no place in his Poems, where un 
the Mixture of theſe Characters does not give 4 the 
wonderful Pleaſure. Thoſe Writers who have all 
imitated him, are admirable, when taken alone, m. 
but compared with Homer, fall infinitely ſhort of 4 
mm. But to return to our Paſſage, if theſe three BMW tha 
Poets A ſciylus, Sophucles, and Euripides are dif- ay 
ferent in their Style and Compoſition, they ar ere. 
not leſs to in the Manner of their Imitation, and ma. 
by the Quality of their Ficces, as Arifotle here al: this 
turcs us. IIis to be with'd, that he wou'd have cx- WW one. 
plained this Difference. He thought without doubt, WW Ch: 
that *twould be necdleſs, ſince twas ſufficienth if 
known in his time; But as at preſent we are n. 
Urcly Tenorant of it, I hope all will be plcaſed at Bi & 7+ 
my Eudcavours,to ſupply what he ſhould have ms F779 


Ahl, 
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A ſchylus, Sephecles, and Euripides have all of them 
made theſe four forts of Tragedics, and cach of 
them excelled in one kind only, The Queſtion 
than 18, to find ont, in what fort each of them 
them was particularly Eminent. I fancy that 
eAjchylins is not ſo good for the I plex piecce, 
that 18, thoſe winch have both a Peripetie, and Re- 
membrance, not for the Moral, which ſimply ex- 
pole to view the Happineſs of tome Perfon, as for 
the ſimple Pathetick, that is, for thoſe, which ſhow 
diſmal Cataſtrophes, with a continual Coherence. 
For example, his Proretherrs and his ſeven Captains 
gainſt T hebes, are in my Judgment, finer than his 
Agamemnon, and luis Coephores. The Remembrance 
in that laſt piece is ſo bad, that Euripides cou'd not 
forbear jering lim, and hath abuſed the Gravity of 
the Theatre, by thoſe Satyncal rag which he 
hath uſed againſt the Coephores, in hs Electra. We 
muſt confeis; that Tragedy, but beginning then, 
to ariſe from its Chaos and Confuſion, he could. 
not ſucceed ſo well, in thoſe Implex picces, winch 
are the moſt diff cult in all the Art. On the con- 
wary, Euripides did certainly ſuccced much better 
in theſe, but that was not his Excellence; he was 
much better for the Moral ones, where he mix'd 
the Paſſions admirably well. Sophecles excelled thein 
all in the Implex ; ſo that we may eaſily deter- 
nune, that Sophocles is greater than Euripides, and 
Aſchzlus: that Euripides is next to Sophecles, and 
that e ſchylus is the laſt, This is what I have to 
lay, concerning the Difference between theſe three 
gat Poets, as twas in Ariſtotles tine. Perbaps 1 
may be decaved ; for 'tis no caſy Matter, to decide 
tus nghtly. I ſhall be very much obliged to any 
one,that will give a better Account of theſe difterent 
Characters, and free me from my Error. 
14. It ſeems to me unjuſt to ſay, that a piece is the 
ſame nith, or different from another, becauſe the Sulject 
in the ſame, or different. In wy Opinion tnould be 
more reaſonable, to ſay that, of pieces, whife Plot and 
mraveliing are the ſame or differen, | L have enlarg d 
| | . 2 pecte 4.4 


ſtotle condemns here another piece of Injuſtice in 


the Plot, and the Unravelling ; for two pieces, 
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Ariſtotles Thought, to render it intelligible. J haye 
alſo added one Word, which was neceſſary, and 
wznting ; for I read it, &r Y avly 5 dann. Ari. 


the Athenians ; who believing that the pieces were 
alike. hen the Subjectwas the ſame, and that they 
were different, when the Subjects were different, 
did not reh{h thoſe pieces, which were made on 
ti oſe Subjects, which had been treated of before: 
Therefore the Philoſopher endeavours, to remove 
that unjuſt Prejudice, by telling them, that they 
muſt not look on the Subjects of the picces, to 
know whether they were alike or no, but mind 


tho on different Subjects, may be alike it tho! the n 
Plot, and Unravelling of thoſe two pieces be the 0 
ame. eAſciylus, Euri ides, and Sophocles, all three I 
wrote of the Death of Feyſttes and Chremnfra; U 
but we cannot ſay, but that they are three different L 
pieces, becauſe there is neither the ſame Plot, no: Wl Y 
the fame Unravelling. And to ſay ſomething | [0 
that comes nearer to our ſelves, Sophocles, and Mi. 5 
Corneille have both wrote of Oedipus, *tis the ſame & 
Subject, and yet they are very different Plays WW ** 
Mr. Racine has brought Hippolytus, and Ithigenia on WM N 
the Stage after Euripides. He hath alſo furniſted 4. 
Ins Pieces with all the beautics of the Greek ones = 
and hath followed a Conduct not very different * 
from that Author; nevertheleſs the Plays are dit. 8 
terent, becauſe they have not the fame Plot, and tl, 
the way of Unravelling it. Chryſirpus made 3 in ; 
Medea after Euripides, and pretends that tis te 4 a | 
better of the two, becauſe the other had not ge . 
that Diſpoſition to the Subject, which it ought 108 © 7 1 
have. We ſhould now give ſome Exampfes 0 To 
pieccs, which are ahke, though they are made 8 ö 
different Subjects, becauſe the Plot, &. is ig oft 
lame. 1 don't k1:ow, if there are any ſuch amel aac 
thoſc of the Ancicnts, which remain; but 1 don > 5 


remember that I have met with Plots; which be 
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blen alike ; but *tis common to find Unravellings, 
which are ſo ; for theſe which are made by 
Machines are almoſt all the ſame. The Examples 
of Pieces, which are alike although different in 


this no doubt proceeds from the Dulneſs of our 
Poets, who not having the Power to invent new 
Plots and Unravellings, fall into a ſervile Imita- 
tion, and uſe only thoſe which have been in Plays 


generally bears a great Sway in our Pieces; ſo that 
tis impoſſible to avoid the fame Intnguecs. 


15. Moſt of the Poets, after they E ave laid the Plot 


well, Unravel it very ill; but they ought to ſucceed in 
one, as wel as the other.] This Judgment of Ariſtotle 
is very remarkable. The Poets miſcarry oftener in 
the Unravelling, than in the Plot, whether the 
Unravelling befharder to manage, becauſe tis more 
tyed up, and ought to ariſe from what went be- 
tore; or whether the Poet be tyred of his Work, 
and begins to grow dull and lazy. We have very 
few Tragedies, in which, the laſt Act is not the 
worſt, though if any part ought to be better 
wrought, than another tis that; for tis that which 


dence, and either makes them praiſe, or blame 
the Poet. Illic enim, ſays Cicero in his Book of Old 
Age, debet toto animo 4 Poeta in diſſolutionem nodi agi; 
15 hpræci pua fabule pars eff, que requirit plurimum 
diligentie. The Poet ought to employ all his Ingenuity, 
in the Unravelling the Plot; for that. is the part of the 
Fab e, which requires the greateſt Care. Ariſtotle only 
ſays, that they ought to ſucceed in the Unravel- 
ling, as well as in the Plot, and to uſe his own 
lerms, that borh of them be applauded, that is to ſay, 
that they merit Applauſe. He fays nothing. hcre 
0 the Vices in the Unravelling, tis not a proper 
place; he ſpake ſufficiently of this Matter, when 
ie treated of the Unity of the Action, and how 


their, Subjects are very ſcarce on our Stage, and 


already acted. It may alſo happen, becauſe Love 


makes the laſt Impreſſion on the Minds of the Au- 
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the subject ought to be conftitutcd ; for the Un- 


ravelling is often Vitious, becauſe tis not well pre- 


pared, and doth not proceed trom the Bottom of 
the Fable, or becauſe 'tis too long, and embarra{- 


fed; or becauſe *tis obſcure; or laſtly, becaule 'ris 


double. We have Examples of all cheſe Detect 
in ſome of our pieces; but they are ſo viſible, that 
there is no need of expoſing them. Before J leave 
this place, I think my ſelf obhged to take Notice, 
that ſome have given another Senle to theſe Words 


of Ariſiotle, qui Se dpoo d veorei ary for inſtead of 


tranilating it as Ido, They mt be both 1 
pretend that Ariſtotle means they mußt le both clife 
That is, that the Unravelling follow the Intyeue 


very cloſe. But beſides its not being Greek in that 


Sente, 1 don't think that he meant ſo. Ariſtotle docs 


not intend to teach us here, that nothing forragn 


or ncedleſs thould come between the Plot, and 
the Unravelling, that he has done el{ewhere. And 


to explain it ſo, is wrong. Neither Nould he td! 


us, that we {ould not be long in Expectation of 
the Unravelling ; On the contrary the farther its 
removed the better, and that which comes at the 
end in the laft Scene. I did once believe indeed, 
that Ariſtotle would have the Cataſtrophe begin as 
100n as poſſible, ſo that from the very firſt Scene 


we might expect the Unravelling to follow. Thus | 


is one of the great Secrets of Dramatick and Ep! * 


Poem. But when I conſidered this Iafavze a little 


more mccly, 1 found, that that could not be the 


Meaning; for he would not have {poke in ſuch an | 


Obſcure and cquivocal Manner. He only ay 
here, that the Umavelling is always more diffcult 
to form, than the Plot. And to rouſe up the lazy 


_ Toeis, He tells them, that they ought to ſuccecd 
in both, that is, that a Tragedy which ſhall have 


the fineſt Plot in the World, will be ſpoiled, it | 
the Plot be not well Unravelled. 1 


15. Al 
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16. Above all, 75 ſhould remember very well, as has 
been often ſaid already, not to make a Tragedy with an 
Epick Complication. I call an Epick Complication 4 
Complication of ſeveral Falles; as if all; that Iliad ſhould 
be put into one Tragedy, | Ariſtotle has told us very 
often, that the Action, which makes the Subject of 
a Tragedy, ought to be one, and that the Unity of 
the Action mult be preſerved, not only in the Frſt 
Plan of the Fable, but alſo in the Fable, when it is 
extended, and amplified by the Epiſedes, which 
ought allo to be Parts and Members of the {mc 
Action: And as the fame Rule extends its ſelf to 
Epick Poem, which ought to be one and ſingle, 
the Philoſopher had great Reaſon to fear, leaſt 
the Poets ſhould fall into this Error, and that they 
ſhould be perſwaded, that provided they kept the 
Unity of the Action in Tragedy, they might put 
in as many Parts and Fables, as in en Epick Poem. 
This is what he would prevent, both by Reaſon 
and Examples. Tis from this Text, and that of 
the eleventh Remark, that Horace has taken the 
Subject of thoſe five Verſes in his Art of Poetry. 


Publica Materies privati juris erit, fi 

Nee circa vilem, patulumque Wan Peer orbem, 
Nec verbum verbo curari reddere, fidus 
Interpres, nec deſilies imitator in arctum, 

Unde pedem referre vet at pudor, aut (peris lex. 


A publick Theme will then your own become, 
it you your Author follow not too hoine, 
Not bound him Word by Word nicely to trace, 
*0 ſtraightned up, you cannot add a grace, 
It you are thus oblig'd to follow cloſe, 

Tour Imitation will its Beauty loſe. 


17. In E pick Poem every part receives its Tuit 
am, by reaſon of the Length of the Poem : lut 
i A Pen Juite otherwiſe in Tragedy, then WAS k. v 
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pected. ] This1s the Reaſon, why that Multiplicity 


of Fables, which is rccav'd in an Epick Poem, is 
Vitious in Tragedy, becauſe the Length of an Epick 
Poem gives the Foet an Opportunity of letting 


all the parts of it have their Juſt Magnitude; 


Whereas Tragedy, which is an Action contained 


in a ſhort Space, doth not allow him that Liberty : 


inſcmuch that if he would transfer the Fables of 
an Epick Poem into a ?ragedy, inſtead of making 
a body, whoſe Members would be proportionable, 
not one of them would have its Juſt Magnitude. 
Ariſtotle hath ſaid already, That the Epiſodes of 4 
Tragedy are ſh:rt, but that Epopœia, is extended and 
amplificd by thoſe, which belong to it: If Tragedy can 
admit only of ſhort Epiſodes, by Reaſon of its 
Brevity, how can it ſuffer ſuch a Number of Epi- 
ſodes, as are neceſary for an Epick Poem? We 
ſee by this, and tis manifeſt, that a Tragedy is not 
only Vitious, when it is Epiſodical, that is, when 
it hath Epiſodes, which are not well united with 
the principal Action, but alſo, when it has too 
many, how proper ſoever they may be. 


18. Aud ne may be convinced of this Truth by the 
al Succeſs of thefe, who have put (for Example) all the 
Deſtruftion of Troy into one piece, and not managed 
t/ ot Subjett in parts.) Af er the Reaſon; the Example 
which confi ms 1t, follows: and *tis taken from 
thoſe, who having made an Epick Complication 
ofa Tragedy, had no ſucceſs. Many Poets, who 
made Tragedies on the Taking of Troy, were 
guilty of this Fault; they put all the Particula- 
ritics of that Ceige into their Ficces, of which any 
one was ſufficient to have made an entire and pct- 


o 


fect Tragedy. 


19. A Euripides treated Fis Niobe, er his Medes, 
er ar Aſchylus.] The Interpreters pretend, that 
Ariſtitle blamcs one 0- thee Poets, and praiſes the 


ottier, and quairel, only to know, on which of 


thee 


hay @ . c 


Fr I Toy aid. 
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theſe two the Praiſe or the Blame ought to fall. 
But to reconcile them, I ſhall ſhew, that he praiſes 
both, and that they who thought otherwiſe were 
miſtaken, by not taking Notice of the Words, 
which he utes. That at pi oree Aryiinoc, and 
not as e/Eſchylins, is only a Sequel and Repetition 
of the firſt An not #4 ph AaTd wits womer Hei- 
Ine, and not by parts as Euripides, which is as if he 
had ſaid, 21 not by parts at Euripides, and not by 
parts as Eſchylus. «ſchylzs and Euripides both, 
made a Medea, and a Niobe. Of all thoſe Pieces, 
we have only Euripides his Medea, where that Poet 
1s very far from putting all the Hiſtory of that 
Princeſs into his Piece, that he uſes only one part, 
which is the Revenge ſhe takes of Faſon for his In- 
fidelity. He us d the ſame Conduct in his Niobe, 
and we have no Reaſon to doubt, but that «£ſchy- 
ſus had the fame Prudence; for thoſe pieces of his, 
which remain are not chargeable with this Fault. 
The Reproach, which he lays under, of making 
Nicbe remain three whole Days on her Childrens 
Tomb, without ſpeaking a Word, is grounded on 
a falſe Witing Fr Suidas s Text, where he tranſcrib'd 
eAAſchylns's Life read, ĩ s relrns nutegs, to the third 
Day, inſtead of lbs Tetrs Ain: To the third part 
of the Tragedy : that is, till the third Act; which is 
eridently juſtified by the Criticiſm, which Ari/to- 
planes makes on that piece in his Furies, where he 
makes Euripides fay, That A ſchylus, to amuſe the 
Audience, with an Expectation of Nicbe's Speak- 
ing, kept her ſilent till the middle of the Play; 
and after that, the Play being in the middle, x4 +3 
d23ve nn weooin, that is, the Play leing in the 
ird get, Niobe brake filence with a dozen hard 
Words, that none of the Audience could under- 
food. If eAſchylus had introduced a Multiplicity 
of Fables into that piece, no doubt, but Ariſtopha- 
nes would have found Fault with him for it. Ari- 
ſtitle fays then, that thoſe, who make Tragedies on 
the Taking of Troy, ought to treat of that Subject 

in 
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in parts, .not altogether, and 1mitate the Prudence 
of Euripidis, and eE{chy!z, who in compoſing 
their Medea, and Niibe, did not put in all their 
Misforuines, but one part of them only. 

W- 


20. For they either ſaw their Pieces damn'd ; or were 
evercome. ] They either ſaw their Pieces damn'd, 
when they were acted before the People ; or they 
were overcome when theſe Pieces were play'd be- 
fore the Judges. Ariſtotle puts in this Alternative, 
becauſe ſometimes thoſe Pieces, which were con- 
demned by the Judges, had very good Succeſs be- 
fore the People, but they were not the better for 
that; for though they were the moſt knowing, and 
delicate People in the World, yet they might be 
deceived. The Oreſtes of Euripides was one of his 
Pieces, which ſucceeded the beſt in the Repreſenta- 
tion, though it had been condemned at the Ex- 
men with good Reaſon too, becauſe of the Manners 
which are Vitious without any Neceſſity, and the 
Cataſtrophe, which is naught. | 


21. And this was the on) Cauſe of Agathons Mis | 
forrunc.] Azathon, had ſeveral times won the Prize 
of Tragedy, and was allo oftentimes overcome, 
but that was no oftcner than he treſpaſied againſt 
this Rule. En „ 

22. For otherwiſe all. 25 Poets are  wender{ul in | 
their Peripetics, and {maple Unravellings.] That is, 
Azathon, and all thoſe Poets who made Tragedics 
on the Taking of Troy: Ariſtotle ſays, that all thol? 
Poets were admirable in the Unravellings of thote 
Pieces, which were overcome; and 'tis remarkable; 
that one or two good parts in a Play were not fun | 
cicnt to make it pals. . Iz the Peripeties, that is, in 
the Cataſtrophe of the Implex Pieces; and in e 
ſump'e Unravellin's, that is, in the Cataſtrophe t 
the ſunple Pieces, Wluch had neither Peripetie yo | 

| | | 6 — 
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Remembrance. All the Tragedies, which were made 


on the Taking of Troy, muſt be ſimple Pieces. 


23. Which are Tragical, and cauſe abundance of Plea- 
ſure. | He ſays, that the Unravelling of thoſe ſimple 
Pieces, although they have no Peripetie, that is, 
change of Fortune 1nto good or bad, are yet Tra- 
cical, and pleaſe, we may judge of this, by the 
Prometheus of eAſchylzes, and the Aar, of So! ho- 
cles, which are ſimple Pieces; and although the 
Misfortune of thoſe two Perſons be continned 
from the beginning to the end of the piece; yet 


the Unravelling intereſſes us, and is alſo Tragical, 


and agreeable. 


24. For tre Tragical, and agreeable, are {ound toge- 
ther, (for example) when we ſee a Wiſe Man, but 
Nicked, who is deceived, as a Siſyphizs, or a valiant 
lt unjuſt Man that is 8 | 
the Subjects, of ſimple Pieces being agreeable, and 
Tragical, ſeems to contradict, what he had ad- 
ranc'd in the XVI. Chapter, that the Misfortuncs 
of a wicked Man ſhould not be expos'd on the 
Stage, He gives the Reaſon, why the Tragical and 


Agrceable are found in theſe Subjects, which is, 


becauſe the Wickedneſs of thoſe Men, who were 
the Sabjects of theſe Plays, was accompanied with 
tome Qualities, which made them ſeem, as if they 
\bould not have fallen into ſuch Miſcrics, as be- 
tell them. For Example, Siſyp/zes, one of the He- 


r0es of theſe ſimple Pieces, was wile, that is, ſo 


cratty and cunning, that the Ancients ſaid, he was 
He moſt ſubtile of all Men. It ſeems then, that he 
ought to have uſed that Cunning and Ingenuity, 
to prevent himſelf from being deceived, and to 
commit ſuch Faults, as cauſed him to be con- 
demned, to rowl a Stone to the Top of a Moun- 


zun, which was always running down again. 


Nevertheleſs, as the Wiſdom of Men is but folly, 
he was taken in the Snarcs; and we are both afto- 
nuhed and raviſhed at the {ame time; 'tis war? 

| | iT 


What he ſays of 
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the ſame of an unjuſt Man; for we ſee with the 


fame Affections, that his Courage did not fave him, 


but theſe Subjects muſt never be uſed, but in the 
ſimple Pieces, becauſe they are rather bad, than 
good. In the 1mplex Pieces, that is, in the fineſt 
and moſt regular, none are admitte i, but theſe 
Perſons, who are neither Good, nor Wicked, or 
who are :ather Good, than Wicked. If any other 
are introduced, they are ſecondary Perſons, as we have 
laid in another place; thus Paſſage deſerv'd. to be 
explained. 


235. All this is probable.] As a Dramatick Poem 
is always founded on Probability, and would rathc 


admit of a Lye, that was SOON, than a Truth, 
e 


which was not 1o. Aristotle prevents an Objection, 
which might be made, that tis improbable, the 
moſt Cunning of all Mankind ſhould be deceiv'd, 
and a very valiant Man conquer'd. He ſays, tis 
not abſolutely probable, but only in a certain man- 
ner, inſomuch as it doth not directly ſhock the veri- 
ſumilitude, and appears not to be manifeſtly falle. 


25. Fir as Agathon ſays.] There are in the Pro- 


bability ſeveral things, which 4 contrary to 


the Probability. Ariſtotle in his 


hetorick quotes 
this Paſſage of Agathon s. | 


« 


| o | 5 0 . 
Tzu dy vis e, aur v ee ALY O'S 
X. . 
| Bgg]010t moAAd TUY Navel 8% jb. 


Though many things fall cut, which ſeem to be 
True; yet, the offend gainſt Probability. 


But Dramatick Poem requires the Common and 
ordinary fort of Probability. And I would not 
adviſe the Tragick Poets to venture at many xtla- 
ordinary things on this Maxim of Agathon's. The 


two Subjects, he here ſpeaks of, may be truce in 


another reſpect. The moſt valiant Men are ſome- 
| £31mcs 


ern, 
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times conquered, and the Craftieſt taken in their 
own Cunning. | 


27. The Chorus muſt alſo take the part of an After, ſo 
that it make one part of the whole, and contribme to tle 
Advancer.ent of the £itlion. | As a Tragedy is the 
Repreſentation of a publick and viſible Action, 
which is done by IIluſtrious Perſons, and of high 
Rank, tis impoſlible, that the Action ſhould pals 
in publick, without more Perſons than the Actors, 
whole Intereſt is concern d, and whoſe Fortune de- 
pends on that of the chief Perſons: Thele are thoſe, 
who compoſe the Cherus, the Spectators of the Acti- 
on, but intereſſed Spectators, and we may aſſert, 
that the Chorus lays the Foundation of the Proba- 
bility of the Tragedy. I don't wonder, that we 
omit it; for without taking any Notice of the 
Unity of Place, which the Chorus requires, we can 
hardly preſerve the Actions, which make the Sub- 
ject of our Tragedies, they are not the molt part 
viſible Actions, but tranſacted in Chambers and 
Cloſets. How can the Chorus enter there, to be Wit- 
neſs of theſe Actions, which are rather ſecret, than 
publick. The Chorus would not only be needles, 
and incommodious there, but alſo improbable. 
The Miſchief 1s, that the Spectators can enter no 
more, than the Chorus; and 'tis nota little unna- 
tural, the Citizens ſhould ſee all, that is tranſacted 
in the Cabinets of Princes, though the Occaſions of 
the Prince muſt neceſſarily require ſome People to 
be about him. If we would open our Eyes, and 
make Uſe of our Reaſon, we thould find the Ne- 
ceſſity of avoiding this Error, and in ſpite of Cu- 
tom re-eſtabliſh the Chorus, which is only capable 
of reſtoring Tragedy to its firſt Luſtre, and obliging 
the Poets to a more exact Choice of thoſe Actions, 
which they take for their Subjects. Wee'll explain 
Ariſrotles Text, and ſhew what was the Buſineſs of 
the Chorus. By what has been already ſaid, tis 
ealy to perceive, that the Chorus made one part of 

| e 
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the whole, ſince it was intereſſed in the Action. al 
Making thus one part of the whole, it could not w 
be dumb in the Courſe of the Acts, but if all the a 
Chorus ſpoke together, twould have made an hor-- V 
rible Confuſion on the Stage, and been a breach of al 
good Manners towards the principal Perſons ; s dj 
for this Reaton, that the 2 Perſon of the Chong, | 
who was called the 9 {poke for them all, al 
and as Ariſtotle lays, playd the part of an At, P 
Which Horace has explain'd in his Art of Poetry | 


thus. 
Acloris Partes Chorus, officiuamque virile 
Deſendat. | | 
The Chorus too mult act a noble part. 


The ſecond Duty of the Chorus was to ſhow by 
its Singing, the Intervals of the Acts. This was ns 
proper Ottice, and to which twas particularly de- 
ſtined; for is it natural that thoſe who were inter- 
eſſed in the Action, and expected the Iſſue with 
Impatience, ſhould ſtand with their Arms acroſs, 
and ſay nothing, while the Neceſſity of the Action 
obliged the Actors to be off the Stage? Is it not rea- 
ſonable, that theſe People ſhould entertain them- 
ſelves with what was paſt, and talk of that, which 
they either feared or hoped for? This was the Mat- 
ter of the Songs of the Chorus, during the Inter- 
medes, and there Ariſtotle very aptly ſays, that the 
Chorus ought to ſing nothing but what is agrecable 
to the Subject, and concurrs to the Advancement 
of the Action, or to ule: Ariſtotles own Words; they 
ought to work with the others cura i ee dan, and tend ib 
the ſame end, and thus Horace has very well iran- 
Hlated. 5 I: 

— Neu quid wedios intercinat attns, 


Quid non propoſito conducat, & hareat apte. 


For nothing we between the Acts ſhould ice Wl © 
But with the Play cxactly will agree. he 


Such was the Conduct of the Ancients in all WM » 
their Tragedics, The Chorus and the 3 both Nn 
TE „ | advancd Bt + 
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advanc'd the ſame Action; and conſequently there 
was nothing in that Poem, but what was natural, 
and probable. When 1. conſider, that we have 
Violins, Cc. inſtead of the Chorus, and when we 
are in a great Concern, what will become of Oe- 
dipus, Cinna, Iphigenia, Phedra, inſtead of Under- 
ſtanding ſomething, that agrees with the Subject, 
and leads us to the Cataſtrophe, whilft it gives us 
pleaſure, we hear nothing but Airs of the Violin, 
am aſtoniſhed at our Fancy; but Mr. Corneille 
ſys, The Songs of the (Horus don't give the Audience 
te to breath, whereas the Violins are of extraordinary 
grear Uſe; for the Minds of the Spectators are as it were 
uobent, whilſt they play, and reflect on, what they have 
ſeen, either to praiſe or blame, according as it kath pleas'd 
or 1 them. The time that they play is fo ſhort, 
that the Ideas are ſtill freſh ſo that when the Actors re- 
enter, there is no Trouble to revive them, and recal their 
Atention. This great Man ſhould have endeavour'd 
to make thoſe believe this, who have no Knowledge 
of the Theatre. A Tragedy is divided into five 
Parts, to give to the Audience four Opportunities, 
to conſider whether they ſhall applaud, or condemn, 
what they have ſeen. Such a Tragick Action 
1s very commodioue, quiet, and well allotted, and 
the Actors well ſatisfied to reſt in the height of 
thar Paſſions, to give us time to reſt, and to con- 
demn or approve. of what they do; but how does 
the firſt Act coher to the ſecond, the ſecond to the 
thrd when ſuch a forreign thing, as airs for the 
Violins, feparate them? And what is it, that ſhall 
oblige me to tarry in my place till the Actors come 
im again? They tell me they will re-enter. Oh! 
but will they always re-enter. Tis the Cuſtom; 
a very pleaſant ſort of Security! but he that ſees a 
Tragedy for the firſt time, is he inſtructed in this 
Cuſtom ? He muſt enquire of his Neighbour, and 
he will inform him. Beſides, in a Tragick Action 
Which either does, or ouglit to intereſt us, is it na- 
tural that ve ffiould ſeek theſe ſtrange ways of me ? 
5 
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Is there any Perſon in the World, who has Pa- 
tience enough, to give Attention three or four 
Hours to ſee a Tragick Adventure, when it is ma- 
naged according to the Rules of Art, and mixt with 
thoſe things, which will render it, agreeable and af. 
fecting! This is not ſought with an urgent Deſire; 
Ina Word whilſt the Violins thus ſeparate the Ads, 
Tragedy can never be one and the ſame Body. 
People may imagine and fancy, what they pleaſe, 
but Imagination will not make Amends for the 
Deviation from the Rules of Art. 


28. As in Sophocles, and not as in FA Ai. 
ſtotle found that the Chorus“? of Sophocles agreed 
with the Subject of the Tragedy, and made with 
the Acts one and the ſame whole; on the contrary 
thoſe of Euripides were entirely ſeparated from the 
Actions, and agreed no more with that, then any 
other, you would apply them to. This Judgment 
is true; we need only take the firſt Piece of Emi- 
pides, and examine the Chorus, which makes the 
firſt interval. In the firſt Act Polydoras, whole 
Throat was cut by Polymmeftor, appears by Night in 
a Dream to Heraba, and relates his hard Fortune. 
Hecuba frightned by the Viſion, and the Dream, 
which ſhe had ſcen, was in pain for her Daughter 
Poiyxena, role to go to Aramemmon's Tent, to find 
Caſſandra. On this the Chorus enters, which is made 
up of Phrygian Slaves, who tell us, that theGreeks had 
reſolved to- ſacrifice Polyxzena on Achilles's Tomb, 
That unhappy Queen calls her Daughter, to tell 
her that horrible News. After ſome tender Com- 
plaints between theſe two Ulyſes comes to fetch 
the Victim, and notwithſtanding all the Queens 
Entreaties, ſnatches her from her Arms, and cat- 
ries her away. Hecuba falls into a Swound in ber 
Womens Arms, who carry her off, and thus ends 
the firſt Act. What does the Chorus upon this! 
Why, inſtead of ſinging Things agreeable to the Sub- 
ject, the Women who compoſe it, amuſe ney 


1 
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by demanding of the Winds. Where will ye carry 
%: Shall we go to be Slaves in Doris, or Theſſaly: 
or where Eridanus fattens the Earth? ſhall it be to. 
Delos, where the firſt Lawrel and Palmitree extended 
their Branches, to aid Latona in the time of her Child- 
binh? Wee'l employ our ſelves, tay they, to praiſe the 
fine Dreſs and Featuras of Diana? Shall it be in Athens, 
were Minerva kath a T krone of God; and where in 
tle fineſt Silk wee! work on the myſterions Tapiſtry, 
te Charict of that Goddeſs, and the Hiſtory of the ** 
uns, o were TEunder-/truck ly Jupiter? and end, by 
the unlappy State of themſelves and their Country. 
Tis caly to percave, that this Chorus is not drawn 
from the Subject, as alſo that tis not proper; for 
there is nothing in it, but may be transferr'd into 
any other Piece, where the Chorus is compoled of 
captive and ſtrange Women. Sopfocles doth not ſo; 
we will take his firſt Piece allo, that we may not 
ſeem to be prejudiced. In the firſt Act of Ajax 
we ſee Minerva,who informs Ulyſſes,that twas Ajax, 
ho ina mad Fit fell on the Orecian Troops in the 
Night, and made an horrible Slaughter, thinking 
tokill Agamemnon, Menelaus and Ulyſſes. At the 
lame time the cauſes Ajax to enter, who diſcourſes 
with that Goddeſs of the Vengeance, he had taken 
of lis Enemies, and the Miſchief he had prepared 
for Ulyſſes. After which he goes to his Tent; Ulyſſcs 
and Minerva retire. During theſe things the Cho- 
ms enters, (which is compoſed of Salaminians 
Aax's Subjects) to inform their Prince of the ill 
Report, which was ſpread abroad concerning him, 
and of which they thought Ulyſſes was the Author, 
and they alſo entreated him,that he would ue 
It, by Ins Preſence, and after they had taken Poſ- 
kiſon of the Stage, they ſang this, which makes 
lic firſt Intermede. | | 


 Paxerſul Fame, io art the Author of ow Diſgrace, 
Brat Reports have you ſrread al road arainſt our Princes? 
it not Diana, O Ajax, »ho excited you againſt thoſe 
"= 5 Troops !. 
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Troops? Becauſe you have offended her by not thankins 
her for the Victory ſhe had given you, or in negletting 
to conſecrate ſome Honourable Spoils, or to conclude in 
depriving her of part of the Prey after ſome happy Chaſe ? 
It may be Bellona, or Mars, who not Faving recent | 
the fir Fruits of your Spoils, would revenge the Afrunt, 


in burrying you on to commit theſe Exceſſes during tha; 
Cloud. 


O Son of Telamon, you would never have committed 
ſuch a horrid Action in your right Senſes ; the Gids 
diſpoſe of cur Reaſon as they pleaſe, and according u 
their Inclinations ſend us ſuch Diſtempers; No, Jupiter 
and Apollo ſcatter theſe injurious Reports. If rar Kings 
are ſurprixed at theſe Relations, what will thoſe Apiſa- 
tes be, who are deſcended from the unhappy Sily phus. In 
19 re of = am O 7 . t give na) u 
treje Calummies h) Keeping our ſelf thus [Put UP. 

Come out of your Tent, Es 5 e Hind 
has kept you ſo long unprofitably, and where you only er- 
creaſe our 3 In the mean while your Ene- 
mies Triumph, nothing hinders the Reproaches of ther 
envenomed Tongues, and we are W e with Grit, 
All this is drawn fiom the Subject, and concurs 
with the reſt, to the Advancement of the Action, 
and there is none, but is touch'd with it. To fh 
that the Airs for the Violin, a Sarabrand, © 1 
Chacoon will haveſthe ſame Effect, as this Chorus 0 
Sophocles, if well ſet to Muſick, can never be a 
terted by any one that is neither mad nor blind. 


— iS aAwCcas - 


ED HS RU = 2 2 wag 2 2 


29. In all the other Poets "ris het worſe ; for the 42 
rus's belong no more to the Subject they treat f, th4 
to any other Tragedy; tis for this Reaſon, that they ſi} 
Songs, nhich are inſerted without any Relation.) This! 
a very remarkable Criticiſin, ſince it extends to al 
the Pocts of Ariſtotl s time. There was not one d 
them, who knew bow to accommodate the Chi 
rus's to the Subjects. Twas worſe, than in En 
piats ; they were ſo eaſy in the Matter, that , 
a 7 1 
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tad in the Chorus: only inſerted Songs, That is 
to ſay, Songs, winch the Poets took either from 
other Pieces, or any there elſe and inſerted them 


into their Tragedies, 


20. Agathon was the Firſt, who introduced this Male 
practice.] Agathon, to fave the Trouble of making 
the Chorus's found out this nice way, to take any 
Songs, Where he could get them, and to inſert thein 
in the Intervals of his Pieces, as if we ſhould take 
Songs from the Opera, to make the Intermedes of 


0 


the Cid, Andromache, and Phedra. 


21. However what Difference is there, between ſing- 
ing ſuch Adventitious Songs, and tranſperting any long 
Diſcunie, or Epiſode eritirely from one Pi ce to were 
Ariſtotle could not deſcribe the foreign Chorus“? 
better, than by ſaying, that a Poet might as well 
transfer long Recitations, or whole Epiſodes from 
one Play to another; for Example, ſuppoſe he 
ſhould tranſport an Epiſode of Andromache into 
Phedra, or Hipjolytuss Death into Andromache. 
That Change would not have a worſe Effect in 
thole Pieces, than theſe borrow'd Chorus ; for the 
Chorus'sare as much parts and Members of the Tra- 
tedy,as the Epiſodes and Imitations. If Aviſtotle fo 
ablolutely condemned theſe ſtrange Chorus';, theſe 
inſerted Songs which made the Intervals, what 
would he ſay to our Violins, which are Ten Thou- 
and times more vitious ; for though the Chorus 
ud not ſing any thing, which agreed with the 
dubject, it ſerv'd at leaſt to link the Acts together, 
and to keep the continuity of the Action, and by 
ts Preſence obliged the Spectator to tarry, to ſee 
What would become of that Chorus, which had a 
[hare in the Action, during the Courſe of the Act. 
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NHS 32 * 

Of the Sentiments, and in what the) 

confiſt. The Reaſons, from whence 


the Poets ought do draw them, a 
the Orators do. The Difference be. 


tween thoſe things, which the Ora. 
tors, and thoſe things which the 
Poets treat off. Of the Action, 
which comprehends the Pronuncia- 
tion, and the Geſture, To whom 
it belongs to treat of it. A Trifling 
Criticiſm of Protagoras on Ho- 
mer. 


I. 1 ERE remain only the Diction, and 


the Sentiments to be ſpoken of; for vr 


| bave ſufficiently explained all the other parts | 
Tragedy. As for the Sentinients, you may ſe, 


what has been ſaid in my Books of Rhetorick; 
for they are properly, what belongs to that 


Art. The Sentiments is all, that makes the} 
Matter of the Diſcourſe, and (a) they conſiſt 
In proving, refuting, exciting the Paſſions, 


as Pity, Anger, Fear, and all the others, to 


(b) enhance the V alue off, or debaſe any thing 


II. ITis evident then, that in the Subjeds 9} 
Diamatick Poems, the Poets ought to make ule 


(a) Their parts are to, & () Ampliſy or lil, ; 
ol 
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| of the ſame Reaſons, which the Orators do, 
when they would make things appear worthy 
| of Pity, or terrible, or great, or probable. 


III. There is (c) however this Difference 
| between thoſe things, we treat of, that ſome 
are naturally ſuch, as we would have them ap- 
pear, without the Aſſiſtance of (d) Art; but 
others are made ſuch by the Ingenuity of bim, 
who ſpeaks, and who (e) gives by his Words 
fich a Form to them, as they ſeem to us to 
have; for what would he have to do, if all 
things were (f) affecting of themſelves with- 
out the Help of his Diſcourſes. 


IV. As for the Diction, there is one part ot 
it, which is for Show and the Stage; that is, 
tie (g) Pronunciation and the Geſture, but 
that properly Regards the Comedians, or ſome 
lach like Profeſſion. For tis their Buſineſs to 
tach, what a Command, a Petition, an Inter- 
ration, an Anſwer, and (b) ſuch other like 
tungs are. 55 


V. And truly (i) whether we obſerve, or 
riolate theſe Rules, tis nothing to the Poem, 
wich can ſuffer no reproach on this Account, 
that is worthy of Conſideration. For Exam- 
je, (&) I ſhould never allow of Protagoras's Cri- 
icfin, who accuſes Homer, of commandin 
the Muſes, whereas he ſhould have petitione 
them, under Pretence, that he uſes the Impera- 


ea... 


(e) Only. (d) The Teacher. (e) By his Oration makes 
em ſuch as, (f) Pleaſant (g) Figures of, (h) any ſuch 
„e. (i) The Knowledge or Ignorance of theſe is &c. 
9 what ſignifies, | | | 


. tire 
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dSentiments, and the Manner, how it ſhould be dong, 


a Theorem of Foctry. 


tive Mood: Muſe ſing the Anger, &c. (1) and 
his Reaſon is, that to order any one to do 3 
thing, or not to do it, is a Formal Command. 
But (n) as the Judgment of this Criticiſm 
depends on another Art, and not Poetry, ue 
ſhall not tarry to examine it. 


. 1 * 
, 
. _ 2 * 
15 
: * 1 — — 


REMARKS on the XX. Chapter,” 


5 AS for the Sentiments, you may ſee, what Fath bem 

ſaid of them in my Books of Rhetorick, for ili 
are proverly what belongs, to that Art.] Vs the Paſſion; 
are the Cauſe and Source of the Sentiments,ard th: 
Sentiments the Matter of the 'Diſcou ſe, tis Rhe- 
torick, that ought to lay down Rulcs, to teach what 
Expreſſions ought to be us'd, to cxcite ſuch or fuch 


and this is what 4-ifotle has ſhow'd in his Books 
of Rhetorick, of which the firſt Treats of the Pat: 


ſions, and the third of Elocution. 7 
2. Tis evident then, that in the Subjecls of Draniaitk 0 
Poems, the Poets dug/t to uſe the ſame Forms, the Ort { 
tors do.] Ariſtotle calls Forms a certain fund, and al 
Quantity of general or particular Propoſitions on f 
all the Heads, that belong to theſe forts of Rixto- | 
rick, and from which they may take all they hav 6 
Occaſion for in the Buſineſs they treat off, as out 0 | 
a common Treatury. And he lays very well, tu © | 
the Pocts ought to make Uſe of theſe as welh as ig - 
Orators, ſince they treat of the ſame things, and 15 
aim at the ſame Deſign; for the Poets endeavoul 
to praiſe, and blame, to perſwade, or diſtwade, t 1 
accuſe or defend, as the Orators do, if they nal WI 
W _ 
F 


S — 
* — 
— —_— wa 


Y For ſys he. (m) But this may be omitted 01 bei 
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| prove, that a thing is Good or Evil; Honeſt, or 

Dis-honeſt; Great or Small; Juſt or Unjult ; of 
little Importance, or great Conſideration. They 
mult then have recourſe to the ſaid Forms, whether 
common ar particular, in order to uſe only pro- 
per and neceſſary Arguments. ; 


3. There is however this Difference between thoſe 
things we treat of, that ſume are naturally ſuch, as ne 
would have them appear, wit out the Aſſiſtance of Art, 
| by: others are made ſuch, by the Ingenuity of him, who 
ſeals.] This is the Difference between thoſe things, 
an Orator,and thoſe, which a Poet treats of. Thoſe, 
that belong to the Poet are in themſelves terrible, 
and pityful, without the Aſſiſtance of Art. The 
Hiltories of Oedipus, Ajax, Hecuba, have no need 
of the Ornaments of Art, to appear terrible, or 
pityful: beſides the Poets chuſe their Subjects. 
The Orators have not the ſame Priviledge, for the 
don t chuſe theirs, And as they are obliged to an 4 
on all ſorts of Subjects, they are very often obliged 
to change the Forms of the Matters, to make tbat 
pals, for pityful and terrible, which is not ſo, and 
to palliate and diſguiſe that, which is. Thus they 
by their Words give ſuch a Face to Affairs, as they 
ſeem to us to have. But it oftentimes happens 
allo, that Orators treat of ſome Subjects, which are 
naturally ſuch, as they would have them appear, 
The Poets alſo manage thoſe, that are quite diffe- 
rent, and in which they have Occaſion, for all the 
| Colours, they can borrow from Rhetorick ; ſuch is 
the Diſcourſe made by Clytemneſtra, in the Electra 
of Sophocles, to prove, that ſhe did a juſt Action, 
in killing her Husband, and had nothing to anſwer 
for, in Committing that Murder; but as this ſel- 
dom happens, it does not deſtroy the Diflerence, 
lich Aristotle makes. 


a. For what would he have to do, if al things were 
affecting of themſelves, without the Help of bis Diſccur- 
| | 24 er! 
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Jes] If all that, which affords Matter to the Oratg-; 
was touching in it ſelf, he would have nothing to 
do; his Art would be ſuperfluous, and all he could 
lay, would been vain ; for the moſt ſimple Ex- | 
preſſions would be the beſt. Ariſtotles Expreſſion i; 

well worth taking Notice off. He ſays properly, 
if all things are ſweet of themſelves. The Wor! 
Sweet, ſignifies Touching, and tis what Horace haz 
1mitated in theſe Verſes of his Art of Poetry. 


Non ſatis eſt pulckra efſe premata, dulcia ſuntn, 
Et quicun zue volunt, aninum auditoris aguntu. 


Tis not ſufficient Poems ſhould be fine ( incline, 
Hut fhunld the Readers Minds, where e're you pſeaſt 


5. As for the Diflion, there is one part of it, wich 
7s for ſhow and the Stage, that is the Pronuntiatim 
and the Geſture, but that properly regards the Comedi- 
ans, or ſome ſuch like Profeſſion. } The Diction is di- 
vided into two parts, the Elocution and the Acti- 
on. The Action comprehends the Pronuntiation 
and the Geſture, but neither of them are the Buli- 
nefs of Poetry, or Rhctorick, they belong to a f- 
parate Art; theſe belong to the Comedians, cr 
thoſe, wheſe province it is to give Rulcs for ti. 
The Actions of Orators received almoſt no Im- 
provement in Ariftetles time: only one Thrah- 
mackus ſpake ſomething of it, in a httle Treatiſe, 
concerning the ways of exciting pity. Not long 
after Glaucen of Teos, and ſome other Actors be- 
gan to lay down Rules for the Theatre and for 
thoſe, who recited Epick Poems. This proceeded 
from the preceding Poets acting their own Pieces. 
and what they did in Reſpect to the Action, was 
not as Poets, but as Comedians. Soon after thc 
Pocts had quitted the Stage, and given their Plays 
to the Comedians, thoſe latter had all the Advan- 
tage on Acccunt of the Action: and made ine 

| . | Luce 
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Price appear infinitely better, than the Poet could 
have done. | 


6. But that properly regards the Comedians, or ſume 


ſuch like Profeſſion. } Quintilian in the XI. Chapter 


of his firſt Boak explains this Place very well. 
Debet enim docere Comædut, quomodo narrandum, qua 
ſit autoritate ſuadendum, qua concitatione con ſurgat Ira, 
qui flexus deceat miſerationcm? &c. Et ne illos quidem 
reprehendendos putem, qui paulum etiam Palaſtricis va- 
caverint, id nomen eſt iis, a quibus geſtus motuſque for 
mantur, ut recta fan brachia, ne inditte rujticeve ma- 
ms, ne ftatus indecorus, ne qua in jroferendis pedibus 
inſcitia, ne caput oculique ab alia corpori inclinatione diſ- 
ſcleant. A Comedian ought to teach, hom we ſhould ſpeak, 
»ith what Authority we ſhould perſnade, with what E- 
motion Anger ſhould be raiſed, and with what Change of 
Voice we may excite Pity, &c. And I can't blame thoſe, 
who ſpend ſome time with the Maſters of the Paleſtrick 
Art, that is, thoſe, who Form the Geſtures and Moti- 
ons, teach huw to Fold the Arms, and the Hands, that 
we ſeem nut to be ru$tich, er ignorant, to hade no un- 
ſeemly Carriage, no unbecoming Poſture of the Feet, and 


that the Head and Eyes don't differ from the other Ma- 


tions of the Body. Thus when Ariſtotle ſays, x 7% 
TYULUTNY EN oV]os digniTeK lovixir, and he, wha is of ſome 


ſuch like Profeſſion, he ſpeaks of thoſe, whom Quin- 


tilian, calls Paleſtricos, Pale/iritas, Maſters of Exer- 
ciſe, Dancing-Maſters, thoſe who dreſs out for 
Balls, and Masks ; for 'twas theſe, who formed the 
Geſture, and taught, how to expreſs the Paſſions by 
the Motions of the Body only. 
7. For tis their Buſineſs to teach, what a Command, 
a Petition, an Interrogation, &c. are.) All the ſecret 
of this, as Ariſtotle ſays elſewhere, depends on the 
Voice; for it conſiſts in knowing, how to make 
Uſe of every Paſſion. For Example, when we have 
Occation to raiſe, or fall, or to ſpeak in the ordi- 
nary Tone ; how we mult uſe the different Tanes, 
| . as 
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as the Acute, Grave, Low, Circumflex, to manage 
them the better in every particular Movement; 
for tis certain, that thoſe, who ſtudy Pronuncia- 
tion, obſerve theſe three things, the Body, the 
Voice, and the Harmony or Number; but thoſe 
are not ſufficient; tis neceſſary, that the Voice be 
accompanied with a Decent, and proportionable 
Geſture. Ariſtutle ſaid, that the Action was of ſuch 
Importance, that of all the Orators, who appear in 
publick, thoſe, who have the beſt Pronunciation, 


and ſpeak fineſt, are N prefer d. This is of 


as great Prevalence now adays, when we dont 
judge of things as they are, but as they pleaſe, Bui 
this docs not regard the Art of Poctry. 


8. And truly, whether we obſerve, er violate the{: 


Rules, tis nithing to the Poem, which can ſuffer no Re- 


roach, on this Account, that is worthy of Confideration.] 
he Poet is no ways concern'd, whether a Verſe be 


il pronounc'd, or accompanied with a bad Geſture, | 


whether a tetition be made as it twere a Com- 
mand, and an Interrogation as an Anſwer ; the 
Actor only ought to be accuſed here, as deficient 


in his Duty. A Poet may alſo trangreſs the Rules 


of Grammar, and all other Arts, and yet the Faults 


ought not to be imputed to Pocſy. They are Fo- | 
reign, as Aristotle has proved in the XXVI. Chap- | 


ter, on which ſec the Remarks. 


9. For Example, I ſhould never allow of Protagoras 
Criticiſm, who accuſes Homer, of commanding the | 
Auſes, whereas he ſh:uld have petitioned them, under | 
pretence, that he uſes the Imperative Mood; Muſe ſins | 
the Anger. ] This Protagoras was a Sophiſt, all whole | 


Doctrines had a ſort of deceitful Probability, and 
Appearance; though he really ſaid nothing, but 
What was falſe, and far diſtant from the Truth. 
All the Objections, which he made againſt Homer, 


were of this Nature; he accuſes hun of havirs | 
{polled his Poem. For that inſtead of beginmis | 
Wich an Invocation, he begins with a 9 ö 
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| becauſe he made uſe of the Imperative. But Gram- 
mar informs us, that Imperatives are not always 
formal Commands, and denote the Superiority of- 
thoſe, who ſpeak. They are very often Prayers, which 
are made by the Imperative, inſtead of the Opta- 
tive, to ſhew the preſling Neceſſity, or the greater 
Confidence ; and thus it is that, we ſpeak to God. 


CHAP XI 


The Parts of Diction, and their exact 
Definition. 


J. TY E parts of (a) Diction properly ſpeal- 

ing are eight () Letter, Syllable, Con- 
junction, Noun, Verb, Article, Caſe, and 
Speech. „5 


II. A (c) Letter is an indiviſible Sound, not 
of any ſort, but (d) articulate, and intelli- 
gible, that's to ſay, cf which we underſtand 
the Signification. For the Sounds of Beaſts 


are alſo indiviſible, and yet none of them are 
called (e) Letters. x 


III. The (f) Letters are divided into 
Vowels, Demi-Vowels, and Mutes. A Vowel 
is that, which (g) makes an intelligible Sound 
alone, and without the Help of any other Let- 
| | SY ter. 
(2) All the Dictions are theſe. (b) Element. (e) Ele- 
ment. (d) But of which a Voice may be framed. (e) Ele- 


ments. (f) Sorts axe, (g) Hath an eafily audible Sound, 
Fig an Alifon, | 
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ter. () A Demi-Vowel is that, which (i) bor- 
rows the Voice of a Vowel to precede it, that 
it may beunderſtood, as S. R. The Mute is 
that,whichnot being to be underſtood, (k) with 
the Addition of ſome other Letter, which hath 


a Sound, employs that Letter after it, ſuch 
-ae DB, ©, . | 
IV. There is yet another Difference between 
them, which is drawn either from the Confor- 
mation of the Mouth, and the other parts, 
which ſerve for Pronunciation, or becauſe they 

are harſh, or ſweet ; {liort or long; grave or 
ſharp, or Circumflex (7). But 'tis proper to 
treat of the different qualities of Letters in 


thoſe Treatiſes only, which teach the Art of 


V. A Syllable is a Sound, which ſigniſies 
nothing, and 1s compoſed of a Mute, and 2 
Vowel, for if inſtead of a Vowel, we put a Deni- 
Vowel, os Gr (m) *tis not a Syllable, neither 
can ĩt be made one but by adding a Vowel, Gra. 
But to treat of theſe Differences belongs to the 
Art of () Verſes, 


VI. Conjunction is a Sound, which ſigniſy- 
Ing nothing by it f, neither cauſes, nor hin- 

ers any of the others, it's join'd with, to have 
a (0) Signification, but only determines them, 
to have one only, and which makes one, and 

(h) A, A and O. (i) Car be heard with an Alliſon, 
(k) But with the Vowels, &c. (I) Or Middle. (m) 1s. 
(n) Metre. (o) Significative Voice, . ſuch as i fit to le 
gompounded of many, 7 


the 
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the ſame of all the different Sounds, it unites. 
"Tis generally at the end, or in the middle, 
but ſometimes in the beginning (9) or thus: 
AConjunction is a Sound, which ſignilying 
nothing by it felt, and which being join'd 
with two others, or more, which have their yro- 
per Signification, joins them all together, and 
makes one, and the ſame thing. ( 

An Article is a Sound, which ſignifying no- 
thing by it ſelf, ſerves only to ſhow the begin- 
ning or end of a Diſcourſe, or (r) to ſeparate one 
thing from another, as I ſay, or to this Subject, 
or. f you pleaſe. An Article is a Sound which ſigni- 
fying nothing by it ſelf, neither inakes, nor 
hinders the reſt, from having their Significa- 
tion; but which determines them, and puts 
them, either at the beginning or in the middle. 


8. A Noun is a compounded Sound, which 
ſignifies ſomething, without denoting the 
time, and whoſe compounding parts ſignify 
nothing alone, for even in double Nouns every 
Noun ſeparately has no Significat ion, as Theo- 
core (s) for if we ſeparate the two Nouns, which 
Form it, neither of them ſignify any thing. 

IX. A Verb is a compounded Sound, which 
ſignifies ſomething, and whoſe parts, when ſe- 
parated, ſignify no more, than they do in the 
Nouns. But the Verb has this Advantage of the 
Noun, that it determines the time which the Now 
death not. For Example, when I ſay Man or 
| White. I don't mark any time, but if I ſay, 
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(p) 45 wiv Bret A. (q) Sound. (r) 4 Diſtinct ion. 
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he goes, or he hath gone, (t) I mark the time 
preſent, or paſt. 


EX. A Caſe both in Nouns and Verbs; we ca! 
| a Caſe or Cadence in Nouns, that which marks the 
\þ Sequel, or Relation, (n) as this is of ſuch, and 
1 this is to ſuch, and which denotes (x) the 
1 Number, as a Man, Men, this is alſo comm | 
to Verbs; but what we call Caſe in Verbs, is the 
different Inflex10ns, according to the Tone and 
Geſture, as when we alk, or command; as, is 
he gone? or go you, are the Caſes of a Verb 
according to the different Species. 


XI. Oration, or a Diſcourſe is a compounded 
Sound, which ſignifies ſomething, and (y) 
whoſe parts though ſeparated, have their Signi- 
fication; for tis not to be imagined, that a 

Diſcourſe ſhould be always a Compoſition of 
Nouns, and Verbs, as the Definition of a Man. 
There are Speeches without Verbs, but that does 

not hinder every one of the ſeparate parts, 
from having their Signification, as well as this 
Cleon Walks (z). 


XII. An Oration is called one after two 
Manners, either becauſe it ſignifies one thing 
only, or (a) elſe being compounded of ſeve- 

ral parts, it makes only one and the fame 
Body, by Reaſon of the Connexions, which 
put them together, The Iliad, for Example, 

LY is 


(Y One fgnifies. (u) And ſuch like as 1 love, thou 
oveſt, the other. (x) More or leſs. (y) Some of whoſe parts. 


(z) The Word Cleon fignifies ſomething, (a) Many ty 
Conjundtiov, 1 5 
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1 one by Connexion, and the Definition of a 


Man is one by the Signification of one thing 
only. 


K ot F 


— 


REMARKS on the XXI. Chapter. 


PHE Parts of Diftion properly ſpeaking are 
I Fight.) Without doubt a great many People 
will admire, that Ariſtotle having Occaſion to ſpeak 
of Diction and Elocution, goes back to its firſt 
principles, and accuſe him of making a Gramma- 
tical Treatiſe, inſtead of continuing that of the 
Art of Poetry. Tis neceſlary to anſwer that Ob- 
jection firſt of all. Both the Grammarian, and the 
Poct examine the parts of Diction, which are the 
Foundation of their Arts; but in a very different 
Manner; the Grammarian examines them in order 
to ſpeak correctly, and according to Rule; the 
Poet to render his Diſcourſe more polite, ſoft, and 
harmonious, and to imitate more exactly by his 
Words, the Nature of thoſe things he ſpeaks off, 
and all this depends on a perfect Knowledge of the 
lrſt Elements. And thoſe Principles are ſo much 
more the Buſineſs of Poetry, as the Poets were the 
firlt, who improved the Diction; from whence it 
came to paſs, that the Poetick Diction was uſed 

by the Orators. Ariſtotle has then done nothin 
here, but what was agreeable to his Deſign, ad 
profitable and neceſſary in his Language. Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus in his little Treatiſe of Compoſition 
gives a more particular Account of Letters, Syl- 
lables and Words, and diſcovers the Treaſury, from 

whence the Poets, Orators, and other e 
Writers have drawn this Knowledge. Ariſtotle 
does not engage himſelf in that Detail, but leaves 
t to thoſe, who teach how to make Verſes; for 
alter he has given an exact Definition of the eight 
part 
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part of Diſcourſe, he paſſes in the following Chaptei 
to the Nouns, of which he explains all the Quali- 
ties and Differences. WIidfi he ſays, there are eight 
parts of Diction, it ſeems, as if twas contrary tg 
what Quintilian tells us after Dionyſus Halicarnaſſey;, 
that Ari/ttle and Theodectes made only three, Vete- 
res, lays he, quirum fuerunt Ariſtoteles quoque, atqut 
Theododti, verba modo & nomina, & conunttimes 
tradiderunt. The Ancients of which Numl er were All- 
ſtotle and Theodectcs, ſpake only of Verbs, Nouns, and 
Conjunftions. That is to fay, that whichdoth expreſs, 
that which is expreſſed, and that which joins-them 
both, together. There Ariſtotle ſpcaks as a Philoſo- 
pher; but here as a Poct, and one who would in- 
ſtruct the Poets, and who ought conſequently to 
examine particularly all that enters into the Diction. 


2. ALetter is an indiviſible Sound, nit of any ſur, 
bat articulate, and intelligible. } The Greeks call the 
Letters by a Word, which ſignifies Elements; to 
ſhew, that as all Bodies are compoſed of Elements, 
and reſolved into the ſame Principles, ſo tis with 
Words, they are all formed of Letters, and return 
into the ſame, when they are deſtroy' d. Sincea 
Letter then is an Element, tis an indiviſible Sound; 
for all that, which can be divided, is not a Letter; 
as no compounded Body can be an Element; but 
to define a Letter, tis not ſufficient to ſay, that ii 
is an indiviſible Sound, and for that Cauſe Ariſe 
adds, but one which is articulate and intelligible, that 
is, which ſignifies ſomething ; for the Voice of Beat 
is an indiviſible Sound, but tis no Letter, becauſe 
it can ſignify nothing. I. 


3. The Letters are divided into Vowels , Demi: 
Voxels, and Mntes.] The Demi-Vowels and Mutes 
are theſe which are called Conſonants, becauſe tic 
have no Sound, but when a Vorycl either precedes, 
er follows them. | 5 


&r 
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., A Nemi-Vowel is that, which Lorroxs the Sound of 
aVoxe!, which precedes it. | This'Vafſage in my Opt- 
mon had no Dithcalty in it, but by the Diffe- 
rence, which , was made between the two Greek 
Words regen and TegoBerj, The firſt ſignifies 


that which is addcd before, and the latter, that 


which is added after, and this is the Difterence, 
which is between the Dem - Vowels, and the 
Mutes. The Demi-Vowel is that, which to be un- 
derſtood, puts a Vowel before, f, 1, m, n, r, 1, for 
theſe Letters ſound as if they were writ, ef, el, em, 
en, er, es, And the Mute 1s that, which has a 
Vowel after it, as b, d, g, k, p, q, t, as if 'twerez 
be, de, ge, ka, pe, qu, te. 


5. There i. Jet anot fer Difference between them, 


which is dramn, either from the Conformation of the Mouth, 


and the other parts which ſerve fir Pronunciation.] 
Beſide them which Ariſtule makes them is another, 
wich he {ſpeaks of here that is drawn, from thoſe 
parts which pronounce. Dionyſias Halicarnaſſcus ex- 
plains this at large, in his XVIII. and XIX. Chap- 
ters. Tlus was a neceſſary Piece of Knowledge for 
the Greek Tongue; but tis of no uſe to us. We 
ſhould be no more ingenious to know that, than 
we make a Mouth to pronunce a, u. : 


VI. Or becauſe they are harſh, of ſweet. ] The 
Mutes are divided into Aſpirates, ſweet, and mid- 
dle. The Aſpirates are ph, ch, th, which are ſimple 
n the Greet, the ſweet are p, &, t. The Middle 
„ 2, d, they are called Middle, becauſe they are 
between the Aſpirates and the Sweets; for b, is 
changed into p, and into ph, g is changed into k, 
and into ch, and d, is changed into t and th. 
theſe Changes are of wonderful Uſe in the Greek, 
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7. Short or long, grave or ſharp, or Circumſlex. 
This regards the Vowels only, or the Syllables, 
which are diſtinguiſhed by the Quantity, that is, 
the time of their Pronunciation, or the Accent, 
which regards the raiſing or falling the Voice; for 
the Acute, Accent raiſes, the Grave falls, and the | 
Circumflex keeps the Voice even. 


8. But tis proper to treat of the different Ozalities 
of Letters in thoſe Treatiſes only, which teach the Ar; 
of making Verſes.) As tis neceſſary, that a Poet be 
inſtructed in the Nature of Letters, and their dif- 
ferent Qualities, in order to uſe them, as they ought 
to be, to put a {weet Tone, where it ought to be 
and an Acute one in its proper Place, Cc. for theſe 
are the firſt Elements of Poeſy, or Verſification ; 
and Ariſtotle very reaſonably refers to thoſe Treatiſes 
which give the Rules; for this is to 1nſtruct Pocts, 
and not to make them ſuch. 


9. A Syllable is a Sound, which / whe: nothing, and 
i, compoſed of a Mute and a Vone £1 heh he {ays, 
_ that a Syllable is a Sound, which ſignifies nothing, 
tis to diſtinguiſh them from Monoſyllables, which 
do ſignify ſomething, as e@s, lux, 686, hot, wit 
mus, Fee. and for that Reaſon ate not called Sy. 
lables, but Nouns. As for the reſt, and is compoſed 
of a Mute and a Vonel, he calls all the Conſonant 
Mutes; for the Demi-Vowels are in effect Mutes 
when they are compared with the Vowels. 


10. (onjunction is 4 Sound, which ſignifying nithing 
by its ſelf, neither Cauſes, nor kinders any of the others 
it is 10nd with, to have a Signification, but only deter: 
mins them to have one only, and which makes one, dul 
the ſame o! all the different Sounds, it unites.) The Con 
junction neither adds to, nor takes any thing tro! 
the Words, it is found with, tis only to um 


them, and make one thing of thoſe Words, wal 
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are about it, and which wou'd be otherwiſe diſu- 
nited. Conjunctions writ, or omitted give a won— 
derſul O nament to Poeſy, for in uſing them one 
thing is made of a great many ; and in leaving 
then out, many are made of one. 


11. Tis generally at the end, or in the Middle, but 
ſometimes at the beginnins.] Our Language has in 
this Reſpect almoſt the fame Advantage with the 
Greek ; for there are Conjun ctious for the begin- 
ung, for the Middle, and for the End of a Diſ- 
courſe. But thote, which are at the End, are not 

lo many as tor the others, 


12. An Article is a Soand, which ſcgniſying nt hing 
by it ſelf, ſerves only to ſh:w the Beginning or End of a 
Viſcour ſe.] An Article is either Prepolitive, or Sub- 
junctive, The Prepoſitive, as The, denotes the Be- 
tinning of a Diſcourſe ; that is to lay, that it 
points out the thing of which we peak, and 
ad vr bich it precedes. As, the Bok, the Law, the 


g. Perhaps the Latin is the only Language, that 
ne, bath not this prepoſitive Article; It puts the Pio- 
ich nouns inſtead of it, as hic, ite, ille; Which has al- 
4% moſt the fame Beauty. The Sub unctive Article is 
tat, which ſnews the end of a Diicourſe; that is, 
n follows the thing it denotes, as nm, which. 
ants WW That which follows, or to ſeparate one thing from 
utes WW her, as I fay, or to this Subject, is much more 


obſcure; it ſcems Ariſtotle comprehended under 
the Articles thoſe Terms, which were uſed to ſepa- 
nate one thing from another, as J would ſy, or to 
Ms Sabject, which Expreſſions are uſed to prevent 
the Auditor, from changing his Thoughts. The 
cond Definition, which Ariſfotle gives to an Ar- 
ble, is almoſt the ſame, as that of a Conjunction, 
nd ſo plain, that there is no need of faying any 
wing to it. , 
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3. A Noun is a compounded Sound, mf ich ſonife 
ſomething, without denoting the time, and whoſe pare, 
 fignify no hing alone.] A Num is ,]! d Sound, 
tis compoſed of Letters and Syllzbies ; for there is 
no Noun of one Tetter, which ſignifies ſomething, 
that is to di inguiſh it from a Syllable, Which tho 
it be a compounded Sound, yet 1t -igmhes nothing, 
wil heut den ili il is, becaule tis :ambling 
and 13.0term: ate. And : iſe parts Feniſy nithing 
a.. For if 3 ſhould dis onn the Word Letter, 
tie parts would fhemiy nothing; and this tis 
Wiuct mx tic. Dittcrence between a Noun, and 
a Diicouric; for the parts of a Diſcourſe ſignit 
{omcthing, when they arc taken by themſelves, 


14. For even in douvie Noun every Noun ſeparate: 
ly tas no Signifi ation. as Theodore. ] A certain Prod, 
that the parts or Fragments of Nouns, which are 
dis-join'd {1gnify nothing is, that even Double 
Ns, which are compoted of two Nouns, that 
h-ve both their proper Significations, when they ar 
uc alone, yet the do parts ſignify nothing when 
they are ſcparated; for T heod:rus, Theocritus, Demi 
crilus, denote certain Men; but if J ſeparate the tuo 

Nouns, which compoſe theſe Nouns, neither of them 
will have any Signification, or give any Iden © 
them. Iis by theſe Compounded Nouns, as tis by 
the Simple, the taking away one Letter entir! 
deſtroys them. This is not true in proper Nam 
only, but in Appellatives, and Adjectives allo. 


=. — —..4i. OE” 2 8 


is. But the Verb has this Advantage of the Nu be 
that it determins tle time, which the Noun doth nit 
The Term. which Ari//ctle uſes here, is very rem! 


| | FU 
kable, he docs not fay 9nvawe, It denotes bug n. 
TE9TTW. He, it denotes with that 1s, that beſide t 14 
primitive Signification, a Verb has fomethi; « og 1. 


which denotes the time; for there arc Nouns uli 
| 1121) | 
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ſanify time, as a Day, an Hour, Old, New, G. 
but in the Nouns the time is the proper Siglüfica- 


tion of the Word, which 'tis not in the Verbs. 

J 
16. A Caſe is both in Nouns and Verbs.) The Word 
' (aſe ſigmties propcr'y A Termination, (glence, and 
) 22rces as well with Nouns,os Verbs: for 5}; es 
have different Cadences, 2 well as the Nome. it 
: fule gives the Word a larger Extent, than it has in 
5 the Latin, and then we give it in ours ; for it com- 
2 preh-nds the Number as the Pu al, and the Mood, 
„sas the Indicative , the Impcrative, the Optative, 
? Cc. Our Language is unhappy in this, that its 
V 


| Nouns have no Cauſes, and ale Indeclinable. 


17. Cration, or 4 Diſceurſe is a compounded ſound , 
which ſionifies ſimething, and n hoſe parts, tuo ſeparated, 
.be their Signification.] Oration has this in Com- 
ch mon with the Noun and the Verb, that tis com- 
ae  poicd of parts, but that which diftingwihes it 
be em the Noun and the Verb is, that the parts of 
Wy BR ſignify nothing, whereas the parts of Oration 
aeg do tor Nouns and Verbs; which are parts of Dit- 
courte, have each their particular Signification. 


18. For tis nit to be imagined, that a Liſcourſe 
ſrould be almays a Compoſition of Nouns and Verbs, as 
we Definition of a Man.] Having faid, that a Dit- 
courſe has ſome parts which have their Sig nifica- 
non when ſeparated, he refutes the Error of thoſe, 
who taught, that all the parts of Diſcourſe had the 
lime Qualification, becauſe a Diſcourſe being com- 
poled of Nouns and Verbs, which have their Signi- 
cation apart, did not looſe them by being join d 
together; he ſays, that the whole Diſcourſe is not a 


* compound of Nouns and Verbs, as that Which 
$ makes the Definition of a Man, A Nan is a reaſo- 
e WB is Creature, For ius certain, that in a Diſcourie, 


ck 1s compounded of Nouns and Verbs, all the 


AA 3 parts 
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parts do ſignify ſomething, but there are others, 


here there are Nouns without Verbs. When 1 


lay. O moſt ſurprixing of Miracles! O aftoniſhins 
Prodigy! Here is no Verb, and yet ſome of the 
parts have their Sig nification lep:rately, and other; 
not. This in my Opinion is the Senſe of the Pat 
lage, Which is very obſcure in the Greet, 


19. An Oral ion is called One aſter two Manners. 
For an Oration is One, when 'tis a ſimple Enun— 
ciation of one thing, as Sorrates taught Vertue 10 
Men. And 'tis One, where it gathers together {cs 
veral Orations, or Diſcourſes, as Members which 
it unites by proper Connexions. The Orations of 
Demoſthenes, thoſe of Cicero, the Tad and the Odyj- 


ſes are all after the fame Manner. Ariſtutle has 


uſed the ſame Diviſion in his Analyticks, and in 
bis Treatiſe of Interpretation, 


CHAP, 


II; 
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GHAP. XXIL 


Of Simple and Compounded Nouns of 
the different ſorts of Metaphors, 
and all other Qualities of Nouns. 


J. 1 ER E are two ſorts of Nouns, Simple 

and Double; the Simple are thoſe, which 
are compoſed of parts, which ſignify nothing, 
and the Double are formed of one Word, which 
doth, and another which do not ſignify any 
thing, or of two Words, which have each their 
Signification. There are alſo Triple, and 
Quadruple Nouns, many (a) of which are to be 
faund in the Dithyrambick Poets. 


II. Every Noun is either Proper, or Forreign, 
or Metaphor, or Ornament, or an Invented 
Noun, or protracted, or ſubſtracted, or chang'd. 


III. (5) A Noun proper is that, which every 
one makes Uſe of in the ſame Place. The 
Forreign is that, which is uſed el ſewhere, from 
whence it follows, that the ſame Noun may 
be Proper and Forreign (c) by its Relation to 
(Utferent Perſons; for the Now Sigunon is a 
Proper Word to the Cyprians, but Forreign to us. 


6— — 
* 


— 


(a) Of the Megaliote s, as llernocaica- Tant bio. cal 
lat, (e) But not tothe ſame People. 


Aa 4 vI. 
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IV. A Metaphor, is the (d) Tranſlation of 
a Noun, from its ordinary Signification, there 
are four ſorts of Metaphors , from the Genus to 
the Species, from the Species to the Genus, 
from Species to Species, and that which is 
founded on the Analog. IEEE: 


* 


V. I call a Metaphor from the Genus to 
the Species, ſuch as this Verſe of Homer, My 
Ship ſtood in the Port at 2 Diſtance. from the 
Town. (e) For the Word Stood is a Generical 
Term, and is applyed to the Species, by ſaying, "twas 
71 the Fort. „ „ 
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VI. A Metaphor from the Species to the Ge. 
nus, as in this Place of the [ame Poet. Certainly | 
Ulyſſes has done Ten Thouſand good Actions; 
for he puts a Thouſand for max. 


VII. () 4 Metaphor from Species to Species 
conſiſts in the Reſemblance, as if ſpeaking ofa 
Man, who in hopes of making great Advan- 
tage, carried ſomething to his Houſe, which 
Was at laſt the Cauſe of a conſiderable Loſs, 


we might ſay, tisthe Carpathian with his 

Hare. ry 17 ; 
1 VIII. To Conclude, an Analogical Metaphor | 
=zt " 35, when of four Ternis the Second has the 


fane Relation to the Firſt, as the Fourth to 


=_ (d) Ilation of another Noun, (e) For to be in Port, is to 
| and to be ia a Station. (f) From Species to Species drew | 
out his Soul with Braſs, and afterwards cut with fierce 
Brafs, where he uſes drew, for cyt aud cut for drew; for 
both ſignify ta tate away, 5 


the 
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the Third; for we may equally ſay, the Fourth 
for the Second, and the Second for the Fourth; 
as alſo the Third for the Firſt, and the Firſt 
r 15 


IX. Sometimes alſo we add the thing, to 
which the Reſemblance is made, and put it 
inſtead of that which is proper. For Example, 
the Cup is the ſame to Bacchus, as the Shield 
is to Mars; we may ſay then in ſpeaking of 
a Buckler, that tis the Cup of Mars, and in 
ſpeaking of a Cup, that tis the Shield of 
Bacchus, or thus; the Night is the ſame to the 
Day, as old Age is to Life; we may ſay 
then 1n ſpeaking of the Evening, that *tis 
the old Age of the Day, and {peaking of old 
Age, that tis the Evening, or to uſe Empedo- 
cks's Expreſſion; tis the Bang DE Late. --.. 


NX. It falls out ſometimes, that we meet with 
thoſe things which have no Analogical Term, 
however, tis uſed in the ſame manner. For 
Example, the Word to ſow ſignifies the Action 
of an Huſband Man, who caſts the Seed into 
the Boſom of the Earth; (g) and becauſe there 
wanted a proper Term to expreſs the Action 
of the Sun, when he diffuſes his Beams over 
all, yet the thing, which he would expreſs, 
havingthe ſame Reſemblance to'the Light, as 
Sowing has to the Grain, a certain Poet ſaid 
in ſpeaking of the Sun, ſowing the Light Di- 
h 


4 „ 


„ 


ä _ p : * 
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(8) A. Light from the Sun, which wants a proper * 
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NI. There is yet another Manner of uſin 
this Metaphor, when (b) after the Metapho- 
rick Noun we add an Epithete, which de- 
ſtroys ſome Quality, that is proper to it, 
For Example, as after having called a Shield 
27. a Cup, we ſhould ſay without Wine, inſtead 
149 of adding of Mars. eee ö 


XII. The invented Noun is that, which the 
Poet himſelf creates; as if inſtead of ſay ing 
x4gars, Horns, he ſhould ſay, 2%as Branches, 
and inſtead of ee, a Prieſt, he ſays amg, 
that is a Man, who makes Prayers. 


XIII. (i) The protracted Nouns, are thoſe, 
|; when a long Vowel is put inſtead of a ſhort 
I one, as bones for robees, or when a Spllable 
if, zs added, ag venvdie, for miads.: And the Sub- 
tracted Nouns are thoſe. from which a Syllable 

a is taken away, as «go, for (kJ) nei, did, tor 
Yi! Ada, ifs for tis, e 


XIV. The changed Noun is, when one half 
remains, as it was before, and the other half ii 
new made, as when Homer made the Word ( 
Ale S 7g qleS i Tegos. SE donate ts 8 
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(c) He calls ſomething that is forreigh, and denies thit 
which is proper. (i) The protracted and ſubſtratted, 
in Keion, and of both if 5. for b. Jie, a Countenanct. the 
I) deSiTzgor nart H for fit oth 


XV. par! 
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XV. There is yet another Difference between 
Nouns; Some are Maſculine, ſome Feminine, 
ſome Middle, that is to ſay neuter. The Maſ- 
culine are thoſe, which end inv, e, 7, and by 
one of the double Letters, which are compoun- 
ded of two Mutes, as J, and E. The Feminine 
end always by the two long Vowels, u, and 
©, and a, long, ſo that the Number of Termi- 
nations of the Nouns Maſculine and Feminine 
is equal; for I, and E, ought to be reckoned 
among the 'Terminations in . There is no 
Noun, which ends in a Mute, or a ſhort Vowel. 
There are only three which terminate in, Me- 
li, Commi, Piperi, and five in o, Pon, Napu, 
Gonu, Doru, Aſtu. The Neutres end with 
theſe two latter Vowels, and v, and with 


7, 0 and . . 


wa 14. a 
n a... 


* . : 2 


REMARKS on the XXII. Chapter. 
1. THERE are mo ſorts of Nouns, the Simple and 

T the Double. The Simple are hel whith ore com- 
pid of parts, which figni nothing, and the Double are 
formed of one Word which doth, and another which doth 
not ſignify any thing, or of two Words, which have each 
their Signification.) The Difference, which Arifutle 
puts here between Single and Double Noun 1s, that 
the Fragments of the firſt ſignify nothing; of the 
others, one part does ſignify, and the other does 
not; and there are thoſe alſo, of which both the 
parts ſignify. But is not this contrary to What be 
| aid. 
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Haid. That even in the Mouble Nouns, every Ninn 
being ſeparated ſigniſied nothing, as Theodorus. Thus 
is no Contradiction. Arifotie ſpeaks in that Place, 
of Nouns, which after they have been join'd are 
diſunited again, for then every part ſignifics no- 
thing, and gives no Idea ; but here he 125585 of the 
Signiſication, which thoſe Words have before they 
enter into the Compoſition. The Difference then, 
which is between Double and Simple Nouns is, 
that the parts of the firſt ſignify nothing on any 
Account, as he elſewhere explains it; but theſe 
other ſignify Aevogrexondu , that is to ſay, both 
before they are ſeparated, or either into the Com- 
poſition of the Noun. | | 


2. Of one Word which dah, and another which dub 
not ſignify any thing.] That which ſignifies nothing 
is only an Extenſion, or Termfnation of the firſt, 


3. There are alſo Triple, and Quadruple Nowns. 
The Greets were very licentious in this fort of Com- 
poſition, and eſpecially the Dithyrambick Poets. 
The, Latins did not give themſelves near ſo much 
Liberty; and therefore Quintilian ſays, that twas 
not permitted to uſe Triple Nouns in the Lain 
Tongue : Nam ex tribus noſtræ utique Lingus non 
— And for that Reaſon he condem 
this Verle of Pacuvius. | Cn 

RepandiAroſtrum, incurvi Cervicum pecus. 


We are more modeſt, and reſerved in aur Language, 
than the Latins nere in theirs. 


4. Many of which are to le found in the Dithyram- 
lick Poets. ] There is one Word in the Text cor- 
rapted , oi 74 Tong Tor peyoarw}c:, I cor- 
rect It, T vey22'% var, Among thoſe who ſay great 


e hinge 
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things, that is, among the Dithyrambick Poets, 
whoſe property is, to eleyate themſelves to the 
Skies. Heſychius calls 


5e. W mY | y j 


5 Every Noun is either Proper, or Forrei gn. HAri- 


ele takes Notice here of the eight Qualitics of 
Nouns, which he explains in what follows, 'the 
Latins had not ſuch a plenty of them, as the Greeks, 
nor we as they had. i -.: e 


6. M Noun Proper is that, which every one makes 
ſe of in the ſame Place.) A Noun Proper is that, 
which any People make uſe of in their Language 
to ſignify the ſame thing: *Tis that which renders 
a Diſcourle terſe, and intelligible ; but as it makes 
it ſomewhat mean and l, they found out the 


way of exalting it by forreign Words, and thoſe 


other Terms, which Aristotle here explains. 


7. The Ferreign is that, which is uſed elſewhere. } 
Forreign Nouns are theſe, which are borrowed 
from other Languages. Theſe Words extreamely 
elcyvate the Dietion, and make it Majeſtick, of 


which Ariſtotle gives this Reaſon in his Books of 


Rhetorick, * As we feel à certain F ach of Pleaſure at 
the Sight of Strangers, which we' do not at that of our 
vun Country-Men, whom we ſee every day, ſo tis in 
the Diction. Therefore tis very proper to diſguiſe the 


manner of ſpeaking, and to cloath it, as I*may ſay, like 


4 Stranger; for that which comes from Strangers appears 
almirable, and that which is admirable, pleaſes and de- 
lights us. But as we can't now diſtinguiſh in the 
Works of the Ancients the Forreign Nouns. from 


thoſe, which are proper, we looſe one of the greateſt 


Pleaſures, the Reading of them could give, and 
conſequently cannot know all their Beauties. The 
Latins had fewer ſtrange Words, than the Greeks ; 
and ye have almoſt none in our Language ; nd 

| ; that 
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that is the Reaſon, why our Poefy is ſo flat, and 


falls ſo much below rhat of the Greeks, Homer uſed 


the moſt Rude and Groſs words of the Beotians with 
a wonderful Grace, and Dionyſius Hali arnaſſeus well 
obſerved, that it gives a very great Majeſty to his 


* 


8. From whence it follows, that the ſame Noun may le 
Properiand Forreign, by its Relation to different Per. 
ſons.] Tis impoſſible, that this ſhould be otherwiſe, 
that Word which is forreign to him, that borrows 
it, mult neceflarily be proper to him, from whom | 
tis borrowed. „„ 


| 9. For the Noun Sigunon, i- 4 proper Word to the 
Cyprians, but fcrreign to us.] The Word Signunn, 


ſignifies a Dart made all af Iron, Arifotle ſays, 
that tis Cyprian, and is followed in it, by the 
Scholiaſt of Appullonius 3 Suidas calls it Macedinian, 


FEEutathius Brotian. 


10. A Metaohor in the Tranſlation of 4 Noun friw 
ite ordinary Signification,) Some of the Ancients 


blame Ariſtole, that he has put the two firſt under 


the Metaphorical Noun, when they are properly 
Synecdoches ; but Aviſtotle ſpeaks in general, and 
wrote in a time; when the Figures were not ſo 

refined, as to be nicely diſtinguith'd,and have Name 
given to them, by Which their Nature was belt ex- 


plained. Cicero ſufficiently juſtifies Ariſtatle, when 


he writes in his Book of an Orator, Itaque Graci 
genus hoc appellant Allegoricum, nomine rette, genere 
welins ille (Ariſtoteles) qui iſta omnia Tranſlationes 
oc at. 6 = 8 


11. J call a Aletaphor from the Genus to the Species, | 


ſuch as this Verſe of Homer.) 


N j us 
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My Ship flood in the Fields, far from the Town.” 


Where he uſes the Word Scod, which is a gene- 
cal Term, and comprehends all the ways of 
bang free from Motion; to be at Anchor; in 
Port : Tis the ſame to fay, the Iron for a Sword, 
Mirtals for Men, 4 Star for the Sun, &c. 


12. A Metaphor from the Species to the Genus, as 
in this Place of the ſame Poet + Certainly U.yſſes has 
done a thouſand good Actions. ] 'Tis a Verle of the 
ſecond Book of the Ilias, when the Greets praiſe 
Ulſſes, for beating the inſolent Therſites, hein huet 
evo oevs £FAL toes. Where he puts ve, Ten 
Thouſand, which is the Species for 15Mae, many, 
which is the Genus. Thus Virgil ſays, AcLeloia 
pacula, inſtead of ſaying Water. 


13. The Metaphor frem Species to Species conſists 
in the Reſemblance.] This is the firſt true Species of 
a Metaphor ; for thoſe we have already ſpoke o, 
are properly Synecdoches, as has been ſaid. The 
molt uſual Metaphor then is, that from Species 
to Species, and it doth properly conſiſt in the Like- 
nels with the thing, from whence, 1s bor- 
wed hath with that, to which *tis applyed. 
When Plato calls the Head a Cittadel ; the Tongue 
the Judge of Taſts ; the Pores narrow Streets ; the 
Lungs the Ear of the Heart, Cc. they are to many 
Metaphors, which conſiſt in the Reſemblance of one 


Species to another. 


14. As in ſpeaking of a Man, whoin Hopes, &c.] 
Ariſtotle gives here an Example, taken from oe. of 
| 4 6 
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Homers Verſes, but as it can't be tranſlated into 8 
our Language, I ſhall inſtead of it quote ſuch 1 ik 
Paſſage of his Rhetorick, where he puts as a Metz- = 
phor from Specics to Species, that of the Carpaching Th 
with his Hare, to denote a Man, who hath ſuf. WI a. 
fered much by that, from which he thought to Th 
reap gr-.t Profit; for the Carpathian being great kin 
Admircrs of Hares, had Reaſon to repent of it; for Th: 
thoſe Hares ruined the Iſland. * oy 
15. To con lade, An An-logical Metavhor is, when 4 
of ſurr Terms the Second Las the ſame Relation to the Cup, 
Firſt. as tie Fourth to the Third. After he has c- 
plained the Mctaphor, which conſiſts in the Re- F 
1emblazice, he gocs on to that, which conſiſts in 2 
the Analogy and Proportion: not that it doth 2 
not alſo conſiſt in the Likeneſs; for the Likenels cor. 
is double, and that there is not without it a tue WM ccca 
Meticphor ; but tis, becauſe beſides the Reſem- Cort 
blance, there is an entire Proportion, or Relation, cer 
Ariſtolle underſtands it thus. I lay down four s a0 
Terms, Life, Od Age, Day, Evening. We ec, that I © nl 
the {ame Relation, winch is between the Firſt and imp! 
the Second, is alſo between the Third and the cus 
Fourth. Thus I may as well ſay, Evening, in- per, 
ſtead of Old Age, the fourth Term for the Second; WM ko 
as Old-Age for Evening, the ſecond for the Fourth, Wi Htsf 
I can uſe allo Day for Life, the tlird for the Full, WM N 
and Life for Day, the Firſt for the Third. is the WM Fran 
lame in the other Example, Mars, a Shield, Ba- The 
chus, a (ub, I may uſe the Third for the Firſt, B- v H 
chus for Mars, and the Firſt for the third, Mars for WMticy ; 
Ba chus ; The Second for the Fourth, as Shield M's; 
for (up, and the Fourth for the Second, (up for Huus! 
Shield. Ariſtotle Diſcourſes at large of this Mc- 
taphor in his third Book of Rhctorick, Where 15. 
he ſays, that of the four ſorts of Mctapho!% Wile c 
| WoW cc © 
(oth x 
, won't 2 
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we ſhould always endeavour ro chuſe the Analogical 
one, becauſe tis the fineſt, and moſt eſteemed; and 


that every Metaphor which is grounded on Analogy, 


muſt neceſſarily have theſe rwo Conditions : Firſt, 
That it may be inverted, and that the Terms when 
tranſpoſed, equally anſwer one ro another, Secondly, 
That tis grounded on things of the ſame Nature and 
Kind, For Example, If tis proper to ſay of Old Age, 
That tis the Winter of the Life. Tis alſo, proper to 
{ay of Winter, Thar tis rhe Old Age of the Near. So 
if it may be ſaid of Bacchus, Thar the Cup is bis Buck- 
ler. We may ſay of Mars, chat, The Buckley is his 


1 


Cup, | W 


16. Sometimes alſo we add the ching to which the Re- 


proper. Heinſius gave himſelf a needleſs trouble to 
correct this Paſſage, which is ſo clear, that it had no 
occaſion for it; but ſuppoſing it were faulty, his 
Correction is intolerable. Ariſtotle means only, that 
oftentimes the thing to which the Reſemblance is made 
5 added, and put inſtead of that, from which the Re- 
ſemblance is taken, For Example, Inſtead of ſaying 
imply, A Cup * a Shield; 1 fay, *Tis the Shield of Bac- 
chus. So inſtead of Maro, to whom the Sheild is pro- 
per, I put the Name of Bacchus, to whom 1 make the 
keſemblance: And in fpeaking of « Shield, I am nor 
ſatisfy' d to ſay, Thar tis a Cup; bur that, 'Tis the Cup 
Mars; putting Mars for Bacchus. To uſe another 
Erample, I ſay, Heaven, Stars, Meadow, Flowers : 
The Flowers are the ſame to the Meadow, as the Stars 


icy are the Flowers of Heaven, And in ſpeaking of 
Lowers, Thar they are the Stars of the Meadow. And 
ms in all others. LITE 


17. Ne ſay then, in ſpeaking of a Buckler, That ti: 
e Cup of Mars.] Ariſtotle had without doubt, a Paſ- 
age of Timotheus in View; and another of Antiphanes, 
oth which call a Buckler the Cup of Mars; but T 


ent remember to have read any where, that a Cup 
B b Was 


ſemblance x made, and put it inſtead of that which is 


to Heaven. I ſay then, in ſpeaking of rhe Stars, That 
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Firſt, as the Fourth to the Third.) After he has ex- 
plained the Metaphor, which conſiſts in the Re- 
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Homers Verſes, but as it can't be tranſlated into 
our Language, I ſhall inſtead of it quote ſuch z 
Paſſage of his Rhetorick, where he puts as a Metz. 
phor from Species to Species, that of the Carpaching 
with his Hare, to denote a Man, who hath us. 
ſered much by that, from which he thought tg 
reap gre:zt Profit; for the Carpathian being great 
Admirers of Hares, had Reaſon to repent of it; for 

thoſe Hares ruined the Iſfane. * | 


15. To cn lade, An Anslogical Metaphor is, whey 
of for Terms the Second has the ſame Relation to the 


iemblance, he goes on to that, which conſiſts in 1 
the Analogy and Proportion: not that it doth 0 
not alſo conſiſt in the. Likeneſs; for the Likeneß Wl 7 
is double, and that there is not without it a tme 22 | 
Meticphor ; but tis, becauſe beſides the Reſem- d 
blance, there 1s an entire Proportion, or Relation. Pk 
Ariſtolle underſtands it thus. I lay down four s . 
Terms, Life, Od Age, Do, Evening. We tec, that Wl 1 
the ſame Relation, which is between the Firſt and impl. 
the Second, is alſo between the Third and the 3 
Fourth. Thus I may as well fay, Evening, in- ver, ] 
ſtead of Old Age, the fourth Term for the Second ; een 
as Old-Age for Evening, the ſecond for the Fourth, tick 
I can uſe alſo Day for Life, the third for the Firſt, of 115 
and Life for Day, the Firſt for the Third. *Tis the WM Fran 
lame in the other Example, Mars, a Shield, Bac- The! 
chus, a (ud, I may uſe the Third for the Firſt, Ba-: u He. 
chus for Mars, and the Firſt for the third, Mars for they 4 
Ba chus ; The Second for the Fourth, as Shield WM ove 
for (up, and the Fourth for the Second, (up ſot I uus in 
Shield. Ariſtotle Diſcourſes at large of this Me- 
taphor in his third Book of Rhetorick, where 1 
he ſays, that of the four forts of Metaphors, C 
wege of 
boch w 
, 7 don't re 


muſt neceſſarily have theſe two Conditions: Firſt, 
That it may be inverted; and that the Terms when 
tranſpoſed, equally anſwer one to another. Secondly, 
That 'ris grounded on things of the ſame Nature and 
Kind, For Example, If tis proper to ſay of Old Age, 
That tis the Winter of the Life. Tis alſo, proper to 
ſay of Winter, That tis che Old Age of the Near. So 
if it may be ſaid of Bacchus, Thar the Cup is bis Buck- 


Cup, 


16. Sometimes alſo we add the thing to which. tie Re- 
ſemblance” x made, and put it inſtead of that which is 
proper. | Heinſius gave himſelf a needleſs trouble to 


correct this Paſſage, which is ſo clear, that it had no 


occaſion for it; bur ſuppoſing it were faulty, his 
Correction is intolerable. Hriſtotle means only, that 


oftentimes the thing to which che Reſemblance is made 


z added, and put inſtead of that, from which the Re- 
ſemblance is taken. For Example, Inſtead of ſaying 
imply, A Cup # a Shield; I fay, *Tis the Shield of Bac- 
cus. So inſtead of Maro, to whom the Sheild is pro- 
per, I put the Name of Bacchus, to whom I make the 
keſemblance: And in ſpeaking of à Shield, I am nor 
arisfy'd ro ſay, That is 4 Cup but rhar, *Tzs the Cup 
f Mars ; putting Mars for Bacchus. To uſe another 
Example, I ſay, Heaven, Stars, Meadow, Flowers : 
The Flowers are the ſame ro the Meadow, as the Stars 
o Heaven. I ſay then, in ſpeaking of rhe Stars, That 
hey are the Flowers of Heaven, And in ſpeaking of 
towers, That they are the Stars of the Meadow. And 
lus in all others. FRM 1:47 


17. Ve ſay then, in ſpeaking of a Buckler, That ti: 
the Cup of Mars.] Ariſtotle had without doubt, a Paſ- 
age of Timotheus in View, and another of #ntiphanes, 
th which call a Buckler \the'»Cup ef Mars; bus L 
Ont remember to have read any where, that 42 C 
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we ſhould always endeavour to chuſe the Analogical 
one, becauſe tis the finieft, and moſt eſteemed; and 
that every Metaphor which is grounded on Analogy, 


ler, | We may lay of Mars, that, The Buckler 14 his | 
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was called, The | Buck/er of Bacchus. *Tis probable 
that Atheneus took from this place the hint of calling 
Neſtor 's Cup, his Shield. r ras 


18: It falls out ſometimes, that. we meet wit hi thoſe 
things which have no Analogical Term, however ti: uſed 
in the ſame manner.] As he has ſhow'd the Analogica] 
Metaphors to be perfect, oughr to bear an Inverſion ; 
and that the two Subjects from whence they are u- 
ken, have each of them a reciprocal. Term, which 
may bs tranſpos d from one Subject to another; ſo 
now he tells us, That Subjects are often found, which 
having no proper Term borrow it from another, with- 


out being able reciprocally to return it. For Example, 


When an Husbandman caſts the Seed on the Ground, 


rhere is a proper Term to denote the Action, which is 


to Sow ; but when the Sun caſts his Beams, there is no 
proper Term which expreſſes that Action: Whertfore 
in ſpeaking of the Sun, we are obliged to borrow the 


Term of the Husbandman; but in ſpeaking of an 


Husbandman, we can barrow no Term from the Sun, 
becauſe it has none which is proper to him, the Ana- 


lagy is then impetfect, becauſe the ſamie Ferm ſerves 


two Subjects; but however tis uſed, an Ancient ſaid 
of the Sun, Sowing the Light. Divine. Virgil ſays ths 
ſame in ſpeaking of Aurora, . 


Et jam prima novv ſpargebat lumine terrats. 
f * 18. And, 


Poſtera vix frummos | ſpargebat lumine montes.; 
Orta dies, 
And Lucretius ſays of the Sun, 
Et lamine conſerit ar vn. 

19. There is another Manner of. uſing this Metaphor, 
when after the Metaphorical Noun, we add on Epithet, 
#hiol» deſtroys ſome Quality that is proper to it.] i 

3 0 . otic 
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footle has taught in what manner an Analogical Meta- 
phor is uſed, and ſays chat the Name of the Subject to 
which the Reſemblance is made, is often added, in- 
ſtead of that from which it is taken ; as when a Buck- 
ler is called, The Cup of Mars. He tells us here, Ihat 
there is another way of uſing this Figure, when in 
lieu of uſing the Name of the Subject, we add a Ne- 
gative Epithet only; that's ro ſay, which denies the 
Quality, that is moſt proper to the Metaphorical 
Term which is uſed. Thus, if inſtead of calling a 
Buckler, The Cup of Mars, we ſhouid call it,“ « Cup 
without Mine, ont 4149 3 and in lieu of calling 
Cup, The Buck/er of Mats, it ſhould be called, 
did aonnor, A Buckler which is not made for Com- 
bats, Ariſtotle deſigns this Metaphor, when he ſays in 
his Rherorick, TS gGpury 5 4 cel. A Bow is an 
Harp without Strings. And when he calls a Conſort of 
Voices only, WAL Gee 2.0cev, Al Conſort with- 
out Lute and Inſlruments ; and the Sound of rhe Trum- 
et, „ arugor; An Harmony which is without a Lute. 

his Figure is common, elpecially in the Greek Poets, 
who have uſed it very happily. Vittorius quotes ſeve- 
tal Examples: Euripides uſes it twice in the ſame 
place, when he makes Iphigenia ſay, s d bu 
eh Brgy &avUr9. £5917, for he calls thole Com- 
vicar arid Regrets, Elegies without a Lyre ; and the 
roans, Songs without Muſick, The ſame Poet in the 
Chorus of the Phoenician Women, calls an Army, 
401,90 gvauatraior, A Fenſk withaut Flutes, Ariſtotle 
fays very well in his Rherorick; that tho' theſe Nega- 
tive Terms exprels nothing of themſelves, becauſe 
they ſignifie nothing that is poſitive, that they are very 
much eſteemed in thoſe Metaphors which ate founded 
on Analogy, Our Language ſometimes can uſe theſe 
Metaphors 4ccomipanied with the Negative Epitheres ; 
but nor ſo often as the Greek, 


20. In Invented Name is that which the Poet himſelf 
creates, &c,] After the Metaphor, that which Ar iſto- 
tle calls Ornament, xoovey, ſhould follow; how comes 
he then to forget it? Is it becauſe the Ornament 
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iprings from the Met iphors; fo that having explained 


their different Species, he thought there was no necd 


to explain what an Ornament was? Tis not the u- 
lage of our Philoſepher to advance any thing without 
explaining it. If he had had a deſign to mix the Or- 
nament with the Metaphors, he would not have made 


a ſeparate part of ir. I rather think, with Madius and 


Vietorius, chat the Text is defective, and that by the 
Negizgence of ſome Copyiſt, what Ariſtotle ſaid of Or- 
nament is Joſt, either where he had explained it, or 


— 


refer d to the place where he would do it; for tis pol- 


ſible that he might have reſerv d the treating of the Or. 


nament to the Second or Third Book of his Arr of Poe. 


try ; it appearing by a Paſſage in Simplicius, that he 
poke of Synonyma's in thoſe Books, However it be 


b 


what he means by the word Ornament, is the Epithere 
which he calls 64-91, in the Third Book of his Rhe- 
rorick ; that is to ſay, proper. The reaſon of this dif- 
ference of Names, is, that the Orators uſe f:2w Epi- 
thets for Ornament. They employ them only to ex- 
preſs the things they ſpeak of the better, whereas the 
Poets uſe them at every turn to grace and adorn their 
Diſcourſes: For as Quintilinn lays after Axiſtotle, an 
Epithet is a very great Ornament. Whercfore the Po- 
ers ſay, Mite Miſh, Moiſt Mate, Shameful Poverty, 
Melanchvly Old -ge, &c, But tho theſe Epithets are 
properly made for Poeſie, and; a Diſcourſe which has 


none, appcars naked and diſagreeable, the uſe of them 


1s limited by Rules and Bounds. If a Poem is too full 
of Epithets tis flat; if they are ill choſen, and not 
well adapted, tis ridiculous and diſpleaſing, and the 
Poet is guilty pf the Fault, which Ari/torle aecules 
Cleophm of, who would thus adorn the leaſt Di 
courſes, and expreſs himſelf io Kidiculoufly, that he 
faid, Vencravie Eggs. Bur to come to the Invemed 
Names. 


21. In Divented Name, is that which the Poet hun. 


ſelf creates, &c.] Arxiſtotle ſpeaks here of ſimple words 


only, ard not of cempounded ones, becauſe properis 
ipeaking, the ſimple ones alone can be Invented, the 
| | orhet 
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other being formed of thoſe which are already known , 
and in uſe. The Ancients obſerved, that Homer In- 
vented ſeveral; Ariſtorle gives us two, the laſt is it 
the Firſt Book of the Iliadt, but I don't know where 


the firſt, «evuTaes, Or terrtyns, Brant hes for Horns is 


found, for I don't think 'tis in any of Homer's Works 
which now remain. Tis probable that on this Virgil 
| fays, Ramoſa Cormun. 1 5 
Et Remoſa Mycon vivacis Cornua Cervi. 
And elſewhere. 


Cornibus arboreis, 


* 


22. The protraded Nouns are thoſe where 4 long Vow?! 
it put for a ſhort one.] What Ariſtotle ſays of protra- 
ed, ſubſtracted, and Invented Nouns, is proper to 
the Greek only, which diverſity made it ſo copious, 
florid, and proper to fill up all the Characters of Poc- 
he, and Eloquence, that it can expreſs ev'ry thing ve- 
ry happily. The Latins endeavoured to imitate this 
copiouſnels, 
twould not ſuccecd ; for what is very agrecable to 

one Language, is not fo ro another. The different Di- 
alects which were properly the uſages of the different 
Countries of Greece, gave them the liberty of uſing all 
thoſe ways of ſpeaking, and which were not allowed 
to the Poets only, but to the Orators, Hiſtorians, and 


and new caſting, as I may ſay, the words, which how- 
ever altered they were, were {till known by the com- 


ble Variety, wonderful Harmony, and inimirable E- 
nergy, which are found in the Greek Writers. They 
were not ſatisfied ro Protract, Subtract, and Invent 
Nouns, but they uſed the fame Changes in the Paris 
of Periods; nay, even in the Periods themſelves. If 
we conſult Oionꝝſius Halicarnaſſeus, we ſhall find what 
Graces and Beauties they knew, to give to their Pics 
ces. There's an infinite Diſt ince betwixt the Copi- 

ea B b3 | ouneſs 


by their Apocopes, Syncopes, Cc. but 


Philoſophers; and this liberty of changing Letters, 


mon uſage, is one of the chief Cauſes of that admita- 
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ouſneſs and Sweetneſs of that Language, and the Pe. 
nury and Stiffneſs of ours. This in reſpect to the 0. 
ther, may be compared to a Tyrant, who commands 
his Architects and Workmen to build him a fine Houſe 
and gives them only a ſmall quantity of Stones as they 
came out of the 2 and I imbet without being 
bewn, with a ſtrict Command to uſe them as they are 
without any Alteration, Juſt ſuch is their Condition 
who write in Engliſh, if it happily falls out that the 
Materials are of a proper Figure to be adjuſted toge. 
ther, tis very well; bur if there be any knotty, un- 
equal, rough, as often happens, they have no liberty 
ro correct, and make them ſmooth. This is alſo the 
Reaſon, why we have nothing that is perfect and 
finiſh't, that can come into Compariſon with the fine 
Works of Ancient Greece, which always excel ours 
eſpecially in rhis-reſpect ; that is, the Compoſition and 

the ranging the Words. e Hal 


23. The Subſtracted Nouns, are thoſe from which 1 
Syllable u taken away.] The Latins have the ſame, 
Jam, ſos, ſis, for ſuam, ſuos, ſuis. Enniis ſaid gau, 
for gaudium, Cel. for Cælum. Do for Domum ; but that 
was not followed: They now ſay only mi for mil, 
caldum for calidum, dixti for dixiſti, ſurpuerat for ſur 
ripuerat, deceſſe for deceſſiſſe, and ſuch like. 


24. There is yet another Difference between Noun, 
ſome are Maſculine, ſome Feminine; and. ſome Neuter.| 
J have choſe to follow the Sence rather than the Letter, 
in Tranſlating this place, and what Ariſtotle meant MW 
than what he ſaid, for the Words have been alrercd, 
and ſpoiled by the Copyiſts : And thus we ſee what 
he wrote. Tis certain that there is no Greek Nouns 
that ends with any of che Nine Mutes. or by E, . , 
any more than by the two ſhprt Vowels e. and, 
There remain then only ten Letters; and of theſe ten 
rhe three long, „, «, are for Feminines; 4 b, af 
for Neuters; and the five others, „,, e c, v4 and 
4 ſhort, terminate indifferently, the Maſculines, Fen 
nines and Neuters. „ © 


111 * i} = Y ; 


4 f There 
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25. There are but three which end in , Meli, Tomi, 
Pipert.] There are alſo terberi, ſuepi, Cinnarabi; 
we find eri, Trophi, cri, and all the Neuters of the 
Adjectives in , as Philoparri, Euchari. But Ariſtotle 
ſpoke of the three firſt as Foreign Words; the other 
three are ſubtracted Words for Erion, Trophionon, 
crimnon. He * Nauns Subſtant es and 
Primitives only. | 


26. And five 7 in 304 Beſides che five there are dacru, 
and molu, and all the 8 8 of Adjecuiver it in 4s ; 
E. u, hey bart. | 
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What tis that renders, the Expreſſions clear ani 
noble, of Barbariſms and AEnigms. What 
tis that properly makes an Enigm. The 
Frivolous Criticiſm of the Ancient Euclid 
on Homer. The greateſt . Ornaments if 
Speech are Vitious, if they are uſed too of. 
ten. The Advantage of figured Words, be. 
yond thoſe which are proper. A Perſe of 
AÆſchylus, made Noble by Addition of 4 
Word in Euripides. The ridiculous Criti- 
ciſm of Ariphrades on the Tragick Potts, 
The Diviſion of all the Ornaments of Diſ- 
courſe, and to what Works each of then 
does particalarly belong. 


I 
1 4 . JE Virea of an Expreſſion, conſiſts i 
11 0 its (a) Purity, and Nobleneſs. That 
* 9 which is compoſed of {imple Words, is very 
Wu} clear; but *tis alſo low, as is ſeen in Cleophon's and 


Sthenelus's Poetry. The Noble Expreſſion, and 

which differs from the common ways of ſpeaking, 
is that which employs borrowed Words. I cal 
thoſe Erowed Mods, Words of Foreign 
Tongues, Metaphors, protracted Words; and 
to conclude, all that is not a proper Word, 


2. But if theſe ſorts of Terms were employed 


(3) throughout, we ſhould make either Enigms, 


— 


8 


VT. 


Yn" oo. = hn. ISS 


(4) Clearneſs, and not being low, 
(#4 Altegetber. 
| at 
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or Barbar iſms. The Metaphors, H too much uſed, 
would degenerate into a Riddle, and the Fo- 


reign Words taken from ſtrange Langrages, wonld 


produce obſcure Barbariſms. For a Ricdle pra per- 
ly conſiſts, in ſaying things, (e) in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it makes them appear impoſſible; this 
cannot be done by a ſimple Compoſition of 
Words, for only Metaphors have the Power to 
make an Enigm, as is ſeen in this celebrat td Rid- 
dle. J faw a Man who Glued Tin to a Yan 
with Fire, and ſuch like. Ihe Barbariſm (a) can 
be produced only by the uſe of ſtrange Words, 


and therefore they ought to be uſed with * er eat 


deal of Judgment and Caution. 


Jo make an Expreſſion therefore that. fhall 
be neither common, nor mean, we mult ! ye 


recourſe to Foreign Words, Metaphors, and Or- 


naments : And all thoſe other ſorts which] have 


mentioned, and to make proper Words to ren- 


der it clear: and pure. But there ir a certain way to 


render it at the ſame time clear and noble; that 


is, to make uſe of protracted, fubſtrated, Or 
changed Words; for that which is extraordfna- 
ry in them, makes them to appear different from 
the proper Word:, produces the loftineſs, and 


what they retain of the common uſage gives the 
Purity. 


4. 'Tis br this reaſon, that thoſe wh Sy 
cemn this ſort of Expreſſion and blame 02 Ho- 
mer, for writing i, di it wirhout any reaſon - às the 
Ancient Euelid who maintains that there is no- 
thing eaſier than to (f) be a Poet, if we have 
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liberty to protract Words according to our Fan. 
cies, and laughs at the Poet for following the 
fame Method in his Verſe, (g. 


5. Tis not the thing it ſelf which makes the 


Affectation, ?tis the contihual uſing theſe Man 
ners of Speech. Fer there is a meaſure common 
to all theſe different Species, and which ſhould ne. 
ver be tranſgreſſed. This is ſo true, that if we 
ſhould uſe after the ſame manner Metaphors, Fo- 
reign Words, and all thoſe other Figures which 
T hare explained, either with Care, or with a de. 
ſign to make them appear Ridiculous, we ſhould 
ſecceed in both with the ſame eaſe. 


6. To be convinced of () the Beauty which 
the figur'd Speeches give to the Diction, provi- 
ded they be agreeable, well placed, and in just 
Proportion, we need only take the Verſes of an 


Epick Poem, or Tragedy, and change the | 


Terms. If inſtead of Metaphors, Foreign Words, 
and the other Figures, we fhould ſubſtitute pro- 


per Words, we would find that we had advan- 


ced nothing but the Truth. 


7. eAfſcbylus and Euripides hath both made the 


ſame Iambick Verſe ; but becauſe the latter put a 
(i) Metaphorical Word in the Place of one which 


was common and uſual, he made the Verſe very 
lofty , whereas (&) that of Æſchylus was low and 
mean. eſcbylus made his Philactetes ſay, This 
Ulcer which Eats my Fleſh, Euripides in- 


— 2 * 


1 


(g) See the Notes on this place. YEH 1 | 
50 VVbat agrees with them, and bow they excel inVerſcs, VVe, Vc. 
(i) Foreign, (&] The otber, . 


ſtead 
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ſtead of the Word Eats, which is common, 
makes a Metaphorical Term, and by that heigh- 
tens his Expreſſion. © EE : 
8 (1) We ſhould deſtroy the Beauty of moſt 
part of Homer's Verſes, if in the place of thoſe 
Choice and Noble Terms, he uſed, we ſhould 
put proper Words. For Example: When Ho- 
wer ſays (to repreſent the terrible Noiſe, which 
the enraged Sea makes :) The Rivers Roar d, 
we 1 8 put, The Rivers Cried, we ſnould 
. 


9. There was alſo one Ariphrades, who laugh'd 
at the Tragick Poets for uling ſuch Expreſſions as 
no one durſt do in ordinary Diſcourſe. () For 
Example: When they reverſe of the Prepoſiti- 
ons, and put them after the Nouns, and ſuch 
like. But tis for this very reaſon, becauſe theſe 
ways of ſpeaking, are neither proper, nor in 
common uſe, | that they elevate the Style of 
the Poets, and diſtinguiſh it from the ſim- 
plicity of the ordinary and familiar Lan- 
guage, and this that Critick was (») Ignorant 


Tis fine, tbo difficult, to make uſe of all thoſe 
Figures which we have explained agreeably, and 
to the purpoſe, as the double and Foreign 
Words: But 'cis mnch finer and difficult, to uſe 
the Metaphor happily. And truly that's the on- 


1 — — 8 
— . _Odl/l..o@o ee rem. 


- 


(1) Fd we ſhould. put Common for Metaphorical VVords, as the Ri. 
vers, &. | | 

(n) As Houſes from, inſtead of from the Houſes, Achille: or 0 
Achilles, &c. te. f 8 2 N 


ly 
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ll ly thing which cannot be borrowed elſewhere, 
= and ſhows a naturally happy (e) and ſprighy 
x. | Genius. For to (p) make this Tranſlation q 
| one thing to another as it ought to be, is q 


ſee at once, what! IS alike 1 in very Jifſe rem +, 
Jeas "29849 


e 11. The double Words agree particylal 
N Jon 10 Dithyrambicks. The Foreign Words 9 
WH tw Heroick, and the Metaphors to Iambick Ver. 
. ſes. But the double, and Foreign Words, th 


| 1 a | Metaphors. and all the other ſorts of which 
us we have ſpoken, may be of uſe in Her. 
1. 


ick Verſe ; whereas the lambick, which Ini. 
tates only the Familiar Style, can employ 
no Terms but ſuch as are uſed in Converſi 


tion; that is, proper Words, the Metapha 
and che Dene, *% 15 , ; 


N 12. What we bare id is ſafficieiit for Tri 
41; 1.188 gedy, and the NIL which doth confi ſt in 
bY lf | Action. ee Jl 44518 | | 


. . 
7 . 0 * 
LE £ 7 : 
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mic. 
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(%) Good, (p) To know to transfer in like Intuition, 
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* RE M ARK S on Chap. XIII. 


| 1, The Virtue of an Expreſſion canſiſts in its Purity 
und Loftineſs 3 That which is Compoſed of Simple Words. 
5 very Clear, but ti alſo low.] That which, moſt con- 
&cibutes to render a [Diſcourſe clear and intelligible, 
re the proper Words, becauſe they are known by eve- 
ty Body: Bur they make it common and low by the 
ame Reaſon : For whatever is common, is generally 
mean and deſpicable ; wherefore to take away that 
Baſeneſs, we muſt have recourſe to the Terms which 
Vriſtotle has explained, and which render the Diction 
Noble and Majeſtick. 


2. As is ſeen in Cleophon's and Sthenelus's Poetry. ] 
hey were two Tragick Poets: I don't know when 
the firſt was, the other lived in the time of Lyſias 
End Pericles, about the ninetieth Olympiad. The 
tyle of theſe two Poets was low, becauſe they uſed 
ily common Terms. Ariſtotle in the Third Book of 
is Rbetorick charges Cleophon with another Fault; 
for he accuſes him of uſing the Ornaments ſo uncouth- 
y, when he endeavoured to add them to his Diction, 
that he was Ridiculous, and his Style perfectly Co- 
mical; for that is generally the Effect of Ornaments 
when they are miſunderſtood. ft 


3. But if theſe ſorts of Terms were employed through- 
nie, we ſhould make either Enigms, or Barbariſms. The 
Metaphors too much uſed, would degenerate into a Rid- 
de.] As he has taken notice of the Fault they are 
gullty of, who uſe. only proper Nouns; he ſhews 
dem alfo, into which they would fall, who ſhould em- 
% the other Terms only, and this Error is greater 


ban the firſt, For a Riddle and Obſcurity in Diction, 
re the greateſt of all irs Vices. This is the Fault of 


Lycephron among the Greeks., and Perſius among the 
atins, DIL, | T2, I | 
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4. And the Foreign Words taken from Strange Lan. 
er would produce obſcure Barbariſms.] For thi 
Bar riſm conſiſts properly, in the uſe of Foreign 


Words, as when Catulus ſaid Ploxinon, which is 2 


Gallick Word; and Labienus uſed Caſnar, which i; 
Thuſcan, and Virgil, Gaza and Mapalia, the firſt of 
which is Perſian, and the other Carthaginian. Theſt 
Foreign Words, give a Loftineſs and Majeſty to thi 
Diſcourſe, when they are uſed with Moderation and 
Diſcretion, but make it Barbarous, when they are u. 
ſed too often; the Barbariſm then conſiſts in the ro 
frequent uſe of theſe Foreign Words. 

5. For & Riddle properly conſiſis, in ſaying things, in 
ſuch a manner, that it makes them appear impoſſible, thi 
cannot be done, by a ſimple Compoſition of Wards, fv 
only Metaphors, have the Power to make an Enigm,) 
This Paſſage is remarkable, becauſe it teaches us twy 
things, which are neceſſary for an Enigm, The or 
is a Metaphor, and the other that ir appears impoſſ- 
ble; for if we propoſe a thing that ſeems impoilible 
without the Metaphor, or uſe the Meraphor withou 
making rhe thing appear impotlible, twill not be pro- 
perly a Riddle. There is a third Condition, no lek 
neceſſary to a Riddle than the two others; and that is 
that the Subject of it be natural and known to every 
Body. For this Reaſon that Riddle of Sampſon's inthe 
fourteenth Chapter of Judges, Out of the Eater came 
forth Meat, and out of the Strong came forth Sweetneſ, 
appears not to be a true one, becauſe it wants the tuo 
laſt Conditions. That in the Third Eclogue of 
Virgil. | 


Die quibus in Terris, & erit nithi Magnus Apollo, 
Tres pateat Celi ſpatium non amplius ulnas, 


Is no true Enigm, becauſe all the Terms are. Simple, 
and there is no Metaphors ; for he ſpeaks of Caliuss 
Tomb, However that which is obſcure, is _ 

| e 
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ed a Riddle, after what manner ſoever it be ex- 
rreſs'd. 


6. As is ſeen in this Celebrated Riddle, J law a 
Man who glued Tin, to another Man with Fire, Þ 
| Ariſtotle cites this Enigma again in the Third Book of 
his Rhetorick, Demetrius quotes it after him in his 


the firſt Verſe: Athenens gives us the Diſtich en- 
tire. | 


IT = 1 
Ard“ adoy Ter xaxKoy bm” dee v,,ðunh a, 
OuT® guſninaus w5s Guyalud oe. 


that the Blood ran, into the Tin as into the Man, He 
ſpeaks here of the Applications of (what we call) Cup- 
ping-glaſſes, which were not made of Glaſs in thoſe 
Days, but of Tin. *Tis plain that this Riddle has all 
the neceſſary Conditions: The Subject is known, the 
Propoſition appears impoſſible, and the Expreſſion is 
Meraphorical ; chat is to ſay, Jin for a Cupping-glaſs, 
that's the Genus for the Species; to Glew, is alſo a Me- 
taphor, for there being no proper Term for the Man- 
ner of applying Cupping-glaſſes, and to glew being a 
means of making one thing ſtick to another, he who 
made the Riddle, uſed that Word the better to expreſs 
the Application of the Cupping-glaſſes ; and nothing 
tan be more exact than that Relation. 


7. But there is a certain way to render it, at the ſame 
time clear and noble ; that is, to make uſe of the protra- 
ted, ſubſtracted, and changed Words. ] For we find 
in all thoſe Words, the proper, which make the clear- 
neſs ; and the Foreign, or Extraordinary, which make 
the lofrineſs ; bur I have already ſaid, theſe Beauties 
are found only in the Greek, the Latins have little ad- 
vantage of us in that reſpect, ſo that they were redu- 
ced, as well as we, to look for that loftineſs of Style, 


[Treatiſe of Elocution; but they have taken only 


I ſaw 4 Man who glew'd Tin to another with Fire, fo 


in the choice of the Words, in the good and proper * f 
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of Similitudes, Compariſons, Metaphors, and all the 


Figures. 


8. 'Tis for this reaſon, that thofe who condemn this (61, 
of .Expreſſion, and blame Homer for uſing it, do it with. | 
out any rekſon, as the Ancient Euclid. )] Tis not only 
now, : that Homer has found unjuſt Cenſurers, he had 
them alſo in the moſt refined Ages, but they both then 
and now had only Confuſion and Shame, ſor all the 
painful Labour they underwent, There was an Anci- 
ent Euchd, not him, who was Contemporary with 
Plato and Ariſtotle; whoſe admirable Propoſitions we 

now have, whom Ariſtotle particularly diſtinguiſhes, | 
leaſt we ſhould be miſtaken, and that any one ſhould 
be ſo Injurious to his Friend, as to believe that he 
would. write againſt the greateſt Poet. This Euclid, 
in order to make Homer's Works ridiculous, had com. 
poſed a Poem in Heroick Verſe, in which he uſed at 
almoft evry Word, thoſe Figures which Homer uſes, 
in due meaſure, and very much to the purpoſe. Ari 
ſtarle refures this Writer folidly, by ſhewing, that he 


wrote either thro' Ignorance or Malice. 
IN. > 2 5 
9. Either following the ſame Method in bis Verſes, 
Ar iftotle: quotes two Verſes of this Euclid's, I have not 
tranflated them becauſe they are corrupred, and tell us 


Senſe, and made ir unintelligible. As for me, I believe 
that thoſe Verſes oughr to be writ thus. 5 


1 | nothing which is new. Heinſius has endeavoured to 
11 correct them; but his Efforts have been fatal to the 
by Paſſage of 4r:/?otle ir ſelf, of which he has ſpoiled the 


a *HU dein id Maęg red i gad He. 


And, 


8 
a . 
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1.0 In che firſt Euclid ridicul'd the protracting of Word: 
14 by. Mac$9.f , awd the changing of ſhort Syllables 
into long, by £:\{y/2, for H is ſhort ; and in the es 
| cond 
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cond he laughs at that liberty by theſe two ſhorr Sylla- 
bles „O, £, of which he makes a Spondee, and by 
inacBoggto for XN ο. | 


10. Tn not the thing it ſelf, which makes the Aﬀetas 
tion, th the continual uſe of theſe Manners of Speech.] 
This is a Refuration of Euclid ; for Ariſtotle tell 

That Homer us d theſe Manners of ſpeaking, which he 

| blames, in a juſt proportion, and much ro the purpoſe, 
but you place them without any meaſure, and when 
there is no occaſion for them. Tis you therefore, and 
not Homer who are ridiculous ; for thoſe protracted, 
ſubſtracted, and changed Nouns, are not blameable 
but according to the Vicious Aﬀectation you employ 
them with, and this is what he proceeds to prove. 


11, For there is a meaſure common to all thaſe difße- 
ent Species, and which ſhould never be tranſgreſs'd.] 
[There is nothing but ought to have its juſt meaſure, 
and if this be neceſſary in every thing, tis much more 
ſo in thoſe which ſerve only for Ornament. Every 
Word which is not proper, is of this Nature: That's 
o ſay, tis only uſed to embelliſh, and elevate a Diſ- 
nd ; and conſequently, as Ariſtotle here ſays, there 
za meaſure for theſe Ornaments, which is common 
them all; and that is, nor ro employ them but to 
ie purpoſe, when the Subject requires it; and they 
dd ſome Beauty, for there is nothing more requiſite, 
an this good Management. There are a thouſand 
Upportunities, where theſe Ornaments may be uſed 
diculouſſy and Impertinently ; but they make a 
dem Flat and Inſipid when they are uſed roo often; 


g, and proper as it were to excite the Apperite, tis a 
im which cloys, and gives an horrible Dilguſt. 


12. Thy #s fo true, that if we ſhould uſe after the ſame 


lid, that the Ridicule did not conſiit in the Figures 
mſelves, but the too frequent uſe of them: He ſays, 
it the fineſt things, and thoſe the World admires 

Cc moſt 
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d when they are not neceſſary, they are not reliſn- 


nner, Metaphors, Foreign Words, & g. J To ſhew . 
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moſt, may be made as ridiculous, if they be uſed wit 
that Deſign, 


13. To be convinced of the Beauty which the figurt 
Speeches give to the Diction, provided they be agreeall, 
well placed, and in juſt proportion, we need only take 
Epic Poem or Tragedy, and change the Terms.) Aſte 
he has refured Euclid, he confirms his Opinion by 
Experiment, and ſays very well, that if we take th 
Sublimeſt Verſes of an Epick Poem, or a Tragech 
and put proper Words inſtead of rhe figured ones, i 
will loſe all its Elevation and Nobleneſs of Style. 


14. Eſchylus made hi Philoctetes ſy, This Ul 
which Cats mp Fleſh.] In Æſclyluss Verſe, 


Sa , nue ανẽ h να e e od ds. 


The Word ev, to Eat, is a proper Word, and cu 
fequently more common and mean, wherefore Eur; 
des changed it, and put into its place S,) whid 
is a Metaphorical Word, and fignifies, to fea#, 74 
vour, to feed: When Virgil ſpeaks of the Serpe 
which devoured -Laocoon's Sons, he ſays, 


NMſecros morſu depaſcitur artis. 


And renders the Expreſſion much more noble by! 
_ compounded Word. 


15. We ſhould dejtroy the Beauty of moſt part of i 
mers Verſes, if in the place of thoſe choice and ni 
Terms he has uſed, we ſhovld put proper Words.) 4 
ſtotle quotes two of Homer's Verſes, which I have! 
Tranflated, becauſe our Language has nor figu 
Words to expreſs them: Bur Homer is full of od 
Examples, which may be pur in the place of tho 
have ſuppreſſed: We need only open his Book te! 
we 


* 
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16. There was alſo one Ariphrades, who laughed at the 
| Tragick Poets. } As Euclid had found fault with Ho- 
er's Compoſition, there was one Ariphrades, who 
condemned the Tragick Poets, by reaſon of the liber- 


"My which they took, of putting the Propoſitions, aftet 
EE Nouns, and ſay d ary mm, Domo ex, the Houſe out 


A inftead of ex Domo, out of the Houſe. Ariſtotle ſhews 
that this Cririck blamed them thro his own Ignorance, 
by not perceiving that theſe uncommon ways of ſpeak- 
ing, ennobled their Style, and took away all that was 
common or familiar in it. Iis ſufficient that it be ac- 
rording to the Genus of the Language, tis they will 


— 


e KRidiculous who del ie it. 7 


17. 145 fine, tho* difficult, io make uſe of all thoſe 
igures which we have explained, agreeably, and to the 
Purpoſe, as the double and Foreign Words, but tu much 
more difficult to uſe the. Metaphor happily.] *Tis no ea- 


riß 


tacted, and changed Words ; however, a moderate 
enius may attain to it; bur to invent the Metaphors 
aypily, is the greateſt effort of the Ingenuity, and to 


ntion, Ariſtotle gives us the reafdn of this. 


18. And truly that's the only thing which cannot be 
rrowed elſewhere; and which ſhows a naturally happy 
4 ſprightly Genius. For to make this Tranſlation of 
je thing to another, ns it ought to be, is to fee all at 
ce,. what 1j alike in very different Subjects. ] The Fo- 
pn Words are borrowed from other People. The 


e lengthned, ſhortned and changed, as allo that Epi- 


etaphors, for they in ordet to be agreeable, ſhould 
new, and taken from thoſe things which are neither 
common, nor too rare; tis for this reaſon Ariſtotle 

Cc 2 lays; 


e matter to invent theſe Words, nicely, and to uſe 
roperly rheſe Foreign ones, Epirhers, protracted, ſub- 


0 it, there is required a very happy and fruitful In- 


anguage furniſhes the double Words; thoſe which 


ts they are drawn from the different Dialects, new | 
ords, made according to fancy, which thould be al- 
ays conducted by Imitation, Tis nor the ſame with 
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ſays, Thar it is the only thing which cannot be bor- hi 
rowed elſewhere ; and are maps there muſt he 
more Ingenuity to invent theſe Metaphors, than to 
make a very proper uſe of all the other Ornament, 
Thus we ſee, that thoſe who have had the quickeſt 


Wir and Imagination, have excelled in thoſe ways of WM v 
ſpeaking, and the more, as their Language has been u 
filled wich Metaphors. And truly ſince a Metaphor er 
conſiſts in the Reſemblance, and in the Proportion, they P. 
only who have an Ingenions Invention, and ſprightly Wl M 
Imagination, can ſee all ar once the likeneſs of yer 
different Subjects. Thus we ſee that a Metaphor car. 5 
ries the marks of its Original; for it appears only u . 
enlighten, and always communicates to the Mind fone v. 
new Knowledge, which the other Ornaments arc ir. 
apable of doing. For Example, when any one tel; 
me that Compaſſion is an Altar, by that I underſtand MY 
that Compaſſion is in the Heart, that which an 4% WA ak 
is in the Temple, that is to ſay an Azylum, and refuge WW tc 
for the Unhappy. Ariſtotle proves in the Third Book WY pre 
of his Topicks, that whatſoever we cannot acqui in 
but by it ſelf, is preferable to that, which we can 2. em 
uire by the aſſiſtance of another, by which he ſlew by 


the excellence of Juſtice, beyond force. This Rule 
which is excellent in Morality, may ſerve admirab! 
well to ſhew the Advantage a Metaphor has over al 
the other Figures of Diſcourſe. 


19. The double Words agree particularly to Dithyran- 
bicks, &c.)] Having ſhewn the different Qualirics d 
Words, and the Advantages of Sence beyond other, 
he takes care particularly ro ſhew, in what Works 
each of them oughr to be employed. And this is wha 
he has touched on in the Third Book of his Rhetorick; 
where he ſays, That the doubie Words are entire) 
Politick, and that they agree perfectly well with he 
Dithyrambick Poeſie, becauſe its Style is very lech. 
and its aim to ſound great, that the Foreign Word 
are moſt proper to Heroick Poem, becauſe ir is Nobl 
and loves that which is ſo: And that the Meraphor 1 
grees beſt with Iambick Verſes, and rhe Stage. Pi 


NN 
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he tells us here, That the Heroick Verſe uſes that 
which is proper ro the Dithyrambick and Iambick ; 
bur the Iambick Verſe does nor uſe all, that enters in- 
to . vom and the reaſon is drawn from the different 
Characters of thoſe two Poems. Inſomuch that he 
who has this different Character in view, will never 
ranſgreſs the Bounds which Ariſtotle preſcribes, nor 
employ that in Tragedy, which is proper for Epick 
Poem only. Our Poets have not always obſerved this 
Management. | | 


20. That is, proper Words, the Metaphors, and the 
Ornaments. ] By Ornaments he means the Epithets, 
which belong alſo to the Familiar Style. 


21. What we have ſaid, is ſufficient for Tragedy, and 
the Imitation which does conſiſt in Action.] Ariſtotle 
takes care to inform us, that he is come to the end of 
the Treatiſe of Tragedy, which he had promiſed and 
prepares us, for what he is to do in Epopœia, in ſet- 
ung before our Eyes the difference of thoſe rwo Po- 
ems, one of which imitates by Action, and the other 
by Narration. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


7 he Application of the 8 of Tragedy 10 f. 
pick Poem. The Difference of this 
from Hiſtory. The Art of Homer, 
which he 1 e The defect of 1 
Cypriacks, and the little Iliad. How many 
Subjects of Tra 6A the Iliad and the Oa\ſſes 


can furniſh, and how many bave been tdivy 


from the little Iliad. 


S for the Imitation (a) which conſiſts in 
Narration, and is made in Hexamcter 
Verſes, tu evident that the Fables of it ought to 
be formed as that of a Dramatick Poem, as Tr 
gedy, and ouęht to include one only Action, ei. 
kir e, perfect, "and finiſhed, and which conſequent 
has a beginning, middle, and an end. For . 
neceſſary that It give the Plcafure which i; 
Proper to it, as one Living and Animated 
Body: And to effect that, it ſhould not follow 
the Rules of Hiſtory, where we are obliged to relate 
not one Action only, but all the Events which 
happened in ſuch a ſpace of Time, either to ou; 
or more Perſons, and which have very little Con- 
nexion with one another. For if the Sea- Fight 
at Salamine, and the Battle of the Carthaginian 
in Sicily, which were about the ſame time, have 
no relation to the ſame end; much lefe, al 
thoſe things which fall out at different Times 
and after one another, tend to the ſame Deſign. 


1. 
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2. However 'tis in this, that moſt of (b) 
Poets offend ; and tis in this as I have faid, 
chat Homer (00 appears Divine. in reſpect to 
them, for having a War before him which had 
a Beginning and an End, thinking that it would 
he too great, and could not. be comprehended 
(as it were) at one View, he did not undertake 
tn treat of it entirely. (4) He was ſenlible al- 


ſo, that if he ſhould have found out the Secret 


of reducing it to a juſt extent, yet he (e) could 
oor have avoided the Diſorder and Confuſion, 
which ſuch great Variety of Incidents would 
have thrown him into. For this reaſon he 
took one part only, and draws from the reſt 
2 great Number of Epiſodes, as the Liſt of the 
Ships, and many others, by which he enriches 
and diverſtfies ms Poem. 


3. It is not fo with other Poets: They ima- 
gine they preſerve the Unity of the Subjed, when 
they confine themſelves to the Actions of one 
Man only; or the Accidents which happened in 
1 certain ſpace of time, or one Hiſtory only, 
cho it has divers Parts, ſuch is the Conduct of the 
Poet who madethe C ypriacks, and of him ho com- 
ted the Little Iliad. Thus we ſee, that neither 
Homer's Ilia's nor Odyſles, can furniſh but one 
dubject for Tragedy, or two at moſt, whereas a 
| great many may be taken from the Cypriacks, 
and the Little Iliad will afford more than eight, 
3 the Judgment of Arms, Philoctetes, Me⸗ 
optolemius, Eurypylus, The Beggar, He- 
ena, The Taking of Troy, The Return of 
the be Oreeks, Sinon, The Troades. 


"0 &@ Common Poets. (c) ougbt lo.” (d) But if it bad = mod : N 
ger, (e) VVould have been perplexed with the Variety. 
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REMARKS o Chap. XXIV. 


1. As for the Imitation which conſiſts in Narration, 
and is made in Hexameter Verſes, tis evident that the 
Fable of it ought to be formed, as that of a Dramatich 
Poem, as Tragedy, )] Ariſtotle told us in the fifth Chap- 
ter, that Epopœia has this in common with Tragedy, 
that "tis an Iniitation of the Actions of the greateſt Per- 
tons, and cook care to inform us, that all the Parts of 
tis Pocm are to be found in Tragedy; and now ha- 
Ving, F plained perfectly, and particularly, all which 
rega ds che Compoſition of the Dramarick Poem, he 
has ;iriie more to ſay of the Epopœia, and that is the 
reaion, why he is 10 ſhort in his Treatiſe; it rakes up 
but ria Clapters, which are properly ſpeaking, only 

a .ulr mary Kccapitulation, and an Application of thoſe 
Rules ro Epopœia, which he has given for Tragedy, 
1 he firft Precept which he lays before us, is, That 
the Fable of an Epick Poem, ought to be Dramatick; 
that is Active, as that of Tragedy; and this he ſays, 
is evident; and truly tis a Conſequence of the Difini 
tion of Epopœia, that tis the Imitation of an Action, 
The only difference between the Dramatick of theſe 
two Poems is, That Tragedy Imitates without Nat: 
ration, and Epopceia Inutates by its Aſſiſtance; thats 
to ſay, that ir does not bring Actors before the Spects 
tors, tis the Poet only that ſpeaks, but he often inter- 
rxupts his Diſcourſe, to make his Perſons Speak and 
Act, that he may give the Action to his Poem, which 
4: requires. This is the Dramarick of Epopceia ; and 
tis in this Sence that Ariſtotle ſaid, I hat Homer made 
D amatick Imitatiens. A Poet ought at firſt to form 
his Fable that it be Active; and therefore Ariſtotie 
condemns thoſe who ſearch Hiſtory for ſome true He. 
roc, before they have done that, The Foundation d 
thoſe Pcems, is no Fable, and conſequently they car- 
not be T pick Poems. See what I have Remark d on 
Horace Art of Poetry, and on the tenth Chapter ol 
Nis Work, % | 
| 4 2. 4p 
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2. And ought to Include one only Action, entire, per- 


fect, and finiſhed, and which conſequently has a beg in- 
| ning, middle, and an end.] For Epopœia as Tragedy, 
| is the Imitation of one Action only, and not of many. 


The Subject of all other Imitations is only one alſo, as 
he ſays in the ninth Chapter. If Epopœia ſheuid imi- 
tate many Actions, twould be an Hiſto-y, and not a 
Poem. See the Remarks on the eig lich and niich 
Chapters. 


3. For tis neceſſary that it give the Pleaſure which « 


proper to it, as one living and animated Body, ] The 
Greek ſays, As an Animal, &c. he uſed this Compari- 


ſon in the eighrh Chapter, and nothing could better 
explain his thought to us; for as the whole Animal is 


| compoſed of different parts, which make the ſame 


whole, without any one Parts being of a different Na- 
ture, and which give the Spectator the Pleaſure it 
ought to give; ſo muſt it be in Epopœia and Tragedy, 
they muſt be compoſed of different Parts, which make 
one and the ſame whole; and give to the Spectator the 
Pleaſure which is proper for them to give. Thoſe who 


treſpaſs againſt this Rule, will be guilty of the Fault 


which Horace condemns in the firſt Verſes of his Art 
of Poetry: They put an Horſes Neck, ro a Man's 


* 


Head. 


4. And to effect that, it ſhould not follow the Rules of 
Hiſtory, where we are obliged to relate not only one Acti- 
on, but all the Events which happened in ſuch a ſpace of 
time.] This Paſſage is much corrupred in the Text, 
or at leaſt I dont underſtand it, for I can't know what 
N uh ouoias ifvelas 74s guviiders & yal, means, word 
for word, tis neque ſimiles Hiſtorias cenſuetas eſſe: 1 


believe ir ſhould be thus Corrected, x} wi ouoTas troeids 


Tas oubHocis Eva; Or thus, x; ph por ige, Tot 
1222 by . | . * 4 « | 
ow: 9 var, neque ſimiles Hiſtoriis Compoſitiones eſſe. 


He ſays, That in the Compoſition of the Incidents, the 


Connexion which unites the Parrs that make an Epick 
Poem, ought not rp be like that which unites the 1 
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tber. ] That's to ſay, which have no Connexion, but | 


ſpects they are very different, and one is not the cauſe 


enter into an Hiſtory. Among theſe latter, rhoſe which 
tells us in the ſame Book of the Fight at Salamine, 


were led by Amzilcar. Some ſay, that both theſe Fights 


— 
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of an Hiſtory, For in an Hiſtory many events are ga- 
thered together, which have only a fortuitous Connex- 
ion, and depend not one on another, but by the time 
in which they happened; whereas the Incidents of an 
Epick Poem, ought to be ſo link't one with another, 
that they make one and the ſame Action. If a Paet 
ſhould inſert any Incident which was not a Natural 
part of his Fable, nor Marter proper for Epopeeia, it 
muſt be at leaſt neceſſary to give an account of ſome 
part of the Action. This is entirely oppoſite to the 
Rules of Hiſtory, and ſufficiently clear. 


J. And which have very little Connexion with one anc. 
by the time in which they happened, for in other re. 


of another. 


6. For if the Sea- Fight at Salamine, and the Batt!: 
of the Carthaginians in Sicily, which were about the 
ſame time, have no relation to the ſame end, much le; 
ſhall thofe things which fall out at diffe: ent Times, and 
after one another, tend to the ſame Deſign. ] Ariſtotle 
had no better way than this Compariſon, ro make us 
underſtand rhe difference which is between the Inci- 
dents that compoſe an Epick Poem, and thoſe which 


em moſt alike, and are very near, are very different, 
and tend not to the ſame end: For example, Herodotus 


where the Greeks beat Xerxecs, and of the Battle which 
Gelon gain'd in S:cily over the Carthaginians, who 


happened the ſame Day. There is nothing more dit- 
ferent, for as they have not both of them the ſame 
Cauſe, neither do they concur to the ſame end ; ſince 
therefore there is ſo vaſt a difference between Actions, 
which happen in the ſame Hour, what ought we to ex- 
ect from thoſe which come to pals in different Agcs. 
hey all find a place in Hiſtory, which does nor con- 
fine it ſelf ro relate one Action only ; *rwould be oe 
. culous 
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culous to make them enter into an Epick Poem, when 

only thoſe Incidents are admitted, which altogether 
y INE . 

make the ſame whole, and aim at the ſame De- 

ſign. : . * 


7. However "tis in this that moſt of the Poets offend 
and ti in thy, as ] have ſaid, that Homer appears Di 
vine in reſpect to them, for having a War before him 
which had a beginning and an end, he did not undertake 
to treat of it entirely, ] What Ariſtotle ſays here of 
Homer's taking only one part of the Trojan War, ſeems 
to contradict what he had advanced, viz. That the 


Action of an Epick Poem ſhonld be an entire and per- 


ſect whole; bur the Author of the Treatiſe of Epick 
Poem has plainly ſhewn, that theſe contrary Expreſſi- 
ons agree very well in their Senſe; for the Anger of 
Achilles, which Homer hath taken for the only Subject 
of his Poem, is a part, in reſpect to the War of Troy, 
and the Hiſtory from whence it is drawn; but tis en- 
tire and finiſned in the Fable, and Poem, which he 
formed. The Poet may take the entire Action of an 
Hiſtory, or one part only; but he is always obliged to 
put an entire Action into his Poem, and not a part. 
Homer in his Ochſſes, and Virgil in his Æneids, have 
taken an entire Action. Homer propoſes Vhſſes s re- 
turn, who after the Deſtruction of Troy, arrives in his 
owh Country : Virgil propoſes the Change of a State, 
which was ruined in Troy, and re-eſtabliſhed in Traly 
by YEneas : Each'of theſe Actions is an whole, as well 
in the Hiſtory from whence they are taken, as in the 
Fables in which. they are employed. Tis not the ſame 
with the Action of the Ilias, that is only one part of 
the Hiſtory of the War of Troy; bur ir becomes a Re- 
guſar whole, in the Poem, by the good Management 
of the Poet; for that Anger of Achilles has irs Cauſes, 


Effects, and End; and to ſhew that the War of Troy 


is not the Subject of the Lias, Homer ends his Poem 
with Hectors Funeral, before the twelve Days of 
e were expired, and the Fighting re- commen- 


9. And 


2 


— 
= — < 
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9. And draws from the reſt, 4 great Number of Epi. 
fodes, as the Liſt of the Ships, and in any others, by 
which he enriches, and diverſifies by Poem. ] Ariſtotle 
doth not ſay, That Homer uſes a great many Epiſodes 
f the Action, which he had choſen : For what Epiſodes 
could Achilles's Anger furniſh ? But he lays, that that 
Poet uſed many Epiſodes which he took from the Tr. 
jan War, and whence he had his Subject, and truly 
this 15 a great part of Homer's Cunning : He does nor 
ung of © %% War, bur draws Epiſodes from 1, 
which he renders proper to his Action, by accommo- 
dating them to the ground of his Fable, as has been 
taken notice of elſewhere : The Liſt of the Ships which 
is at the end of the ſecond Book of the Lias, is an E- 
piſode of this Nature; and tis evident, that that Epi- 
ſode is drawn from the ſame Hiſtory that the Subject 
is taken from. Tis the ſame of all the reſt, and this 
tis which makes the Fable the more probable, in gi- 
vying it all the appearance of truth: See the eleventh 
Remark on the nineteenth Chapter. 2 
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10. I not the ſame with other Poets, they imagine 
they preſerve the Unity of the Subject, when they con- 
fine themſelves to the Actions of one Man only.] This is 
a Confirmation of what he ſaid, in the eighth Chap- 
ter. For this reaſon it ſeems to me, that all the Poets, 

who have made an Heratleide, or à Theſeide, or any ſuch 
like Poem, are deceived very much; for they were in the 
wrong to think, that becauſe Theſeus was one, and 
Wercules was one, that all their Lives ought only to make 
one Subject, one Fable, and that the Unity of the Heroe, 
made the Unity of the Action. Statius fell into this Mi- 
ſtake, when he ſung nor one Action of Achilles, as Ho- 


RN =D 0 07 


mer has done, or Virgil of Ancas, but all Achillers or 
Actions. 1 | | ar 
: N | | Ot 

11, Or the Incidents which happened in a certain ſpace pr 

of :ime.] A certain Sign that rhe greateſt part of the th 
Poets were deceived about Epick Poem; and that they N 
4 


Hardi diſtinguiſhed it from Hiſtory, 19 that there have 
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been as many ſorts of Epopcœia, as there are different 
ways of writing Hiſtory, The firſt is that which re- 
lates all that happened ro one Man only; ſuch is the 
Hiſcory of Quintus Cartius. The Poets have aiſo made 
Epick Poems of the Life of one Man, as the Achilleid, 
the Theſeid, the He acleid, &c. The ſecond fort of 
Hiſtory is that which takes for its Subject all that fell 
out, in ſuch a certain time, as in that of Pohbius. We 
have no Poem of this Nature, but tis probable by this 
Paſſage, that Ariſtotle had ſeen ſome. To conciude, 
the third ſort of Hiſtory is that which deſcribes one on- 
ſy, and entire Action, which hath different Parts; as 
the Hiſtory of Saluſt, which gives us the 72ourthine 
War, or Cataline's Conſpiracy : And tis this laſt ſort 
of Hiſtory that Lucan, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, 
and thoſe who writ the Cyprzacks, and the Little Iliad, 
have imitated in their Poems. | a 
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12. And ſuch n the Conduct of the Poet who made the 
Cypriacks.] Ariſtotle has already mentioned the Cy- 
priccks, in the ſeventeenth Chapter, and attributed 
them to Diceogenes ; ſome ſay, that this we now ſpeak 
of, is ditierent from the other; that this is an Epopœia, 
and that a Tragedy. This is certainly grounded on 
his calling this Poem in the ſeventeenth Chapter, 
4 k E,; Cypria 5 and here he calls it, #rTerwandy 
Cypriaca 3 but this is no conſequence ſince this Poem 
which he calls «vrerzx2, Cypriaca ; is quoted by the 
Ancients by the Name of »uTe:, Cypria, as Herodotus 
Atheneus, who cites ſome Verſes of it which are per- 
tectly fine. We know nor the Subject of this Poem; 
all that appears, is, by a Paſſage in the ſecond Book of 
Herodotus, here he ſpeaks of the Rape of Helena, I 
believe that this Author had collected rhe moſt extra- 
ordinary Accidents which had been cauſed by Love, 
and called ir Cypriacks, as if we ſhould ſay Cypriack, 
or Love Adventures, for Venus was the Goddeſs of Cy- 
prus. And that which confirms me, in this Opinion is, 
that Nevins an Ancient Latin Poct, made after this 
Model, a Poem of the ſame Nature, which he called 
Hias Cypria, the Cyprians Iliad, Where he has * 
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Rule from the reſt of the Poets who may be called Hi- fo 
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Love Adventures which happened at the famous Siege 
of Troy. 5 | nf 


13. And of him who compoſed the little Iliad,] This 
little Liad was a Poem which took in all the Troja : 


War ; it begins thus, | t 
3 . . . 

DI ado x AzPariin tron, | 0 

"Hs ata AT Azyact Biegrw]is An. | a 
Dardanian, and the Trojan Wars I ſing, | 1] 
Which to the Greeks ſuch mighty damage brought. WM ® 


Tis called the Little T/iad, ro diſtinguiſh it from er 
Homer's, which was called the Great Iliad for the ſame ? 
reaſon: Tis ſurprizing, that that Niad which treat. 
ed only of one ſmall part of the Trojan War, ſhou!! WM © 
be called the Great Iiad; and that which comprehen. F 
ded it all, ſhould be called the Little iad. He woe 
writes Homer's Life (ſuppoſed to be Herodotus) pre. 
rends that that great Author writ them both. Ariſtot WM t: 
is not of this mind: Homer had too great a Genin; i C 
and too well underſtood the Rules of Art, to make 1 WI 
Pocm of this Nature. | of 


14. Thus we fee, that neither Homer's Ilia's nor Od. di 
fes, can furniſh but one Subject for Tragedy, or two a K 
moſt.) To ſhew rhat Homer had taken a different Wi ©2 


ſtorical, and that he took one ſimple Action for his 
Subject; he ſays, that if we conſider the Plan of his 
Fable, we ſhall find in each of his Poems, but one 
Subject for Tragedy, or two at moſt; and truly there 
is nothing in the Plan of the Ilias, but may be very 
well put into a Tragedy, if we ſhorten the time. All 
the Grecian Princes, tho' independent of one another 
were united againſt the Trojans. Agamemnon whom 
they had made their Chief, inſults Achilles, who was 
the moſt Valiant of all the Confederates : That Prince 
being offended, retires and refuſes ro fight : This Miſ- 
underſtanding gave a great Advantage to the 1 

Achille 
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Achilles ſuffers his Friend Patroclus to aſſiſt the Allies on 
a very preſſing occaſion: Thar Friend is killed by 
Hector, his Death inſpires Achilles with a very eager 
| defire of Revenge, and inclines him to be reconciled 
| to Agamemnon; he goes then to Battle, re- eſtabliſnes 
the Affairs of the Greeks, gains a Victory for them, and 
| revenges his Friends Death, by killing Hector with his 
| own Hand. Here is nothing but what may enter into 
| a Tragedy; and in dividing the Matter, we may ea» 
| fy find two Subjects for a Fable; for I can bring on 
the Stage only rhe firſt part of the Fable; that Ambiti- 
on and Diſcord ruines not only the People, but the 
Princes alſo who are divided. Thus I ſhould only 
treat of the Quarrel between Achilles and Agamem- 


. non, and the diſmal effects of it, in ruining the Greci- 
„In Affairs, and cauſing the Death of Patroclus, I can 
alſo make another Tragedy on the ſecond part of the 
\. WW Fable, which ſhews that when a Miſunderſtanding is 
o WT removed, a good Intelligence re-cſtabliſhed, what that 
-. W Diſcord had ruined. ' Tis the ſame in the Odyſſes. A 
„Prince is abſent from his Country, the Lords of that 


Country taking the opportunity of his Abſence, com- 
mit great Diſorders, lay Snares for his Son, and would 
| oblige his Wife to chuſe one of them for an Husband. 
During theſe Tranſactions the Prince comes home, kills 


„us Enemies and reſtores Peace and Tranguillity to his 
„Kingdom. This is the Subject of the Odyſſet, which 
can make alſo two Subjects for Tragedy, by taking 
l. for one the firſt patt of the Fable: That the Abſence 
of a Prince doth infallibly cauſe Miſchiefs in the State; 
sand for the ſecond, the happy Effects of his Return. 
ne This I take to be what Ariſtotle meant. The Lias 
re and the Odyſſes, can furniſh each of them but one or 


two Subjects for Tragedy ; that's ro ſay, when they 
re ſtript of their Epiſodes; for if we take theſe Po- 
„Jems with their Epiſodes, they will afford a great 
m many. 


„For there was no principal and chief Fable in thoſe 
8 two 


e 15. Whereas a great many may be talen frem the Cy- 
(. Wh priacks, and the little Liad will afford more than eight.} 
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two Poems. They treated of ſeveral Independent 
Actions, ev ry one of which, might afford a Object 
for Tragedy. Tis the ſame with the Achillejde of | 
Statins. | ND 


16. As the Fudgment of mae AÆſchylus made 2 
Tragedy on the Diſpute between Ulyſſes and Ajax, for 
Achilles's Armour: Pacuvius and Accius brought it on 


the Roman Stage. The Ajax of Sophocles, is only 2 
Sequel of the ſame Subject. | * 


15. The Philoctetes.] This Subject has been hand: | 
led by Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. We have 
only Sophacles's Tragedy. * 


18, Neoptolemis. ] Twould be difficulr to deter 


mine what part of the Story of Neoptolemus, he took 


for the Subject of this Piece. 


19. Eurypilus.] There were two Captains of this 
Name, at the Siege of Troy, one the Son of Evæmon of 
Theſſaly, who brought forty Ships to that Siege, and 
the other the Son of Telephus King of Myſia. The 
Tragedy which Ariſtotle ſpeaks of, was made on the 


firſt, for tis without doubt that which a Latin Poet 
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what/appearance is there, that Priam's Wife would ler 


when {he had him in her Power? 
21, Helena. The Greek fays, The Lacedenionian 3 


Pieces by their true Names, fo that tis eaſie to ſee 
that he dorh nor ſpeak of that Tragedy which Euripi- 


of Euripides Piece, was not taken from the Little Iliad, 
For what likelihood is there that the Author of this Po- 
em, ſhould imagine that Pari carried away a Phan- 
tome inſtead of Helen? Thoſe who will take the Pains 
to read the falle Dictys of Crete, who has without 
doubt enrich'd his Work with many things that he has 
taken from this Poem, will find a great many Parti- 
cularities of Helen's Life, enough to farniſh out the 
dubject of a Tragedy. 


Ariſtotle does not ſpeak here of regular Pieces that 
comprehend one Action only. This Tragedy was 
made 'on”the burning of Troy ; and tis probable, that 
Nero took from this Piece all that he ſang, when he ſer 
tome on Fire, that he might rhe better repreſent the 
Horrible Sight which the Poet had deſcribed, | 


23. The Return of the Greeks] This Piece is loſt : 
is the ſame of which we have ſpoken in the ſeven- 
eenth Chapter, and which Ariſtotle calls rhe 1/iad, or 
e Return of the Greeks. It contained the Sacrifice of 
Polyxena, whom the Greeks Sacrificed on Achilles's 
Lomb, ro get them a free Paſſage into Greece, as they 
ad been forced ro Sacrifice Iphigenia to open à way to 
ro, 


24. Sinon.] Sinon having on ſer purpoſe been taken 
the Trojans, tells them that the Greeks would have 
acrificed him, bur that he was eſcaped from the Al- 
r, he pretends to tell them all the Secrets of the 
ty he had deſerted from, and by his fraudulent and 

D d artificial 


20 a Spy, and ſo conſiderable an Enemy as Ulyſſes was, 


that is, Helena, Helena Lacena. Ariſtotle cites theſe 


ds left under the Name of Helena: Beſides the Subject 


22. The taking of Troy.] We muſt remember that 
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artificial Diſcourſe perſwaded em to receive the Woo- 
den Horſe into their Walls. Virgil relates this Story at 
length, in the ſecond Book of his Eneidi, and perhaps 
he took it from the Poem called the Litele Iliad, and of 
which we are riow ſpeakipg. 


25. The Troades.] The Subject of this' Piece, 
which is among thoſe of Euripides, is the diftriburion 
of the Trejan Slaves, and the Death of Aſtyenax, who 
was thrown headlong from a Tower. 5 


— — 
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CE AP: . 


The different ſorts of Epick Poem, the Parts of 
it, the ſame as thoſe of Tragedy. The Chas 
rafter of the Iliad, and Odyſſes. The bounas 
of the length of an Epick Poem, and why it 
may be longer than a Tragedy. What Verje 

is moſt proper for it. What ſort of Poem 
Cheremons Centaur is. Elogy of Homer. 
He hath introduced nothing, that has not 
Manners. The Wonderful of an 
Epick Poem, goes as far as Extravagance, 
and why it does: An Example taken from 
Homer, how that Poet taught the others to 
Romance as they ought to do. A Paralo- 
giſm which he uſed. The Impoſſible in ſonre 
Caſes, ought to be preferr'a to the Poſſible- 
All the Incidents of a Poem, ought to have 
their Cauſes and Reaſons, and what muſt be 
done; if that be impoſſible. Sophocles's 
Fault in his Electra, and the Play of the 
Myſians. How an Abſurdity may be ad- 
mitted. Homer diſgaiſes his Abſuraities 
admirable well. The meaneſt Parts require 
all the Ornaments of Dittion. Place where 
theſe Ornaments of Diction are uſeleſs and 


vicious. 


1. Here muſt neceſſarily be as many forts 
of Epopœia, as there are of Tragedy; 
tor Ef opœia ſhould be Simple, or Implex; Mo- 
D d 2 ral 
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ral, or Pathetick : The Epopœia has alſo th: | 
' ſame Parts as Tragedy, except the Muſick, and | 
the Decoration, for it hath its Peripeties, Re- 
Moreover the Sen- 
timents (a) ought to be as fine as the Diction: 
Homer was the firſt who mixed all theſe in his | 
Poetry, and has done it with a great deal of | 


membrances, and Paſſions, 


Prudence and Judgment. 


2. And truly if we examine narrowly his. two | 
Poems, we (hall find, that the Ilias are Simple | 
and Pathetick, and the Odyſles Implex and Mo- 
ral; for there are Remembrances quite thro! it ; | 
and the Morality is plain, from the beginning to | 


the end, and he 1 ſo far from neglecting (/) the 


Sentiments and the Diction, that he excels a! 


the other Poets. 


3. Epopœia differs then from Tragedy, only | 


in the length, and the Verſe, 'twould be need. 
leſs to give any other Bounds to it, than what 
we have already ſpoken of. Ir's ſufficient if we 
can have the beginning and end under one View, 
and that would be done, without doubr, if the 
Plans were laid ſhorter than thoſe of rhe Anci- 
ents, and fo ordered, that the Recitation of an 
Epick Poem. ſhould take up no more time than 
the Repreſentation of the different ſorts of Tra- 
gedy which are Acted in one Day. Wo 


4. Epopeia has this Property, That it may 
be of a much larger extent than Tragedy; for 


— 


—— 


(a) And Diction nut be good, which Homer firſt wſed, and that fi- 
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this cannot imitate ſeveral things which are 
Tranſacted at the ſame time, it muſt neceſſarily 
be included in the narrow Bonnds of a Theatre, 
and a certain nuniber of Actors; whereas Epick 
Poem, which is only a Narration, may eaſily 


fhew ſeveral things which are done at the ſame 


time, and in different Places, and which being 
proper to the Subje&, give this Poem ſuch an 
Extent, that the other cannot have. And this 
is ſo conſiderable an Advantage, that the Poet 
may by its means, add to the Grandeur and Ma- 
jeſty of his Verſe, lead his Reader into a won» 
Jerful Variety of Adventures, and Diverſiſie his 
Work, by a great many different Epiſodes, 
which Tragedy cannot do, where the Reſem- 
ance, which never fails of producing, Of- 
fence and Diſguſt, is the moſt uſual Cauſe of 
their ill Succels. 


5. As for what regards the Verſe of Epopœia, 
Experience ſhews, that the Heroick 1s the only 
one that agrees with it ; for if any ſhould at- 
tempt to make (c) an Epick Poem, in any other 
fort of Verſe, (4) *twould be without any Beau- 
ty, and would not ſucceed ;, for as Heroick Verſe, 


is the moſt (e) Grave and Pompous, ſo it (7) 


has a particular way of admitting ſtrange Words, 


and Metaphors, 2nd that Imitation which con- 


ſiſts in Narration, uſes them much more than all 


the others. The Iambick and Tetrameter Ver- 


ſes are proper to give Motion; for the Tetra- 


meter is good for Dancing, and the lambick 


1 -— 


1 


c) An Imitation which conſiſts in Nurration. (d) Or ſeveral mixed. 
e) Solid and Elated. (F) Moſt of all, admitted. 
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for Action; but 'twould be more Ridiculons to 
mix them altogether, as Cheremon has done ; 
wherefore no Body has undertaken to make a 
Jong, (g) Poem in any other ſort of Verſe than 
Hexameter, Nature it ſelf having (us hath been 
already ſaid) taught how to make a juſt Diviſion, 
end to give it what is convenient for it, 


6. Homer deſerves to he commended for ma- 
ny others; but above all, for being the only 


Poet, who knew exactly what he ought to do. 


(65 The Poet ovght to fay little himſelf, for in 
that he 1s not an Imitator. All the other Poets 


imitate but rarely, and don't puſh their Imita- 
tion (:) far enough ; whereas Homer ſays little } 
himſelf, but introduces prefently ſome of his 
Perſons, a Man, or a Woman, or ſomething | 
elſe that has Manners : for every thing in his | 


Poem has Manners, 


7. The Marvellous ought to be ( in Trage- | 


dy, but much more in Epopœia, in which it goes 
even to the (1) Extravagant : For as we dont 


ſee in Epopœia the Perſons who Act, whatever | 
pes the bonnds of Reaſon, 1s proper to pro- | 

uce the Wonderful, and Admirable, For Exam- | 
ple : What Homer ſays of Hector when he was | 


purſued by Acbilles, would feem Ridiculous on 
the Stage; for who could forbear Laughing to 
ſee the Grecians on one fide ſtanding ſtill, without 
any Motion, and on the other Achilles purſuing 
Hector, and making Signs to his Troops. But 
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this does not appear ſo in Epopœia. For the 


Marvellous is always agreeable, and a Proof of 
it is, That thoſe who relate any thing generally, 
add ſomething to the Truth, that it may the 
better pleaſe thoſe who hear it. 


8. Homer is the Man who hath given the beſt 
Inſtructions to other Poets how to () tell Lyes 
agreeably, and that is properly a Paralogiſm ; 
for as all Men are naturally perſwaded, that 
where ſuch a thing is, or is done, ſuch another 


muſt happen, we may eaſily make them believe, 


chat if the laſt is, the firſt muſt conſequently he. 
But beſide, the latter, which we lay down for 


Truth being often falſe, the firſt is oftener ſo; 


and truly it does not follow, that becauſe one 


thing is, another muſt neceſſarily be; but be- 


cauſe we are perſwaded of the truth of the lat- 
ter, we conclude falſely, that the former is alſo 
true. 8 


9. The Poet ought rather to chuſe Impoſſibili- 
ties, provided they have a Reſemblance to the 
Truth, than the Poſſible, which are () Incredi- 
ble with all their Poſſihility. | 


10. He ſhould alfo endeavour to admit nothing 


unto his Subject which has not its Cauſe; and if 


that be abſolutcly impoſſible, then that which is 
unreaſonable, muſt be out of the Subject as in Oed:- 


pus, the Ignorance of that Prince, oncerning the Man- 
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ner of Laiuss Death. That ſhould (o) not he 
ſeen in that which appears on the Stage, and 
makes the Body of the Action, as in the Electra, 
where one enters to inform them of Oreſtes; 
Death, who us killed at (p) the Pythian Games, 


And as in the My/zans, 2 we ſee a Meſſen. | 
ger, who comes from Tegea to 445 a, without | 


ſaying one Word. 


11. 1 deſerve, to be Laugh'd at, only (0 to ſay | 
that this Exactneſs will deſtroy the Fables; for 
all Efforts imaginable ought to be made to form | 
the Subject rightly from the beginning; and if | 
it be done in ſuch a manner, that ſome of theſe | 


Places which appear abſurd, cannot be avoided, 


they muſt be admitted, eſpecially it they contri- 


bute to render the reſt more probable... 


12. Ha In the Odyſſes, the place where 7. | 
ſes 18 expoſed on the Shore of Ithaca, by the Phe 
ces, is ſo full of theſe Abſurdities, that they 


would be intolerable, if a bad Poet had given 
us them. But that () great Man has hid then 


under an Infinity of admtrable things, with 
which he has ſprinkled all that part of his Po. 


em, and which are as ſo many Charms, to hin. 
Ger our perceiving chat defect. 5 


13. Thus ought we to reſerve all the (:) Or- 
naments of the Diction, for theſe weak es 
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(o) By no means he.” &c. (þ) of hs Actions at, 
(J) How Ridiculows is it? 
170 The Abſurdities in the Odyſſes, would be duda. if a bed 
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parts: Thoſe that have either good Senti- 
ments, or Manners, have no occaſion for them. 


A Brillant, or Glorious Expreſſion, damages 
them rather, and ſerves only to hide their 
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RE MARKS oz Chap. XXV. 
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I. There muſt neceſſarily be as many ſorts of Epopeia, 
as there are of Tragedy ; for Epopeia ſhould be Simple 
or Implex, Moral or Pathetick,] Since Epopœia is the 
Imitation of an Action, as well as Tragedy, it muſt of 
neceſſity have one of theſe four Conditions, and be 
either Simple or Implex, Moral or Pachetick; for no 
Action can be imagined, which has not one of theſe 
Characters. See what has been remark d on the 
twentieth Chapter. 


* 


2. The Epopeia has alſo the ſame Parts as Tragedy, 
l NMuſic K, and the Decoration.) Fpopceia like 
a Tragedy, hath Fable, Diction, Manners, Senti- 
ments, Remembrances, Peripeties and Paſſions: That's 
to ſay, Wounds, Violent Deaths, Pains, Griefs, &c, 
It hath neither Decoration nor Muſick, becauſe it imi- 
tates by Recyarion only. = 
3. Homer was the firſt, who mix'd all theſe in his Po- 

 etry, and has done it with a great deal of Prudence and 
Judgment. ] Tbis Expreſſion of Ariſtotle ſeems to me, 
worth taking notice of; he ſays, That Homer uſed 

both firſt, and aptly, & TewTos, Y lands, Which in- 

cludes rwo great Commendations, viz. thar of In- 

vention, and rhar of Perfection, which are rarely found 

together, for never any thing was ever invented and 

perfected at the ſame time. Nihil ſimul inventum, 

pe/fectumque eſt. Homer alone had this Happineſs ; he 

was the firſt that uſed all thoſe Parts in his Poems, and 

did it aptly ; That is, he uſed them 4 propos, and as 

they ought to be, for he hath admitted pag os 
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ſew, nor too many, which is the juſt Perfection in all 


things. 


And truly if we examine hu two Poems narrowly, we 
ſhall find, that the Ilia's us Simple and Pathetich, and the 
Odyſſes Implex and Moral.] There can be nothing more 
Judicious, than Homer's Management of theſe two Po. 
ems: The Ilias, where Choler and Fury bear ſway, 
is Simple and Patherick : "Tis Patherick, becauſe we 
fee almoſt every where Deaths and Wounds : 'Tis 
Simple, becauſe it has neither Peripetie, nor Remem- 
| brance, Two Captains of the ſame fide Quarrel, who 
after they had ſuffered much by their Divifion, are re- 
conciled again; one of theſe revenges the Death of his 
Friend on his Murderer, and kills him with his own 
Hand. There's nothing here bur what is Simple, 
Some ſay there are Peripeties in the Ilia's, becauſe Af- 

fairs often change their Face, and ſometimes the 
Greeks, ſometimes the Trojans are Conquerors: But 
that which falls out according to the ordinary Courſe 
of the World, is never called a Peripetie; for if ſo, | 
there would be a Peripetie in all ſorts of Accidents. | 
The Ody/ſes is Implex and Moral, becauſe it is a more 
ſedate, and flow Poem, as being made for a Model of 
Wiſdom, Moderation, and Conſtancy ; for ir hath 
many Peripeties and Remembrances, and the Heroe 
of the Poem is an Example of Virtue. But it may be 
objected, That the Oayſſes is alſo Pathetick, ſince U- 
Hess Companions are loſt, that he himfelf ſuffers in- 
numerable Evils, and at laſt kills his Enemies. How 
comes it then that Ariſtotle found the Pathetick in the 
Viz's only? This is eaſily anſwered. Ariftotle quotes 
theſe two Poems, only in reſpect to what is the prin- 
cipal, and moſt eſſential in them: Simplicity and Pat- 
lion, are the two Characters of the I/zas, for they 
reipn from one end of it to the other; he for this Rea- 
ton therefore, calls it Simple and Patherick ; and tho 
this Poem has a Moral Inſtruction, as well as the 
O. liſſes, yet he doth not call it Moral, becauſe the Mo- 
vality is lets frequent and more bidden. The Peripe- 
des, Remembrances, and NMorality, are the Eſſential 
| Characters 
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Characters of the Odyſſes ; wherefore Ariſtatle calls ir 
Implex and Moral, and tho' it contains Murders, and 
Violent Deaths, yer he calls it not Patherick, becauſe 
thoſe Deaths rake up a very ſmall part of the Poem, 
and are found rather in the Epiſodes, than in the prin- 
cipal Action. Virgil in his ÆEneidi, has imitated theſe 
two Poems; he has taken both the Simplicity of the 
the ILiad, and Morality of the Odyſſes : The Aneid is 
Simple as the 1/:ad, it hath neither Peripetie nor Re- 
membrance ; or if there are Peripeties, they are our 
of the Action, they are in the Epiſodes, and tis Mo- 
ral, as the Odyſſes ; for the Heroe of the Eneid, as him 
of the Ody/ſes, is an Heroe in Morality, and ſets forth 
to Monarchs and Rulers, a perfect Model of all Vir- 
tues. This is ſurely the Sence of the Paſſage. Longi- 
nus has alſo laid down theſe two different Characters 
of the Lias and Odyſſes, as well as Ariſtotle, and hatli 
alſo given the reaſon, when he ſays in his eighth Chap- 
ter, as & dTaxuy TY Telus, & ros peydanao, ovyſcr- 
eie V Tonſlats &s n do txavela;; When great Poets 
and Writers cannot teach the Pathetich, they deſcend t 
the Morel ; for he endeavours to prove that Homer 
compoſed the 1/iad, when his Ingenuity was vigorous, 
and Wir ſprightly, and that he made his Odyſſes when 
he grew Old. This Difference of the Characters was 
ſo well known, that thoſe who made it their Buſineſe 
to recite theſe rwo Poems in publick, repreſented thc 
lliad in a Scarlet Robe, by reaſon of the Bloodſhed 
contain'd in it; and the Odyſſes, in a Sea Green, be- 
fauſe of the Voyages it js filled with. 


5. He us ſo far from negletting the Sentiments and tle 
Diction, that he excels all the other Poets.) Ariſtotle 
has told us already, That Homer is the only Poet that 
has employed the four ſorts of Epopœia, in his two 
Poems, and he has alſo given him the Preference in 
the Conſtirution of his Fable, for the Manners, the 
Peripeties, Remembrances, and the Patlion. There 
remain only the Sentiments and the Diction; and he 
zwouches here, That he ſurpaſſes all the other Poets in1 
eſe two alſo; and certainly nothing equals che 
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Strength and -Sweetneſs of Homer's Diction: He ani, 
mares even that which has no Life, and gives Action 
to that which is moſt uncapable of Motion. The Sen. 
timents anſwer to the Beauty of the Expreſſion, and 
we may ſay of Homer, that he has the juſteſt, and moſt 
exact Ideas of any Man in the World, and knows how 
to inſpire his Reader with whatever he pleaſes. The 


412 


Praiſes which ſo great a Critick as Ariſtotle gives to | 
this Poet, will be always a ſufficient defence againſt al! 


the foolith Inſults that can be made on him. 


6. Epopuia. differs then from Tragedy only in the | 
length, and the Verſe.] For Tragedy makes uſe of | 
Iambicks, and Epopœia of Hexameters: Tragedy is 
confined to one Day, but Epopœia is not ſo li- 


7. Twould be needleſs, 2 give any other bounds to it; 
that what we have already ſpoken of, is ſufficient, if vt. 
can have the beginhirg and end under one View] Tho | 


Ehpopeœia be more extended by its Epiſodes than a Tra 
gedy, yet there is the ſame Rule for the length of thoſe 
Poems; both of them muſt come under one View, ſo 
that the Memory may eafily retain them; for if we 
| Joſe the Idea of the Beginning, before we come to the 
End, tis a certain Sign that the Poem is too long, and 
this length deſtroys all its Beauty. See the Remarks 
on the ſeventh Chaprer. 


8. And that would be done without doubt, if the Plays 
were laid ſhorter than thoſe of the Ancients.) Ariſtotle is 
nor ſatisfied to give us the Rule only, but the means al- 
ſo of putting ir into Practice: And ſays, Thar to ob- 
tain the juſt Extent which Epopœia requires, the Plans 
ought to be ſhorter than thoſe of the Ancient Poets, 
who made the Cypriacks and the Little Lias, and had 
embarraſſed the Matter; for the Subjects of theſe Po- 
ems could never be brought under one View ; but as 
this Precept was not nice enough, the Philoſopher adds 
a ſecond, which denotes the Bounds of Epopceia a lit- 
tle more exactly: He adds, And ſo ordered, that the 

„ Recitatio! 
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Recitation of an Epick Poem, ſhould take up no more 
time, than the Repreſentation of the different ſorts of Tra- 


gedy which are Added in one Day. Ariſtotle ſeeing the 


Athenians fit whole Days to ſee ſeveral Tragedies Act- 
ed, and that with Pleaſure, without loſing any of rhe 
Subject, had good reaſon ro think that they were ca- 
pable ro coniprehend and rerain, withour any difficulty, 
the Subject of any one Poem, whoſe Recitation ſhould 
laſt no longer, than the Action of thoſe different Plays. 
He bounds the Extent of Epopceia to ſuch a length; 
that is, he would have an Epick Poem to be read over 
in one Day, pretending that that which ſhould tranſ- 
5 thoſe Bounds would be too long, where the 

iew would be confounded, and the Idea of the be- 
ginning loſt, before we came to the End; and that 
which favours this Deciſion extreamly, is, that the 
llias, the Ochſſes, and the nen, are exactly con- 
formable to this Rule of Ariftotle's. This is the mean- 
ing of a Paſſage whoſe Difficulties have been either 


paſſed by, or very little explained. Ariſtotle ſpeaks 
here of the duration of the Poem only, and not of the 


duration of the Action, becauſe there are no certain 
Rules for that, and it takes in more or leſs time ac- 
cording to the Action which it repreſents. If an Acti- 
on is Violent, and full of Paſſion, it has leſs duration; 
for that which is violent, cannot endure long. For 
this Reaſon the Jias which repreſents the Anger of A- 
chilles; contains but ſeven and forty Days in all: Bur 


if it be a gentle Action, it may laſt as long as the Poer 
thinks fit, provided his Poem don't exceed the Meaſure 


which has been laid down. Thus Homer has given eight 
Years and an half to the duration of the Odyſſes ; and 
Virgil almoſt ſeven to his Æneids. | 


9. Epopeia has this Property, that it may be of 4 
much larger Extent than Tragedy, for this cannot imitate 
ſeveral things which are tranſated at the ſame time, it 
muſt neceſſarily be included in the narrow Bounds of a 
Theatre, and a certain Number of Afors.] After he has 
ſhewn the Bounds of Epopcaeia, he gives the reaſon 

why it may be more extenſive than Tragedy, tho ir 
| imitates 
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imitates bur one Action only, and ſays very well, chat 
ir proceeds from the Epopceia's making its Imitation by 
Recitation, which Tragedy doth not. Now the Nar. 
ration gives the Poer an oP rtunity to repteſent ſeye. 
ral things which are tranſacted in ſeveral Places at the 
fame time, and which are done by ſeveral Perſons, 


Tragedy is deprived of this Privilege, and can com. 


prehend only what actually paſſes on the Stage, and 
1s executed by the Perſons ir introduces, and conſe. 


uently neither can nor ought to be ſo extenſive x; | 


* 


Epopœia. 


to. And which being proper to the Subjecd.] For E- 
popœia is lengthned by its proper Epiſodes only; and 


uſes nothing thar is foreign, to enlarge it. 


11. And diverfifie hs Work by a great many different | 


Epiſodes, which Tragedy cannot do, where the Reſen- 


| bHlance, which never fails of cauſing Offence and Diſguj, 


75 the moſt uſual Cauſe of their ill Succeſs. Narration 
gives an opportunity to the Poet to adorn Epopœia 
with different Epiſodes, for having, as we may ay, 
the whole World for his Stage, he may make as many 
Epiſodes as he pleaſes, and diverſifie them in ſuch a 
manner, that no two may be alike, Tis not ſo in 

Tragedy, that Imitates without the aſſiſtance of Nar- 
ration, hath narrow Bounds, and ſhort time, and con- 
ſequently can have but few Epiſodes, or if it has ma- 
ny, they are ſo alike, that they infallibly diſpleaſe. 
Ariſtotle ſaw many damn'd on this account, and we 
ſhould ſee ſeveral ſerved ſo in our Theaters, if we wer: 
as nice and delicate as the Athenians ; for we have 
Plays, in which all the Epiſodes are alike. "Tis very 
difficult to avoid this Reſemblance of the Epiſodes in the 
tame Piece, ſince tis not eaſily ſhun'd in theſe which 
are made on far different Subjects. The Epiſodes ate 
almoſt all of rhe ſame Nature, and we may put one for 
another, without changing the Action. 


12.4 


will be 
Which | 
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12. As for what regards the Verſe of the Epopæia, Ex- 
perience ſhews, that the Heroick the only one that agrees 
with it. | "Twas not Chance that found our this agree- 
ableneſs, tis Nature, aſſiſted by Experience and Cu- 
ſtom. There were Poets before Homer, who wrote 
Heroick Poems in different forts of Verſe, mix d toge- 


ther. That great Poet perceiving that theſe diſ- 
pleaſed, chiefly on the account of the odd Mixture of 


their Verſe, which agreed neither with the Grandeuc 
nor Majeſty of Epopœia, began to uſe only Hexame - 


ters, which is the moſt Serious and Pompous of them 


all : And for this Reaſon, Horace gives Homer the Hos 
nour of this Invention. | | 


| Res geſtæ Regumque, Ducumgque, & triſtia bella, 


Quo ſcribi poſſent numero, monſtravit Homerus, 


Homer firſt taught us, how a Poet Sings, - 
Of Wars, of Gods, of Captains, and of Kings. 


13. For the Heroick Verſe, the moſt Grave and Pom- 
pow. ] The moſt Grave, the Greek lays : The moſt Sta- 
tle, becauſe it is compounded of a Spondee, and a 
Dactyl, which have each of them two equal Times, 
and which are confin' d to their Feet, if we may ſo 
ſay; and for this Reaſon Horace calls them, Spondæos 


Stabiles ; whereas the other Feet are unequal, as the 


Trochee, and Iambick. 


14. So it has 4 particular way of receiving ſtrange 
Words and Metaphors.) This tis which makes the 
Pomp and Grandeur of Heroick Verſe. 


15. And that Imitation which conſiſts in Narration, 
uſes them much more than all the others.] Writers have 
deen much deceived by this Paſſage. Ariſtorte doth 
not ſay, That Epopcœia is the moſt Noble of all Imi- 
tations ; for he was perſwaded of the contrary, as 


will be ſeen in what follows. The Word m+emr15, 


which hath been Tranſlated, The Meſt Noble, Ggnibes 
| al ſo 
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alſo, The Moſt Exceſſive. Ariſtotle ſays Word for Word 
| This Imitation which conſiſts. in the Narration, x Fi 
that the Moſt Exceſſive of al. He. gives the Reaſon 
why he ſays that the Heroick Verſe is mipſt agreeable 
to Epopceia ; that is, becauſe it admits in a particulat 
manner Metaphors, and foreign Words; and this | 
alſo the reaſon why Epopœia makes a better uſe of al 
theſe ſorts of Ornaments than any other Imitation, an 
employs a much greater Number-of them: And this 
he proved, when he ſhew'd, that the double Words a- 
pree. with the Dirhyrambicks, the Metaphors to Iam- 
icks, the ſtrange Words and Metaphors to Epick Po- 
em. This latter proceeds on this Score even to excels, 


becauſe ir is more Pompous than the others, and uſes | 


more of the Sublime. 


16. The Iæmbick, and Tetrameter Verſes; are proper to 


give Motion, for the Tetrameter is good for Dancing, | 


and the Iambick for Action. Having, ſhewn the Reaſon 
why Heroick Verſe is the moſt agreeable to Epopœia, 
he tells us for what Reaſons, the others are nor at al 
agrecable to it; (vix.) becauſe they are-proper to give 

otion, which is not agreeable to a Poem that ought 
to be Serious and Majeſtick. The Tetraineter Verſe: 
is compoſed of Trochees, which are proper for 11158 
only; and as he ſays in his Rhetorick, there is no Num- 
ber more skipping and lively than it; wherefore tis not 
proper for Epopœia. The Iambick Verſe.is good for 


another ſort of Movement, for 'tis made to Act; 


wherefore Horace calls it, Natum rebus agends; and 
on that Account, it ſnould be agreeable to Epo- 
pœia, but tis too Mean and Low, and has too 


\ 
* ö 


much of ordinary Converſation: It cannot then 
agree with Epopœia, that 'admits nothing but 


What is Lofty and Grandiloquent. Ariſtotle has al- 


fo ſhew'd us, That tis not proper for fine Proſe, 
which requires ſomething to heighten it, and to give 
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17. Bir it would be more Ridiculout, to mix them al- 
together as Cheremon har done.] However contrary 
the other ſotts of Verſe may be to Epopœia, yet Ari- 
ſtotle aſſures us, That an Epopœia entirely compoſed 
of Iambick or Tetrameter Verlies would be more tol- 
lerable than that where thoſe ſort of Verſes, were mix- 
ed with the Heroick, for nothing could be more Vi- 
tious than this Mixture, and the Heroicks which were 
mixed with them, would only ſerve to make the others 
appear more Ridiculous, s. 5 


. Ariftotles Art.of Poetry, 


; 
3 } 


18. Wherefore no Body has undertaken to make a long 
Poem in any other ſort of Verſe than the Hexameter.] 


Ariſtotle ſays, That from Homer's Time, down to his 


own, there was nor one Poet who endeavoured to 


make a long Poem in any other ſort of Verſe then Hex- 


amerers ; and this is what he told us in the firſt Chap- 
ker, Cheremon mixed ſeveral forts of Verſe in his Cen- 
taur, but as hath been already ſaid, that Poem was 
not an Epopœia, but a Tragedy, which is very ſhorr 
in reſpect to an Epick Poem; he had reaſon then to 
Jay, that an Epopœia of. many ſorts of Verſe, was an 
unheard of thing; and if this Mixture did not ſucceed 
in Tragedy, twould do it much leſs in Epopœ ar. 


19. Nature it ſelf having, as hath been already ſaid, 
taught us, how to make a juſt Diviſion, and to give it 
what 1s convenient for it. I- He (peaks here of the place 
of this Chapter, where he fays, Experience ſhews us, 
that Heroick Verſe only agrees with Epopæin; for tis Ex- 


perience that helps us to unfold the Myſteries of Na- 
ture: And tis thus that Nature changed the Tetrame- 


ter Iambicks in Tragedy, into the Trimeter, which 
are more proper for it“. 1 

A ; A Mn a 

20. Homer deſerves to be commended for many others 
but above all, for being the only Poet who knew exact h 
what he ought to do ; the Poet ought to ſay little himſelf, 
for in that Js 1j not an Dnitator.] This is another great 
Encemium, which Ariſtotle gives to Homer, in ſaying, 
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That he was the only Poet who knew perfectly well what he 
ought to de, He ſaw on one fide, that Epopœia was 


different from Tragedy, in that it imitated by Narra. | 
tion; and on the other, that the Epick Fable ſhould | 
not be leſs active than 2he Dramatick; and knew that 
the way of reconciling theſe two, was to ſay little him- | 
ſelf, but to make thoſe he introduced Act, and ſpeak | 
very much. Epick Poem cannot ſubſiſt without Nar- | 
ration, fince tis the Narration that gives its Form, and 
diſtinguiſhes it from Tragedy; but as Narration, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, is not an Imitation, or at moſt an im- 
perfect one, an Epick Poem ought to be a true Imi- 
tation. Ec uſes in his Poem only fo much of the Narra- |} 
tion, as is neceſſary to preſerve irs Form; and when | 
he has ſaid ſome ſmall Matter himſelf, makes his Per. 
ſons appear who are really Actors. This is what A4r;- | 


ſtotle, with good reaſon too, thought ſo praiſe worthy. 


Virgil knew perfectly well this Addreſs of Homer, and | 


made a wonderful uſe of ir. 


21, All the other Poets imitate but rærely, and don't 


puſh their Imitation far enough.] The reſt of the Po- | 


ets follow d a quite different Method from Homer, 
they (poke often and their Perſons ſeldom, and there- 


fore they imitate but little; Ar:torle then had reaſon- | 
to ſay, that Hemer was the only one who knew what 
he ought ro do. PT 


22. But preſently introduces ſome of his Perſons, 4 
Man or a Woman, or ſomething elſe that has Manners, 
for ev'ry thing in his Poems bas Manners. ] Homer has 
not only made his Poem Dramatick, in making two 
Perſons ſpeak, Men and Women, Achilles, Agamem- 


non, Ulyſſes, Priam, Hector, Hecuba, Helena, but more 


ſo, by introducing ſome other things which have no 
Manners of themſelves, but to which he gives them, 


either by making them enter into his Poem, under the 


Allegorical and Feigned Names of Gods and Goddeſ- 
ſes, or in giving reaſon to that which has it not, as the 
Horte Xanthus, or Lite and Paſſion to that which is In- 
animate and Inſenſible, as when he calls a many 
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dent, makes an Arrow impatient to ſtrike, and Darts to 
thirſt after Blood. Thus ev'ry thing in Homer's Poems 
has Manners, and by that he has kept the true Chara- 
ter of Fable, which ſhould not admit any thing that 
has not Manners, Animals, the Elements, Plants, eve- 
ry thing hath Manners in Fable: This is what Homer 


has admirably well obſerved in his Epick Poems, and 


Virgil imitated moſt wonderfully in his Æneids: Me- 
zentius ſpeaks to his Horſe, addreſſes himſelf ro his 
Lance as to a Perſon : Æthon laments the Death of 
Pallas, ſo every thing hath Manners in the Æneid, as 
well as in the 1/:ad and Odyſſes : This is in my Opini- 
on, the true ſence of this Paſſage, where Ariſtotle ſays, 
that Homer introduced nothing but what has Man- 
ners. 


23. The Marvellous, ought to be in Tragedy, but much 


mere in Epopœia, in which it goes even to the Eæxtrava- 


gant.] Since Tragedy and Epopœ ia imitate that which 
is more Excellent, they ought to expoſe only admira- 
ble and extraordinary Incidents : But as that which is 
contained in a Dramatick Poem, muſt be more pro- 
bable than that which is in an Epick, where the Bounds 
of Veri-ſimilitude are larger, becauſe we don't ſee 
thoſe who Act, and ev'ry thing is out of the common 
Courſe of Affairs, and there's nothing but what is ſur- 
prizing, ſo that the Wonderful may be puſhed even be- 
yond Reaſon. However we muſt not think that he 
adviſes the Poets to put things evidently falſe and im- 
poſſible into Epopcœia, and give them an entire liberty 
to run to ſuch an exceſs, as would plainly deſtroy the 
Probability, and offend our Reaſon. And as in Trage- 
dy, the Probable exceeds the Admirable, without ex- 
cluding it; ſo in Epopœia, the Wonderful ſhould ex- 
cel the Probable, without deſtroying it; and that will 
be done, if the Poet has the Addreſs, ro prepare his 


Reader, and to lead him by a long train of things that 


depend on Miracle, and prevent him from perceiving, 
the Cheat which is put upon him; ſuch is the Manage- 
ment of Homer and Virgil. The reading of theſe tu 
Poets, will ſufficiently inſtruct us, how far the Won- 
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derful may be carried, without becoming Ridiculous L 
Virgil took not ſo large a Liberty as the Greek Poet; l 
for that which was admirable in Homer's Time, was N 
not ſo in Auguſtass. A Poet mult therefore accommo- C 
date his Fictions to the Genius, Cuſtoms and Manners x 
of the People, among whom, and the Time in which M 
he lives. 5 i on Roy dl 
24. For, as we don't ſee in Epopæia, the Perſons why Wl Since 
AR, whatſoever paſſes the Bonnds of Reaſen, u proper to dertu 
produce the Wonderful and Admirable.) This is the more 
only Reaton that Ariſtotle gives for what he hath ad- is on! 
vanced: That Epopœia may pufſi the Wonderful even of le: 
beyond Reaſon, and he takes it from the Nature of the ¶ whict 
Poem. In Epopœia we don't ſee the Perſons who Act, View, 
and ufiderſtand their Adventures by Relation only, bur WI was 1 
we ſce them in Tragedy, and ev'ry thing is Tranſ. Kren. 
acted in View of the Spectators, ſo the unreaſonabiein Wl Itake 
Eropceia is hid, becauſe we don't fee that which is'de- WW Foilec 


ſcribed ; for the Eyes are always more ſure and faith- WM thou 


Iy deceived by that which is told us, than by that we 0 


ſee, and this is what is obſerved in Tragedy, wherein Wi ben h, 


Whatever is too Cruel, Wonderful, or Incredible, WM ©: the 
{hould be removed from the Sight, and repreſented on- Oe Gre 
ly by a true Narration. Horace ſays in his Art of Wi Achille 


Poetry. but thy 
| ol . which 
Non tamen intus, en fro: 
Digna geri promes in Scenam, multaque tolles Homer 
Ex oculis, que mox narret facundia preſens : Hector. 
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Nec pueros Coram populo Medea trucidet, | 
Aut Humana palam Cequat exta nefarius Atreus, 
Aut in avem Prog ne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem ; 
Quodeungue oftendss mihi fic, mcredulus ods. 


Yer there are many things which ſhould not come 


In View, nor paſs beyond the Tiring-room ; Victory | 
Which after in expreffive Language told, acroſs, "I 
Shall pleaſe the Audience more than to behold, bit. Fo 

F | | drogeeds 


Let 
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Let not Medea ſhew her Cruel Rage, 1 
And cut her Childrens Throats upon the Stage. 
Nor Bloody Atreus his dire Feaſt prepare, | 
Cadmus or Progne, in new Shape appear, 

To this a Snake's, t other a Bird's dork wear. 
Whatever ſo incredible you ſhow, 

Shocks my Belief, and ſtraight does Nauſeous grow. 


Since Tragedy receives into its Narration, the Won- 


derful, which ſurpaſſes Reaſon, tis evident chat it may 


more conveniently be admitted into Epopœia, which 


is only an Active Narration, and hath the Ad vantage 
of leading the Reader by an Infinity of Miracles, 
which would be Ridiculous, if they were expoſed to 
View. Homer in the Odyſſes, relates how Vhſſess Ship 
was Metamorphoſed into a Stone: And Virgil, how 
Kueas's into Nymphs, and both ſucceed very well. This 
take to be the true meaning of this Paſſage which was 
ſoiled, by reading, 4raniy y in proportion, for #Avyov 
without reaſon. „„ EY 


% 
* 


25. For Example. Nhat Homer ſays ' of Hector, 


when he was perſued by Achilles, would feem ridiculous 


n the Stage; for who could forbear Laughing, to ſee 
the Grecians on oue fide ſtanding ſtil, and on the other 
Achilles purſuing Hector, and making Signs to his Troops; 
but thy does not appear fo in Epopœia.] The Example 
which Ariſtotle has choſen to prove what he laid, is ta- 
ken from the twenty ſecond Book of the Lias, where 
Homer deſcribes the Combat between Achilles and 
Hector. This latter fled from the Enemy, and ran 
round the Town, Achilies fearing, that the leaſt Aſſi- 
ſtance of the Grecians, would ſully the Glory of his 
Victory, makes Signs to the Troops not to move; ſo 
that we ſee on one fide He#or whe flics, and Achilles 


who purſues, and making Signs to his Troops nor to 


move, that he might have the entire Honour of the 


Victory: On the other, the Soldiers with their Arms 


icroſs, Idle Spectators, waiting the Iſſue of the Com- 
bat. Homer means by this, that all Humane Strength 


proceeds from he Gods; that their Courage C 
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when they abandon them, and that their Aſſiſtance is 


far from diſhonouring the Heroe they favour ; that on | 
the contrary it enhances the Glory, which the Aid of 
For this reaſon, Achilles who was Jea- 
lous of his Honour, forbad the Greeks to aſſiſt him; 
bur he received that of Minerva with Pleaſure, he | 
boaſts of thar and tells Hector, Don't think to eſcape: | 
Tis Pallas who makes you fall by my Hand, But how- | 
ever fine the Allegorical Sence, which Homer has hid | 
under this Incident, may be, tis certain that it would 
diſpleaſe, if it were ſeen on the Stage, and was tranſ. 
acted before our Eyes; for none would endure to ſee 
ſuch a Valiant Man run away like a Coward, It 
ſueceeds in Epopœia, becauſe it is only a Narration, 
This is what Ariſtetle | 


Men deſtroys. 


aud we dont ſee the Perſons. 
calls, the unreaſonable Wonderful, tis reaſonable in one 


Sence, ſince the Poet put it in defignedly, and with a | 
perfect knowledge of the Narure of his Poem, which | 
admits that which a Dramatick does not. Tis aſto- | 


niſhing, that after ſuch a formal Deciſion, Homer 
ſhould be reproached with this very place, as a diſno- 


nour to his Poem: But may ſuch a thing be put int | 


an Epick Poem now ? A pleaſant Argument, as if H- 
mar muſt become Ridiculous, becauſe we dare not do 
it now. In Homer's Time twas the Cuſtom to ſpeak 
to the People in Fables and Allegories, but tis nor ſo 
now ; and confequently, if we would put any Allegs- 
ry into a Poem, it muſt be under the Incidents which 
are moſt conform to otir Manners, and this Virgil has 
nicely obſerved. He imitates the Combat of Achille 
and Hector, in that between Æneas and Turnus, but 
has changed all that was not according to the Cuſtoms 
of his Country, where Allegories, how ſimple ſoever 


they were, would not be received. Turnus flies from 


Mncas, but not till the Sword which he had taken in- 
ſtead of his own, unfortunately broke, they no ſooner 


pave him his own, bur he returns to the Fight, and 
accs his Enemy; you may ſee the reſt in the ſame 


p'ace of Virgil, who doth admit the Allegory, but ur- 
ler ſuch things as may be underſtood ſimply, and 
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without any other Myftery, and this we may do 


now. 


26. Now the Marvellous is always agreeable.] The 
Agreeable it inſeparable from the Marvellous, of what 
Nature ſoever it be, and this proceeds from the Incli- 
nation Men narurally have ro know ſomething new. 
There's nothing newer than that which is Wonderful; 
and conſequently there is nothing more agreeable ; this 
gave occaſion to the invention of Fables, which are al- 
ways the firſt things that excite the Natural Inclination 
Men have of endeavouring to know ev'ry thing. What 
is a Fable? Tis a new Story not of fomething that is, 
but of ſomething quite contrary. That which is new, 
and unknown, is agreeable, and ſtirs up our Curioſity. 
To which, if we add the Prodigious and the Wonder- 
ful, it makes it perfectly agreeable, and gives a Plea- 
ſure beyond compare. | | | 


27. And a certain proof of it is, that thoſe who relate 
any thing, generally add ſomething to the Truth, that it 
may the better pleaſe thoſe who hear it.] And truly no- 
thing demonſtrates better that the Wonderful is always 


agreeable, than the Application they uſe, who in rela- 


ting any thing, endeavour to ſer off the Truth: This 
tis which produces Fables, and which caufed the firſt 
Hiſtorians, as Hecateus, Herodotus, Ephorus, and the 
firſt Natural Philoſophers ; as Xenopbanes, Parmenides, 
Empedocles, to mix Fable with their Works, g u res- 
Jot Y t5ceaxts * S ph ;yoogot, ſays Strabo ; as Ha- 
mer mixed the Truth with his Fables, to render them 
the more probable and uſeful; theſe Writers mixed 
Fables with the Truth, to make it the more Wonders 
ful, and conſequently more Agreeable. 


28. Homer 1j the Man who bath given the beſt Inſtru- 
1301s to other Poets how to tell Lies agrecably.] Ariſtotle. 
doth nor ſpeak here of the Mixture which Homer has 
made of Truth and Falſehood, in the Plan of his Po- 
em; who when he had diſpaſed the Fable which is a 
pure Lye, had made the Epiſodes of Incidents, 
Cn Ee 4 which 
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. which he took from a true Hiſtory ; which made Ha 
race lay, TO | 5 


Aeque ita mentitur, ſic vers falſa remiſcet. 
| n 5 2 | $5. 9-457 00 I N 18 
. Thus he tells Lies, and mixes: them with Truth. 


As hath been explained on the 19th Chapter, but he | 


ſpeaks alſo of rhofe particular Falſehoods, which he 
hath uſed in adorning the Truth, and which Horace 
call Specioſa Miræcula; Plauſible, Agreeable Mis acles ; 
and truly in all his Fictions, which appear moſt extra- 
ordinary and Wonderful, there is always ſome Truth, 
which he diſguiſes after his Manner, that it may give 
the more Pleaſure; for as Strabo has very well re- 
mark'd, , und vos An avanſeav rails εεννο e ia, 
ev; O . Tis Homer's way, to joyn ſome Truth 
with his Fictions. Therefore he compares him to U 
ſes, who talking to Penelope, as if he were Idomeneus's 
Brother, relates an Hiſtory, in which he mixes Truth 
with Falſehood. ED 1 


n At move yiyey FTULTY GULIE. 
He told her Lies, yet made them ſeem like Truth. 


He made them probable, by the Mixture of ſome 
Truth: This is the Character of Homer, what he ſays 
of the Cyclops, the Leſtrygones, the Cimmerians, Cha- 
r3bes, Scylla, Æolus, &c. are Homer's Lies, but ſuch 
as have ſome mixture of Truth, which ſerves: for a 
toundation to render them in ſome ſort probable; and 
tis thus that Poiybzus, and after him Strabo, refuted 
the Opinion of Eratoſthenes, who aſſerted, Thar all 
that Homer Writ, was only frivolous Lies without any 
Truth, and ſaid, that we ſhould find rhe place to 
which Ulyſſes was carried, when we knew him who 
tow'd. up the Sack, in which the Winds were in. 
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29. And that is properly a Paralogiſm, for as all Men 
are e naturally perſmaded, that where ſuch a thing i, or 1 
dene, ſuch another muſt happen, we may eaſily make them 
believe, that if the laſt is, the firſt muſt conſequently be. 
Homer reaches the other Poers to tell Lies as they ſhoul 
do. Theſe Words, as they ſhould do, denotes the Me- 
thod which ſhould be obſerved i in making theſe Lies; 
and that Method conſiſts in making uſe of falſe Rea- 
ſonings, or of Paralogiſms, which Ariſtotle calls e 
| a3 Krb, which is to prove a thing by the Conſe- 
quence ; as if when we would prove a Man to be in 
Love, we are contented to ſay he is Pale. The firſt 


Philoſophers have obſerved, that the long Experience 


Men had had of ſome things following conſe quential- 
ly from others, perſwaded them that they would al- 
ways happen after the ſame manner, and knew that 
they could eaſily draw the Means of deceiving them 
from that natural Perſwaſion, and that too as much as 
they pleaſed, in giving probable Signs for certain Cau- 
ſes; and truly they are perſwaded continually of the 
Truth of that which is moſt Abſurd, and receive what 
is told them as true effects of the firſt, which are often- 
times as falſe as the others, fot there are two ways of 
uſing this Paralogiſin: The firſt is when a falſe thing is 
infer'd from a true one; the other when a falſe thing 
is uſed, to make another paſs, which is a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of it. Homer is full of theſe Turns. Thus 
he makes us receive the Fables of rhe Cyclops, Scylla.and 
Charybdis, which he has changed into hideous Mon- 
ſters; of the Leſimgones, who carry on their Shoul- 
ders Men on. a String, as Fiſh, ang ear them, c. 
This is, in my Opinion, the Senſe of this ds 
which was very « dack and obſcure. 


30. And truly it does not follow, that nd 078 
thing is, another muſt neceſſarily be, but becauſe we are 
perſwaded of the truth of the latter, we conclude falſely, 
that the former is alſo true.] Homer knew that all Men 
were convinced, that all things were potſible to God: j 
And tis en this that he undertakes to perivade us 
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That Achiles's Horſe ſpake, becauſe the Goddeſs Mi. 
nerva, had given him the uſe of Voice. This is a Pa. 
ralogiſm : For as Ariſtotle rightly takes notice, that be. 
cauſe one is, it does not follow, that the other muſt be. 
Homer underſtood how to make ule of our Prepoſſeſſi- 
on to his purpoſes, to make us receive fomcwhart that 
was falſe, without being able to convince our ſelves 
that it was ſo. And this was the Manner in which Ari. 
ſtotle ſays, a Poet ought to lye. Viftorins ſays, that af. 
ter Ariſtotle's Words, there are in ſome Manuſcriprs, F 
Tag Tory pd, Ss Tu kn S Nimſgmy 5 "An Example of | 
this is in the Place of the Odyſſes, where Ulyſſes's Feet | 
are mark d. If this be Ariſtotle's Text, he refers the. | 
Reader to the ſame Example, which he quotes in the | 
Third Book of his Rhetorick, where ſpeaking of the 
ſameParalogiſm,which is made by that which is known, 
we draw Conſequences and Conjectures, for that which | 
is not known; and eites theſe Verſes of the nineteenth | 
Book of the Ody/ſes, where Homer, to render his Story 

robable, by a ſimpie and natural Circumſtance, which | 
is the Conſequence af a Pailion, lays, „ 


eros J xaliggtſo Nor Tegaund 0 
Azguva h Luca Tegwas 


And with her Hands the Old Nurfe hid her Face, 
Then ſhed warm Tear. 


For thoſe who Weep, generally hjde their Face with 


their Hands, and Homer would by that Sign perſwade | 


his Reader, that it is no leſs falſe than the reſt. *Tis 


more likely that twas an Obſervation of ſome Critick, | 
who had Writ in the Margin, that this Example of a 


Paralogiſm, was found in this Place of Homer, as Ari- 


31. The Poet ought rather to chnfe Dnpoſſbilities, Pro- 
vided they have a reſemblance of the Truth, than the 


Poſſible, which gre Incredible with all their Poſſibility. 


This Paſſage is of great Importance, to ſhew us, that 
the Wonderful in Epopœia, tho it tranſcends the bound; 
= | open ee 
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of Reaſon, ought not to deſtroy the Veri- ſimilitude; 
and Ariſtotle ſays very well, That the Poets ought to 
prefer the Impoſſible, which is probable to the Poſſible 
that is not ſo. The Ilias, Odyſſes, and Ænen, are full 
of things that are humanely ſpeaking Impoſſible, and 
yet they continue to be Probable. There are two ſorts 
of theſe Impoſſibilities, that are within the Bounds of 
Probability: The firſt, which may be called the Great 
and Incredible, are thoſe which require all the Divine 
Veri-ſimilitude; as the Horſe which ſpeaks in the Ilias, 
the Metamorphoſis of UHſſess Ship into a Rock in the 
Odyſſes ; that of Æneas's Ships, into ſo many Nymphs 
in the Ancid. Theſe ought not to be too frequent in 
a Poem, leaſt they be abuſed. The others are thoſe, 
which tho' they are Impoſſible, are humanely ſpeak- 
ing Probable, either of themſelves, or by the ela 
of thoſe, to whom they are told. Iis by this laſt wa 
that Homer has brought into Humane Probability hoe 
things which are not ſo ; as the Hiſtory of Circe and 
the Syrens, Scylla, Polyphemus, and many others, for 
he hath ſo ordered it, that Hes tells theſe Stories to 
the Phegces, who were a Fooliſh, Simple, and a Cre- 
dulous People, very Idle, and loved dearly ro hear 
ſuch Stories. That Poet defignedly gave the Character 
of thoſe People, when he ſaid, That they dwell far from 
any place where there were Men of Judgment, <» «cen 
4s ardgpor datnod”!r, Odyſſes 4. bur as that Probabi- 
Jiry, which is taken from the Simplicity of thote Peo- 
ple, cannot acquit the Poet from keeping another {ſort 
of Probability in thoſe Fables for the Learned and Ra- 
tional Readers; he foreſaw that, and with exact Ad- 
dreſs, hides Phyſical, or Moral Truths under the Alle - 
gories, and by that Method reduces to Poetical Veri- 
ſimilitude and Truth, all thoſe Wonders which Ho- 
race calls Specioſa Miracula, Specious Miracles. | 


32. He ſhould endeavour alſo to admit nothing into 
Ms Subjekt, which has not its Cauſe, and if that be Im- 
poſſible, then that which is unreaſonable muſt be out of 
the Snbjett, as in Oedipus, the Ignorance of that Prince 
concerning the manner of Laius's Death.] This - the 

x ; ame 
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fame Precept which he gave for Tragedy in the fif. 
teenth Chapter. Tis abſolutely neceſſary, that in all the 
Incidents which compoſe the Fable, there be nothing with. 
out Reaſon, or if that is Impoſſible, it muſt be ſo ordered, 
that that which is without Reaſon be found out of the 
Tragedy, as Sophocles has prudently obſerved in his Oe. 
dis. There were great Abſurdities in the Hiſtory of 
that Prince; for What likelihood was. there that he 
could be ſo long ignorant of the Manner of Laius's 
Death? Was it potiible that he ſhould be Married 
twenty Years to Focaſta, and neither of them make 
the leaſt Search after the Murder of that Prince? This 
was utteriy incredible, and contrary to all Sence ànd 
Reaſon ; but Sephocles finding it received in the Story, 
and thar 'twas Marvellous, for the Thearer, took the 
Subject of his Play from rhence, and diſpoſed it in ſuch 
2 manner, that what is unreaſonable, is out of 
Action, which dorh not begin till the laſt Day of rhe 
Plague which afflicted the Thebans ; and tis this Ju- 
dicious Management which Ariſtotle propoſes to thoſe 
who make Epick Poems. 


33. That ſhould not be ſeen in that which appears on 
the Stage, and makes the Body of the Action, 4s in the 
Electra, where one enters to inform them of Oreſtes's 
Death, who was killed at the Pyrhian Games] Sophoc!:s 
was not ſo Prudent and Judicious in the Managemer: 
of ſome other of his Pieces, as he was in Oedipus, for 
in bis Electra, he was guilty of the very Fault that 
Ariſtotle here mentions, by putting in ſomething that 
was Abſurd, and which is the more Vicious, becauſe 
he was the Author of it. In the ſecond Scene ef the 
ſecond Act, he who brings the falſe News of Oreſtess 
Death, ſays, That that Prince being ar the celebrated 
meeting of the Grecians, to ailift at the Pythian Games, 
won all the Prizes, but was kill'd in the Race of the 
Chariots. Ariſtotle thought this was Abſurd, and our 
of all Reaſon, nor becauſe it was nor probable, that 
Egiſibus and Clytemne#t a ſhould not hear rhe News be- 
fore the Arrival of thoſe who brought Oreftes's Aſhes, 
for there were a thouſand things which might hinder 


that; 
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mat; but becauſe the Pythian Games were nor Inſti- 
tuted till above five Years after Oreſtes was Dead, and 
this Falſehood ruined all the Probability of the Piece, 


of which it was the Foundation: Sophocles needed on- 


ly. have feigned as AÆſclylus did, that he was killed 


ſome other way. Some fay, in defence of that Poet, 


that ſuch Anachroniſins are allowed of in Poetry; and 
that Virgil has made as great; but beſide, one's Ab- 
ſurdities not be. Jufficient to Juſtifie another's, there's 


a great difference between an Abſurdity, in the very 


ground of a Fable, and one that is in an Epiſode only. 
It were to be wiſhed, that they were in neither, bur 
they are more excuſable in the Epiſodes. Without 
doubt Sophocles thought his Audience did not know the 
Riſe of thoſe Games, or elſe he would have taken 
care not to have made ſuch an Alteration in the Epo- 


cha; otherwiſe the Abſurdity is admirably well hid, 


under the wonderful Charms which are in the Re- 
lation, but that don't Juſtifie him. | 


34. And à in the Myſians, where we ſee one who 
comes from Tegea to Myſia, without ſaying one Nord.] 
The Fault which Sophocles is guilty of in the. Myſians,, 
is greater, and more inexcuſable than that in the Ele- 
tra ; for nothing can be more ridiculous than to ima- 


gine, that. a Man ſhould go from 1-p*-, a Town of. 


Arcadia in Myſia, without ſaying one Word during a 


Journey of ſeveral Days, as we are entirely ignorant 


of the Subject of that Piece, for tis not taken from the 
Hiſtory of Telephws ; tis impoſſible ro conceive what 
obliged Sophocles to ler ſuch an Abſurdity be in his 

able, | | e 


85. It deſerves to be Laugh'd at only, to ſay that thi 


eæactneſi deſtroys the Fables, for all the Efforts imagina- 
ble. ought to-be made to form the Sulject rightly ſrom the 
beginning. ] This is the ſame Objection that ſome of 


our Modern Poets make, when we talk to them of 


Rules; if ſuch Rules as theſe, (ſay they) were to be 


obſerved, we-ſhould hardly find any Subject that was 


fit for the Stage, and the Players had as good give 
over 
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that they don't know how to follow. This is what 
Ariſtotle condemns. He ſays, and with a great deal Wl had heb 
form the Plan, that all that is without Reaſon, may 


makes the reſt Probable, and is adorned by all the Or- 


make this Rule more plain and clear. 


ca: The Pheaces took him Sleeping, went and carried iq. 
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over Acting. This deſerves only to be Laugh'd at, 3 


Arxiſtotle ſays; and truly theſe Rules can never {poi} | ger . 


any thing, and are ſo far from deſtroying the Fables, veſte! 
that og the contrary, they ſerve to correct all that is | that + 
Vicious in them, or to diſguiſe them in ſuch a man- ver Ho 


ner, that they may appear more tolerable; bur this is be 
the Cry of Ignorance and Lazineſs, to find fault with wes 


lone at 


of reaſon, that when any thing Abſurd is found in the 


d rof 
Subject, all Efforts imaginable muſt be made ſo to 3 
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appear out of the Action of a Poem; and as there are 
Subjects, in which tis impoſſible ro prevent all Abſur- 
dities; he ſays, that it may be admitted, provided ir 


naments it is capable of; this Sophocles did, to hide 
the Abſurdiay of rhe Relation of the Death of Oreſtes. 
The Example which Ariſtotle quotes from Homer, will 


36. In the Odyſſes the place where Ulyſſes is expoſed 
on the Shore of Ithaca, by the Pheaces, # ſo full of theſe 
Abſurdities, that they would be intolerable, if a bad Poet 
had given us them, but that great Man bas hid them un- 


der an Infinity of admirable things, &c.J This is a no- Mic a Wo 
table judgment. There is nothing in the Odyſſes that Wl earnig 
ſhocks Reaſon ſo much as the expoſing of Ulyſſes on While to 
the Shore of Ithaca by the Pheaces, The Fact was When Hon 
thus, as tis in the thirteenth Book of the Odyſſes, Alci- Nit were 
now gave Ulyſes a Ship to carry him back imo his ſporranie) 
Countrey. He Embark'd in the Evening at Comes, Rain: AH 


and in the Morning ar Break of Day he arrived ar Itha- 


him to the Shore in his Bed, placed it under an Olive -· . 
tree, out of the Road, with all rhe Preſents Alcincu 
had made him, and went their way without Waking 
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nt, upon his Arrival in his own dear Country, ſhould 
eep ſo ſoundly, that he ſhould be taken out of the 
eflel, carried with all his Baggage, on Shore, and 
at they ſhould ſer Sail and he never Wake? Howe 
r Homer was not aſhamed of that Abſurdity, but not 
ing able to omit it, he uſed it to make the reſt Pro- 
ble; for it was neceſſary that Ulyſſes ſhould Land a- 
he at Ithaca, in order to his being concealed : If he 
d been. Waked, rhe Pheaces would have been obli- 
d ro follow him, which Uſ{y/ſes could not have hand- 
mly denied, nor ſafely accepted. Homer had no o- 
er way to unravel his Fable happily, bur as we knew 
hat was Abſur d in this means, he takes this Method 
hide it; he uſes all his Wit and Addreſs, and puts 
many admirable things into that part of his Poem, 
at the Mind of the Reader is Inchanted, ſo that he 
n't perceive this Defect, and is ſo much lull d Aſleep 
Uhſſes was, that he knows no more than he did how 
came there. That great Poet deſcribes the Cere- 
ny of Ubſſes taking his leave of Alcinow, and his 
ueen Arete; after that, he ſets off the Swiftneſs of 
e Ship by two very fine Compariſons; then he gives 
an exact Deſcription of the Haven to which ſhe 
me: This Deſcriprion is accompanied with that of 
e Caue of the Nymphs which is near this Port, be- 
e a Wood of Olives, which is ſo wonderful and full 
Learning, that Porphyry of Tyre thought it worth his 
nile to explain it by an excellent Commentary. 
hen Homer perceives that the Mind of his Reader is, 
it were, Drunk with theſe fine things, he takes an 
orturity to ſend Vs aſhore, and the Pheaces back 
in: All that Work takes up but eight Verſes, which 
followed by a fine Dialogue between Fupiter and 
tune. When this Dialogue is ended, we ſee Nep- 
changing the Ship which carried Ulyſſes into a 
k: This was done in the View of the Inhabiranrs 
je Iſland of the Pheaces ; Alcinous was aſtoniſned at 
Prodigy, of which he would fain know the Cauſe, 
endea voured ro appeaſe the Fury of that Angry 
by making a Sacrifice on the Shore, and offering 
y Bulls. Then he returns ro T./ . who TP 

CIT 
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left Aſleep, now. Wakes, and not knowing the Place 
where he was, becauſe Minerva made all things ap. 

car otherwiſe than they were, complains of his Mis. 
Buoy accuſcs the, Pheaces of Perfidiouſneſs; and to 
paſs the better Judgment on them, looks over his Bag. 
gage, to ſee whether they had taken any thing away, | 
Minerva then appears to him in the Shape of a Young | 
Shepherd ; Ubiſes uſes his ordinary Reſervedneſs with | 
her, Sc, Thus this Abſurdiry which is found in the 
Fable, when tis examin'd alone, is hidden by the 
| Beauties chat ſurround it, and tis this the Poets ought | 
to imitate: This is more adorned with Fictions, than 
any place of Homer, and whoſe Style is moſt wrought 
up, it ſignifies lirtle to have this Account of it; Read it 
and you'll find that Homer is the greateſt Charmer in 
"the. World. 1 1 5111 


37. Thus ought we to reſerve all the Ornaments of the 
Diction for theſe. weak Places] This Precept is of im- 
rrance ; and no leſs neceſſary for Orators than Poets 
All thoſe Places which are either Abſurd or Weak, and 
that cannot maintain themſelves, ouꝑht to be ſupport- 
ed by all the Ornaments of the Diction; as Homer, 
Virgil, Demoſthenes and Cicero have happily practiſed. 


38. Thoſe that have either good Sentiments ar Man- 
ners, have no occeſion for them.] This is good Say. 
ing. Thoſe Places which have Beautiful Sentiment, 
have no occaſion for the Oruamenrs of the Diction, be- 
caule theſe Ornaments would only obſcure them. 4 
good Sentiment never appears better, than in a ſimple 
Style: Theſe Places which expreſs the Manners, have 
no occaſion for them neither, becauſe they ate alſo 
found in Plainneſs, wherefore Hermogenes has ſaid mon 
than once, That thoſe who, Write Moraly bbs, and 
_ expreſs rhe Manners in their Diſcourſe, Write plainly 
«pshas, and without Art. K b 


39. A Br ilant, or Glorious Expreſſion; damages them 
rather, and ſerves only to hide their Beauty.] In tit 
| Infancy of Poetry they did not perceive this Tam 
\ | | tha 
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that rhe Ornaments of the Diction offended the Senti⸗ 
ments, and hid the Manners; for the firſt Poets were 


dazled by the Beauties of their Art, and Prodigal of 


them without any reſerve, they were always florid, 
and never ſaid any thing in a plain manner; and for 
this Reaſon there are ſcarce. any Manners in their Pie- 
| ces, and the Thoughts are ſo laded with the Orna- 
ments of the Diction, that they hide them, ſo that they 
are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed. The Poets who followed, 
perceiving this Fault, forſook that Elaborate Language, 
and kept to the uſual and ordinary way of ſpeaking: 
Thus Poeſie and Eloquence had a different Taſte, this 
was perfect at firſt, for the Ancient Orators ſought on- 
ly the Simpliciry and the Truth ; bur ir was afterwards 
corrupted, and employed only Lyes and Cheats, where- 
as Poerry was corrupred ar firſt, and afterwards be- 
came ſound. Eloquence has rior yet recovered its firſt 
Purity, and Poetry is almoſt relaps d into its firſt Di- 
ſemper. We have few Tragedies where the Perſons 
ſpeak Polztickly, to uſe Ariſtotle's Term, that's to ſay, 
imply and ordinarily. They endeavour to uſe all the 
Ornaments of Rherorick, and are more Declamators 
than Actors; and from thence ir proceeds, that there 
are ſo many falſe Luſtres;and the Manners ſeldom well 
denored ; for there is nothing more contrary to the 


Manners and the Sentimenas than a bombaſt and lofty 


Style, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus well remarks, 0 78 
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CHAP. xxvy. 5 


Objections which are made to the Poets, and | 
Anſwers to thoſe Objections. Why we muſt | 
not Judge of Poetry, as we do of Politicks, | 
and other Arts. The Defects in Poetry are | 
of two Sorts; thoſe which may, and thoſe } 
which may not be excuſed. The difference of | 
the Heroes of Sophocles, and thoſe of Eu. 
ripides. How we may ſalve what Homer | 
has ſaid of the Gods. A Maxine of Xeno- 
phanes. What is Cuſtomary and of com. 
mom uſe, muſt not be condemned A Maxim 
of Morality applied to Criticiſm, Juſtiſica- 
tion of ſeveral Places of Homer, the unjuſt | 
Prejudice of thoſe who * him. The 
[Manner of Leuxis. An Inexcuſable fault 
of Euripides iz his Medea, and in his 
Oreſtes. = 0 


J. (JE we would know the Number and Qua- 
lities of the common Places, from whence 
the Objections are drawn, that are made to the 
Poets, and the Anſwers which may be made to 
thoſe Objections, we need only read this Chap- 
© 


2. Since a Poet is an Imitator as well as 3 
Painter, (-) and a Statuary, it neceſſarily fol- 


—ů— — — — — — — — 
(a) Of Problems and tbeir Solutions, of how many and what form, . (c) 4 
*toſe who thus confider, may be informed. Dog Ron, 
(b) Or am other maker of Images. - (e) R. 


— 


lows, 
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iows, that he imitates one of thoſe three things, 
- for he repreſents a Subject either as it was, or as 
it is; ſuch as it is ſaid to be, or ſuch as it ap- 
pears 3 Or ſuch as it ought to be (e) and to do 
chat, he uſes, either proper or forreign Words, 
or Metaphors, (4) or any of the other Manners 
of Diction, that the Poets have the liberty to 
employ: | | 


Moreover, we muſt remember that we ſhould 
not judge of the (4 Excellency of Poetry as of Po- 
liticks, nor as of any other of the (f) Arts. 


4. There are two defects in Poetry, one that 
proceeds from it ſelf, and the other which hap- 
pens by Accident. When it chuſes Subjects out of 
its reach and power, *tis that which proceeds 
from it ſelf; but when it chuſes Subjects that 
are not above it, but Vitious, this is that which 
happens by Accident: As for Example, it re- 
preſents an Horſe, that removes his two right 
Feet at the ſame time. It may allo offend a- 
gainſt the Rules of all other Arts, as Medicine, 
Geography, & c. or treat of Impoſſibilities, but 
all theſe Defects of what Nature ſoever, do not 
proceed from it ſelf. 


5. We muſt therefore draw from theſe Places 
the Anſwers which ought to be oppoſed to the 
Reproaches that are made to the Poets. Firſt; 
The Poet is guilty of a Fault beyond Contradiction, 
if he advances theſe things, which are impoſſible 


* 
* — —-— 
— — 


5 (e) And theſe are told, (d) For there are many Paſſions of E ocu- 
in, | 
te) Rectitude. (f) As of Poetry, 
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according to the Rules of this Art. Bur this 
ceaſes to be a fault, when by thoſe means he ob- 
_ tains the end which he propoſed ; for he has 
then found what he ſought for. For Example, 
If he renders by it, that, or any other part of 
his Poem more aſtoniſhing or admirable ; ſuch is 
the place (g) in the lliadi, where Achilles purſues 
Hector. 1 


6. But when the Poet can obtain fome end, | 
and produce almoſt the ſame effect, without in- 
fringing the Rules of Art, then his Fault is no | 
leſs pardonable, for he muſt avoid, as much as 
is poſſible, the falling into any Error. 


7. We muſt alſo ſtrietly examine, whether 
the Fault which is in diſpute, be againſt the Art 
of Poetry, or whether it be a Fault by any other 
Accident whatever. For the latter is of leſs mo- 
ment, and we may more voluntarily excuſe that 
Poet, who does not know that a Doe has Horns, 
than he who ſhall make a bad Imitation. 


8. Beſides, the Poets are often blamed, that 
they follow not the Truth in the Characters 
which they form; but they ſhew, that they do 
form them, either as they are, or ought to be: 
And tis thus that Sophocles and Euripides anſwer- 
ed their Cenſures, Sophocies in ſaying, That 

made his Þeroes as they ought to be: And 
Euripides, That Pe made them as they were. 
And thus we ſhould anſwer to all hee ſorts of Ob- 


Jeftions. 


* * n 


— — 


( 0 Purſuit of Hector. 


9. But 
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9. But if we cannot anſwer one of theſe two 
ways, we muſt (6) have recourſe to Fame, and 
demonſtrate that ſhe bath ſaid ſo: *Tis thus that 
we falye what Homer has ſaid of the Gods; for 
it may very well be, that what he has ſaid may 
be neither true, nor better after this manner; 
but he has followed that which was reported; 
and otherwiſe as Xenophon ſays, TUho ts ſure 


that he knows the Truth of his Way. 


10. It happens ſome times that the Thing is 
no better than the Poet ſpeaks it ; for he relates 
it juſt at is: And thus it u that we anſwer the Cri- 
ticiſm, which x made on the place of Homer, wherg 
be ſays, That the Troops of Diomede ſlept ſtanding 
by their Pikes, which they had fixed in the 
Earth ; for it was then the Cuſtom of thoſe Peo- 
ple, as it now appears by what the 1{yrians do at 
this Day. e oa 


11. To know whether a Thing he well or ill 
done or ſpoken, we muſt not be ſatisfied to exa- 
mine the Thing it ſelf, to ſee whether it be good 
or ill, but we muſt alfo have reſpect to him who 
ſpeaks, or acts, and to him to whom he addreſles 
himſelf, and to conſider well the Time, the 
Means, and the End: For ſeveral things bicb 
may appear Evil, may be done tO Procure à grea- 
ter Good, ar to avoid a greater Exil. 


12. We may alſo render a great many Criti- 
ciſms of none effect, by the manner of expreſſing 


— —  —  — 
(b) Say they Joy ſo 
Ef our 


- (alve all; thaſe P 
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our ſelves: For Example, When that which ;; 

talen for à proper Word, may be Foreign, and have 
a quite different Signification, Thus when they 
blame Homer for ſaying impertinently, That the 
Plague firſt ſeized on the (i) Mules, we may ſay 
that the Word 1n this Paſſage, which they Tran- 
flate Mules, ſignifies alſo, the Guards, the Sen. 
| tinels, and, that Homer took it in this laſt ſence, 


. 
\ 


when he ſaid. of Doloun, .(k) That Me was ili 
made, he ſpeaks of his Face, and not of his Bo- 
dy, for when the (I) Candiotes would ſay, That | 
Man has a fine Face, They uſe a Word which ic com- 
' pounded of this which Homer uſes, When the ſame | 
Poet is accuſed of making them give pure Wine 
to the Ambaſſadors, which Agamemnon ſent to 
Achilles, he may be juſtiſied by ſaying, That the 
Greck Word does not ſignifie () Pure Tine, | 


* 


fies readily, 


ſuch as is given to Drunkards, bur that it ſigui- 


13. We, often juſtifie tbem alſa, by ſhewing that | 


they ſpeak Metaphorically; and thus tis that we 

ab; choſe Places of Homer, where he fajs 
That all the Gods and Men Slept, except 
jupiter: e puts All for the moſt part, for Ya- 
ny; when he ſays of Agamemnon, who being 
ſhut up in his Tent in the middle of his Camp, 
That De caſt hig Eyes on the Trojan Camp. 
Ta caſt his Eyes, is a Metaphorical Term, 
which ſignifies in that place only ta Think, to 
Revolye in his Mind. When he ſays in thc 
ſame place, the Uoice of the Flutes and 
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es. The Uvice is put there for the 
und. (2) To conclude, When he fays, in 
ſpeaking of the Bear, that tis the Only Con- 
ſtellation, which Baths it ſelf in the Dce- 
ant The Onlp, that is to ſay, The Punci- 


l, the moſt Known, for that which is moſt 
wn, is always alone. | 


14. It comes to paſs ſometimes that we anſwer ſo- 


lidly to the Cenſares of the Criticks, by only chang- 
ing the Tone or Accent, and 'tis thus that Hip- 
pias of Thaſos ſalved Homer on that place, where 
Jupiter ſends a Dream to Agamemnon, for they ac- 
cuſed bim of making a Lye upon Jupiter, and that 
Accuſation would have been very well grounded if it 
was true that Jupiter ſaid, Let us grant him 
great Glozp ; but in changing the Accent, we 
find that he only commanded the Dream, to pro- 
miſe him chat Glory, and this is very diffe- 
rent. 5 | | | 

IF. The ſame Hippias, after the ſume manner de- 
fends this Poet, in the paſſage where after having 
polen of a dry Tree, he is accuſed of ſaying, That 
one part of that Tree was Coyupted by the 
Rain ; for he ſhews, thar what was taken for a 
Pronoun, is a Negative Particle. and that Homer 


faid, That the Rain never Cozzupted that 
Tre. 


I6. There are a preat many places ſalued by ( 


* EEYD - 


PEPE —_— 


——_— 
1 


| (n) And that all the Gods follow'4 Jupiter, All for Many Metup Do- 
ch. | 
(.) By Diviſion, 


the different Pointing; and tis this that jultifies 


Ff 4 En pe oclis | 


— A —— 
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Empedeocles, who was accuſed of Contradifling\ him. 


felf, in his V erſes, where he bas explained the Prinei- 


ples thing. 
E £549 2087: $1346 p 35 
17. Sometimes we have recourſe to the Am- 
biguity, & in the Paſſage where Homer ſays, That 
the Pight is moze than two thirdspagts, 
and that there yet remains one third; „e 
this apparent Contra diction is reconciled, in ex- 
plaining the Word (p) moe, which is Ambigu- 
ous in the Original. <<; 


18. The Authority of Cuſtom is often aſed fo 
defend the Poets, who ſhall for Example call Wine 


that is mixed with Water, Wine; and 'tis thus 


that we excuſe the Expreſſions of Homer, who 


call, Tin Buskins, rho? they were made of 


Iron, and there was only a little Tin in the Sod- 
dering, and he calls the Tozkers in Tin, 
thoſe who laboured in the Forging of Iron; and 
ſays, in ſpeaking of Ganymede, That he Filled 
out Mine to the () Gods, altho' they drank 
none; but all theſe Expreſſians may be alſo ſal- 
ved by Metaphors N IA 


19. Whenever a Word ſeems to ſignifie ſome- 
thing contrary to the Intention of the Poet, we 
ſhould examine all the different Significations 
which the Word can have in the Paſſage, that is 
in diſpute. For Example, In the place where Ho- 
mer deſcribes the Combat of AÆAneas and Achilles, 


he ſays, That the Trojans Lance peirced the 
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two firſt Folds of his Enemies Shield, 
and ſtopt at the third. The Word ſtopt, 
which ſeems to ſignifie, that it remained fixed 
there, ſignifies that it could go no further, but 
was repelled ; and the ſhorteſt way to explain 
thoſe Places, is to take the Word in the quite 
contrary Senſe from what it is generally uſed, 


20. It happens often, as Glaucon has very well 
taken notice, that the Criticks are prejudiced, 
and poſſeſſed of ſome things before they read the 
Poets; and being perſwaded that their Opinion 
alone is reaſonable, they condemn without any 
further Examination, whatſoever is contrary to 
that Opinion. *Tis from this falſe prejudice, 
That the Criticiſm which 3s made an Homer upon the 
account of Icarius Penelope's Father was produ- 
ced; for his Cenſurers being prepoſſeſſed, That 
Icarius was a Lacedemonian, blame the Poet for 
making Telemacbus lodge at agother place, and 
not his Grandfather's when he came to (+) Lace- 
demonis : But they muſt be ſilent before the Ce- 
phalonians, who aſſert, That Uhſſes Married in 
their Country, and that his Father in Law was 
called Jcadtus, and not Icariugs. So that 
what they take for a juſt Criticiſm, can only te 
Queſtion, h . 


21. When the Poet is accuſed of ſaying in ge- 
neral any thing that is impoſſible, we muſt exa- 
mine that Impoſſibility, either in reſpect to Poe- 
ſie, or that which is better, or in reſpe& to (s) 
Fame. In reſpect to the Poetry, for we ſhow, 


— — 
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that the probable impoſſible, ought to be pre. 
ferr'd to the poſſible, which hath no veriſimili- 
tude, and which would not be believed, and 'tis 
* thus that Zeuxis painted his Pieces. In reſpeg to 
thar which is better, for we ſee that a thing is 
moſt excellent. and marvellous in this manner, 
and that the Originals ought always to ſurpaſs, 
Laſtly, in reſpe& to Fame (:) for we have pro- 
ved that the Poet need only follow the common 
Opinion. All that appears abſurd, may be alſo 
juſtih d by theſe three ways, either by the Max- 
im we have already laid down, that it is proba. 


ble, that a great * RE 92 22 Eg pro- 
bability. 


22. As for cheſe chings which ſeem contrary 


to what has been ſaid before, we muſt examine 
them as we do Objections i in (2) Logick. Thats 
to ſay we muſt enquire, Whether it be the fame | 
thing? Tend to the ſame end? And whether it 


be ſpoken in the ſame manner? It is alſo very 


convenient to conſider, Whether he that ſpeaks 
of himſelf, or whether he ſpeaks upon the Ware | 


of ſme Prudent and Wiſe Man. 


517 17 


23. The juſt Criticiſms to ee no Anſwer | 
can be given, are thoſe where tis plain, that one | 
place is unreaſonable and abſurd, and that ano- | 
ther is bad; a Poet falls into the firſt. Fault, 
when he has recourſe. without neceſſity to tha | 
which is without reaſon, and this is the Fault oi 
een in his N He was n of. the 1 


6 


_ 


22 — 


(t) And thoſe things which aye without reaſ⸗ n. 
(a) Diſpitcat ion, 


; : 4 
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cond, when he introduces for Example, a bad 
Character without any occaſion, ſich is the Chara- 
Qer of Menelaus in the Oreſtes of chat Poet, 


21. The Objections then which are made to 
the Poets, may be reduced under five Heads : 
For they may be blamed for ſaying things which 
are either (x) impoſſible, or abſurd, or bad, or 
which contradict one another, or are contrary 
to the Rules of Art and the (y) Anſwers which 
may be made to them, may be drawn from thoſe 
places we have ſet down, and which are in all 
My,” fe his”: 


anna 


(x) Cannot be done, 
W. y } Solution, 


i 6 R E MA R KS 07 Chap. XXVII. 


1. If we would kywow the Number and Qualities of the 
Corhutivin Places from whence the Objetions are drawn 
tht nre made to the Poets, and the Anſwers which may 
be made to them, we need only read this Chapter.) Ari- 
ſtotle having done giving Rules for Tragedy and Epick 
Poem, had reaſon to think, that all his labour would 
be in vain, unleſs he ſhould iuſtruct thoſe who read 
this Work, to anſwer ro the Objections which certain 
Criricks might make againſt the Poets; for in his 
Time there were Cenſors who were not ſatisfied to 
condemn Poetry, as an unprofitable ching, or rather a 
vicious Imitation, which corrupted the Manners, and 
conſequently was unworthy to amuſe Men ; but alſa 
made all their Efforts to divert People from rhe reading 
of it. If thoſe Cenſors had been only inconſiderable 
People, as Protagoras or Ariphrades ; Ariſtotle would 
not haye given Pimſelf this trouble, but there wa 

. cn 
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Men of extraordinary Merit, as Socrates and Plato“ : 
who had drawn almoſt all the Academicks on their WY weng 
fide ; 'rwas neceſſary then, that Ariſtotle ſhould fur. 
niſh his Readers with Arms to fight againſt ſuch dan. 
gerous Enemies: This is whar he has done, in ga. 4 
thering together the Anſwers which had been made by | 2 


learned Men, to moſt of theſe Objections, and adding f ***", 
ſome of his own Invention. The Anſwers ſerve very M 

luckily againſt all the Reproaches which are caſt on Alt 
the Poets now in our Time, eſpecially Homer. 5 
ſhould never have ſought an occaſion to ſpeak of bus 
this; but ſince it comes ſo naturally in my way, I 2 


will relate ſome of their Criticiſms, not ſo much to doch 
contradi them, as to ſhew, that if thoſe Cenfors eis 
had read this Chapter, they would have ſeen them- 


5. 

ſelves condemned. | 172 
2. Since a Poet 1 an Imitator as well as a Painter, and | _ 

a Statuary, it neceſſarily follows, that he imitates one of % _ 
theſe things.] Ariſtotle eſtabliſhes three common Pla- p hos 
ces, which are as Magazines or Arſenals, from which 1 = 
We may draw all neceſſary Arms, for to repel the At- ae. 


tacks of the Adverſaries, before he deſcends to the par- hi 
ticular Anſwers which may be made to every Objeti- mM. by ; 
on. The firſt regards the Subject of the Imitation WM Y** 

| which has three eſſential Differences. The ſecond. re- 


gards all the Changes which happen in the Diction, _ 

and all the Liberty the Poets uſe. The third regards 1 5 

the manner, he goes on to explain himſelf, 15 0 

3. For he repreſents a Subject either as it was, or as it 3 

n, or ſuch as it 1 ſaid to be, or ſuch as it appears, or nor: 

ſuch as it ought to be.] This is the firſt common Place hy 

which regards the Subject. There can be none other be 

bf than theſe three Differences thought of, ſo when the * 
1 Objection is aimed ar the Imitation, we muſt endea- nor 

vour to anſwer it one of theſe three ways; and if For 

that cannot be, tis unanſwerable, and we muſt not wet 

ſeek ro make any Excuſe for ir. Horace ſaid, Aut Fa- thoſ 

mam ſequere, aut Convenientia ſinge. "Tis neceſſary The 

rat the Poet ſearch for the Reſemblancę or the Conve- able 


nience, 
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mence, if he doth neither of theſe he is certainly guil- 
ty of a Fault. 


4. And to do that, he uſes either proper. or Foreign 
Words, or Metaphors, or any of the other manners of Di- 
dion that the Poets have the Liberty to employ.) This 
is the fecond common Place, which regards the 
Means, for the Poets make their Imitations by he 
aſſiſtance of Verſe; ſo when a Criticiſm ſhall be made 
on the Diction, we muſt ſee if we cannot aniwer it, 
by ſome of thoſe Changes that are allowed in the Di- 
ion, and the great Liberty which is granted to the 
Poets. x: 


5. Moreover we muſt remember that we ſhould not judge 
of the Excellence of Poctry, as of Politicks, nor of any 
other of the Arts.] This is the third common Place, 
which regards the Manner, in which the Poets make 
their Imitation. Ariſtotle wrote this particularly againſt 
Plato, who in his Books of a Republ:ck,and thoſe of the 
Laws, examines Poetry with reſpect to Politicks, and 
condemns it, when it is not conformable to the Rules 
which good Politicks gives for the Preſervation of 
States, and the Welfare of the People. There is no- 
thing more unjuſt. For as Ariſtotle ſays very well, we 
muſt not judge of Poetry as of Policy, nor as we 
judge of the other Arts; and truly as Policy is the Art 
of managing the People wiſely; Medicine of preſer- 
ving the Health, Logick of diſcerning the Truth from 
a Lye, and Rhetorick of perſwading ; they have all a 
different aim from Poetry, and ſo often as they arrive 
nor at that aim, they commit inexcuſable Faults, which 
produce them, and thar cannor be impured ro any 
other Art. Tis not the ſame of Poeſie, its Intention 
is to imitate, and the Faults which it is guilry of in 
not doing it well, are of two ſorts, either Proper or 
Foreign; the Proper are thoſe which ir commits, in 
chufing Subjects above irs power; and the Forcign are 
thoſe into which it falls by chuſing Vieious Subjects. 
The firſt are eſſential Defects, which are only pardon- 
able in ſome particular Caſes; as we ſhall fee in what 

follows ; 


* 1 * 8 * . 
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follows; and the others are not the fault of the Poetry, 

but the Poet, who offends not againſt his own, but 
ſome other Art; this is the ſenſe of this Paſſage, and 

what follows, will make it yet plainer. 


6. When it chuſes Subjects out of its reach and power, 
'tis that which proceeds from it ſelf. ] There are no 
Faults that can be attributed to the Arts properly | 
ſpeaking, for they cannot err: Phyſick never kills che 
Patient, tis the Doctor. Tis the ſame in all other 
Arts, to accuſe them of any ſuch Faults, is to main- 
tain, that the Art of Shooting makes a Man miſs the 
Mark he aimed at. Since tis thus, when we ſay that 
ſuch a thing is the defect of the Aft, we mean that tis 
the fault of the Artiſt, who deviates from the Rules of 
his Art; a Poet then who offends againſt the Art of 
Poetry, is ſuch an one as chuſes Subjects which are 
not proportionable to his Capacity, for then tis impof- 
ſible that he ſnould ſucceed in his Imitation. For this 
reaſon Horace gives this fine Precept, at the beginning 
of his Arr of Poetry. . 


if Sumite materiam, veſtri, qui ſcribits, æquum 
* Viribus, & verſate diu quid ferre recuſant ; | 

| Quid valeant humeri; cui lecta potenter erit res, 

| Nec facundia deſerit hunc, nec lucidus ordd. 


Be ſure, all you that undertake to Write, 
To chuſe a Subject for your Genius fit; 
Try long and often, what your Talents are 
What is the Burthen which your Parts will bear; 
And where they'll ſuir ; he that diſcerns with skill 
To chuſe his Argument, and Subject well, 
Will never be to {eek for Eloquence 

To dreſs, or Method to diſpoſe his Senſe. 


\ 


7. But when it chuſes Subje&s that are not above it but 
Vicious, thu i that which happens by Accident, Fer Ex- 
ample, an Horſe that removes hu two. right Feet at one 
time.] The Foreign Faults, and of which we ſhould 
not accuſe Poetry, are thoſe which rhe Poets commit 

. againſt 
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againſt ſome other Arr chan their own, and thoſe are 

leſs moment and. more pardonable than the firſt : A 
Poet will not ceaſe to be a good one, tho in deſcribing 
the Courſe of a Sprightly Horſe he ſhould make him 
move his two right Feet at the ſame time, tis a Fault, 


but not in Poetry. If the Poet would have conſulted 


tlie Jockeys, or {een an Horſe walk, or any other Ani- 
mal that has four Feet, he would have ſeen, that none 
of them move two Feet of the ſame ſide, at the ſame 
time, but the right Fore- foot, and left one behind, or 
the left Fore- foot, and the right one behind, ſo that 
they bear up both Sides of their Bodies. A Poet ought 
indeed to know ſo much of all Arts, as not to offend a- 
gainſt any of them; but if I was to chuſe, I would 
rather have him that was guilty of ſome Faults of this 


Nature, than one that was too knowing, for nothing is 


more diſagreeable, than a Poet who affects to ſhew an 
Univerſal Knowledge. $I 


8. It may offend againſt the Rules of all other Arts, 
a Phyfick,] For Example. Homer may be accuſed of 
committing a Fault againſt the Art of Phyſick, when 
he gives Wine ro thoſe who were dangerouſly wound- 
ed. Bur beſides Athenew's Juſtification of him in ſhew- 
ing, that the Frugality of che Greeks made them find a 


Sovereign Remedy in Wine, which our Intemperance 
cauſes us to loſe ; tis certain, that when he did offend 
againſt this and other Arts, as Anatomy, Aſtronomy, 


Geography, &c. he did nor offend againſt the Art of 
Poerry. BEN” {2 


9. Or Treat of Impoſſible Things. } When the Poet 
advances things which can never be, heerrs by Acci- 
dent alſo; for his Fault happens by his Ignorance, of 
the Narure of the Thing he ſpeaks of. 


10. We muſt therefore draw from theſe Places the An- 
ſwers, which ought to be ae to the Reproaches which 
are made to the Poets. ] If the Objection be aimed ar 
the Subject, we muſt examine theſe three Differences 
which he has eſtabliſhed and ſnew, that the Poet hath 


im ita- 


4 
I 
| 
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imitated ſuch a Thing as it was, or as it is, or as ir 
| ſhould be. If it regards the Means, we muſt examine 
the Term the Poet made uſe of, and ſee whether it be 
proper or Foreign, or Metaphorital, or any other Or- 
nament of Diſcourſe, if it 1 ſubſtracted, 
or changed, and conſider the Reaſons the Poet might 
have to make uſe of that Expreſſion rather then ano- 
ther. To conclude, If it be on the Manner, we muſt 
enquire if that which is blamed be a proper, or a ſo- 
reign Fault, if it be contrary to the Art of Poetry or 
any other. | 


11. Firſt the Poet i guilty of a Fault beyond Contra- 
dliction, if he advances thoſe things which are impoſſible, 
according to the Rules of hu Art, but it cenſeth to be a 
Fault, when by thoſe means he obtains the end which he 
propoſed.) Ariſtotle begins with thoſe Faults which 
may be commitred againſt the . Art of Poetry. He 
hath ſaid already, that they conſiſt in an ill choice of the 
Subject, by chufing them above their Capacity. All 
that is Abſurd is ſuch, and tis that which he here calls 
Impoſſible, for by the Word Impoſſible, he doth not 
mean that which can't happen according to the Courſe 
of Nature, fince theſe ſort of Faults are foreign, or 
by Accident, as hath been alreadyf ſhown. -Impoſ- 


fible in this place, is that which he calls in the prece-. 


ding Chapter aa»yay, Vnregſonable, Abſurd. Every 
Abſurdiry in the Imitation is a Fault of Poeſie. Ari- 
ſtotle does nor then only tell us here, on what Occaſi- 


ons the Faults which a Poet commits in this Arr, may 


be excuſed, but alſo when they ceaſe to be ſuch : Tis 
only when the Poet by their means obrains yhe end 
which he had propoſed to himſelf, chat is ro excite 


Wonder and Admiration, and ſuch is the place in the 


| Tliads where Achilles purſues Hector. 


12. If be renders by it, that, or any other part of hi 
Poem more afteniſping or admirable.) Ariſtotle tells us 
here, Thar the Unreaſonable, which the Poets often- 


times pur deſignedly into their Poems, is not always 


deſigned to render that place more wonderful where it 
| is 


ble, as Painters make uſe of Shades to give the grea- 


that place of the Ilias where Hector is purſued by A- 
chilles, all the Unreaſonable which is put there, is on- 


Abſurdity which is in Hes being left aſleep on the 
Coaſts of Ithaca, ſerves only to make that which fol- 
lows, che more aſtoniſhing. 5. 


13. But when the Poet can obtain the ſame end, and 
produce almoſt all ibe ſame effets, without inſringing the 
Rules of Art, by Fault u no leſs pardonable, for he muſt 
auoid as much as M poſſibly the falling into an)  Error.] 
As what he hath ſaid of Abſurdities ceaſing to be 
Faults, if they are uſed to excite the greater Admira- 
tion, might caſt the Poets into a dangerous Security, 
by preventing them from raking the ſtricteſt care ro 


purge their Works from all that is Vicious or Abſurd, 


under pretence that ir would render ſome place more 
ſurprizing and admirable, he rakes care to inform 
them, that tis not only better to obtain that end 
without any Fault, but that 'tis alſo better to do it, 
tho' not ſo well, for what is what he means by theſe 
Words, Y dN U Hon, more or leſs, which 1 have 
Tranſlated almoſt, provided the Difference be not too 
great; tis bet er not to obtain his end ſo well, and 
cauſe leſs Admiration, then to be guilty of a Faulr, 


us, that thoſe are the moſt wonderful and admirable 
Places, where Homer has violated the Rules of Arr, 
either deſignedly- or being forced to it by the diſpoſi- 
tion of his Fable... . 1 IN 


9 s 10 


14. We muſt alſo ſtrictiy examine, whether the Fault 
ether Accident wbate ver.] Before we condemna Poet, 


of Poetry, or whether it be only an acciqental Fault, 


G g properly 
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is put, but they often uſe it to make ſome other Pla- 
ces which accompany or follow ir ſeem more admira- 


ter Luſtre to the btight parts of their Pitures, In 


ly to render that place the more ſurprizing; but the 


This Judgment ſo worthy of its Author, ſerves to ſhew 


it in diſpute, be againſt the Art of Poetry, or by any - 
e ſhould ſee whether he has offered againſt the Art 


let the Accident be of what nature ſoever'} for a Poet, 
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properly ſpeaking, only offends when he imitates tha: 
III which the Art is capable of doing well, all the o. 


ther Faults are trivial, and pardonavle, and don't hin- 
der him from being Excellent in his Art. 


15. And we may more voluntarily excuſe that Poet, | 
who does not know, that à Doe bas Horns, than be who 
ſhall make a bad Imitation] He hath already ſhew'd 

us by an Example, what theſe Faults are which may 
be committed againſt any other Art than that of Poe- | 
try, a Poet deſcribes an Horſe, that lifts up his two 
right Feet as he walks. This is another Example 
drawn from things that are prodigious, or impoſſible 
in Nature; a Poet repreſents a Doe that has Horns; 
this Fault is not in the Poetry, but proceeds from the 
Poets Ignorance of that truth, which all Naturaliſts 
have taken notice of, and which Ariſtotle endeavours | 
to prove in the fecond Chapter of the eleventh Book 
of the Parts of Animals, (viz.) that Nature doth not 
give Horns to Does. This is more pardonable, than | 
if the Poet had made a Vicious Imitation; for then he ! 
wou'd have been deficient in his own Art. What Axi- 
: fiotle ſays here, may excuſe Anacreon and Pindar, Who 
# have both of them made the Does Horned ; bur how- 
5 ever inconſiderable ſuch a Fault may be, tis better to 
omitit; if it is true, that Does have no Horns, how 
ſhall we excuſe Callimachus, for falling into the ſame 
1 Error, after this Judicious Remark of Ariſtotle, whom 
| he had certainly read; but without doubt he thought 
that the authority of Pindar and Anacreon, were ſuffi- 
cient to juſtifie him, and that a Herd of Does with 
Golden Horns, would ſer off an Hymn conſecrated to 
Diana, much better than one of Straps, or elſe the 
had diſcovered in his time that Ariſtotle was deceived, 
and that Nature doth ſometimes give Horns to the 
Does, as they ſay was ſeen in rhe laſt Age, in which a 
Doe was taken that had Horns, and the Head kept as 
2 great Rarity, e ot IR NT 
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16. Beſides the Poets are often blamed, that they ſol- 
low not the Truth in the Chbaratters which they form; but 
they ſhow that they do form them either as they are, or 
as they ought to be.] He goes back to the Objections 
which regard the Subject, and reaches us how we may 
anſwer to them. If the Poets repreſent the fineſt 
things, as they are not ordinarily, they may be juſtifi- 
ed by ſaying, that they repreſent them not ſuch as they 
are, bur ſuch as they ought to be; and follow more 
the veriſimilitude than the neceſſity ; and if they re- 
preſent them with leſs Ornament, and not in ſo flat- 
rering a manner we excule them by ſaying, that they 
repreſent them, not ſuch as: they ought to be, but ſuch 
as they are, that they followed the Neceſſity more 
than the Probability, and kept cloſer to their Copies, 
than to the Originals. | . 


17. And tis thus that Sophocles and Euripides 2nſ- 
wer d their Cenſurers, Sophocles in ſaying that be made 
bis Heroes as they ought to be: And Euripides, that be 


made them as they were.) This is the Sence of the Paf- 


ſage, whichin my Opinton is very remarkable, for it 
reaches us, that in the time of Sopbocles and Euripides 
there were ſome who found fault with the firſt for 
flattering his principal Perſons too much, and the lat - 
ter for not doing it enough; and truly Sophocles en- 
deavour'd to make his Imitations perfect by always 


following, rather what Nature could do, than what 
ſhe did; whereas Euripides ſtrove to render them like, 
conſulting chiefly what Nature did, than what ſhe 


could do. I believe thar laſt way would agree beſt 
with Comedy, and the firſt with Tradegy and Epick 
Poem, which ought to imitate that which is moſt ex- 
cellent. If Heinſius had comprehended the Beauty 
of this Paſſage and the Solidity of the Judgment, he 
would not have endeavoured to Correct it. Tis one 
of his worſt Criricifms, and is as follows: And ti thus 
that Sophocles anſwer'd by Criticks, in ſaying, That 
be made the Women à they ought to be, and that Euripi- 
des, made them as they were, For iays he, Sopbocles 


G g 2 repreſented 
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repreſented the Women Honeſt and Vertuous, and 
Euripides made them bad. He founded rhis Opinion 
on the Reproach that was caſt on Euripides for hating 
the Women, and truly he is one of the Poets that 
ſpeaks the worſt of them; but that did not hinder him 
from bringing ſome very good ones an the Stage, as 
Alceſte, Tphigenta Andromache. We may ſay alſo that 


he flattered his Heroines more than he did his Heroes. 


Whereas Sopbocles, bath flattered his Heroes more 
than his Heroines : As for Example, the Character 
of his Electra appears roo ſevere, and he hath much 
augmented the Cruelty of Clytemneſtra. | 


18. But if we cannot anſwer one of theſe two ways, we 


muſt have recourſe to Fame, and demonſtrate that ſhe 


hath ſaid ſo.] If the Subject of the Imitation be nei- 
ther ſuch as it ſhould be probably, or neceſſarily, then 
we muſt have recourſe to Report, to fee if the Poet 
has followed that; this is the uſe of thoſe three Diffe- 


rences, which regard the Subject, and which he 


hath explained. For à Poet treats of it either as it 
is, or as it ſhould be, or as tis faid ro be; that 


which cannot be ſalved by one of theſe Authorities, 


is a Fault. 5 | 
19. Tx; thm we ſalve what Homer has ſzid of the 
Gods; for it may very well be that what he bas ſaid, may 


be neither true, nor better after this manner; but be has | 
followed that which was reported.] The Ancients blamed | 


Homer for attributing all the Paſſions and Vices of 
Men to the Gods; for this Reaſon Plate baniſhed him 
from his Commonwealth; and Pythagoras ſaid, Thar 
he was cruelly rormented in Hell, for having ſaid fo 
many things Injurious ro Divinity. Ariſtotle anſwers 
theſe Objections, and endeavours to defend Homer; 
he ſays, Ihat he followed Fame in what the had pub- 
liſhed concerning them; for Orpheus, and the other 
Poets who preceded him, gave the ſame account, and 
as we can't doubt bur that he added ſomething of hi 


. own, yet tis conformable to all the reſt. Ariſtotle 


thought this was ſufficient to excuſe him, but there are 
: 7 : ſeveral 
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ſeveral other Reaſons to juſti fie him. It hath been al- 
ready taken notice of, that in Homer's Time they ſpake 
to the People only in Allegories and Parables; all the 
Divinities which he introduces into his Poem are Al- 
legorical, he ipeaks of them as a Divine, or a Natural, 
or as a Moral Poet. As a Theological Poet he ſays 
nothing of his Gods but whar is good, and agreeable 
ro them : Bur ro accommodare them to the uſual way 
of Humane ſpezking, he atrr .ures ro them the ſame 
Paſſions as the moſt Orthodox Theology doth, wiz. 
Anger, Rage, Sadncfs, Vengeance, Sc. altho' they 
are free from them. As a Natural Poet, he makes 
Naturai Caufes of his Gods, and gives them Man- 
ners, Diſcourſes, and Actions conformable to the Na- 
tures of thoſe things which theſe Divinities repreſent. 
As a Moral Poet, he makes Gods of our Virtues and 
Vices. If we take the pains to examine all that appears 
moſt Choquanr in Homer, according to theſe ſeveral 
ways, We ſhall find, that he is blamed in vain, that 
he is very far from deſerving any, but on the contra- 
ry is praiſe worthy. I add, that ſetting aſide the Al- 
legories, his Fictions are marvellous, and that we find 
in the Sacred Scriptures, Examples of ſuch Expreſſi- 
ons and Figa*es. This Agreeableneſs of Homer's ro 
te. Divine Writings, ought ro make the Criticks a 
ittle More reſerved in their Judgments, and modeſt 
in their Cenſures. 7” | 


20. For it may very well be, that what he bas ſaid, 
nay be ne itber true, nor better, aſter thy manner, but be 
bas followed that which was reported] Plato condemns 
theſe FiFions of Homer, becauſe they were as he ſays, 
Wialſe, and tnat they might do a great deal of Prejudice 
to the Ignorant and 5iuuple, in giving them Ideas un- 

orthy the Holineſs and Majeſty of the Gods. Ari- 

otle paſſes by all this, and pretends to j ſtifie Homer 
n his account of his ſaying only tha: which had been 
dvanced before his Time; but he doth it in an inde- 
Tminare and very equivocal ſort of way. It may very 
ell be, ſays he, that mich be ſays may ve neither true 
better, He doth not ſay, It x, but only It may 
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very well be; and in this he ſpeaks according to his 

Maxims, that is to ſay, like a Blind Philoſopher, 

who believed that God did not concern himſelf with 

the Affairs of Mankind, and that Men had very little 

1 of him. This Place is unworthy of Ari. 
ne. 


21. And otherwiſe as Xenophanes ſaid, Who is (ure | 
that he knows tbe Truth this way.] This is the conſe- 
quence of that Impious Opinion, we Juſt now faw, | 
God does not concern himſelf with Humane Affairs, 
and Men know ſo little of him, that in whatſoever man- 
ner they ſpeak of him, they cannot be reprehended; 

and 4riflotle calls to his Aſſiſtance, the Leſtimony of 
an Ancient Philoſophical Divine, who bad wrote ſome | 
Verſes of the Nature of the Gods. To prove that 
we could know nothing of them, and that if we found | 
out any Truth, twas pure Chance, and we could 


not be certain of it. Theſe are his Verſes. 


Kdt my A % gpg 5115 dvip ide, d Tis i 
Eides augi YννẽaY of N at Taviers | 
EI * Y Ta HdNISA TUX 01 TEAETIHEYOY ein, 
Aul& x bids, SznS e rd TETUL Us 


Of Nature, and the Gods, none ere yet knew, 
Or ever ſhall, that which is plainly true; 
And if by Chance, he thinks h'as found it our, 

He knows it nor, it ſtill remains a Doubt. 


This is an impertinent and groſs Error, and has nd 


need of the Light of the true Religion to confute it 


we need only have recourſe ro ſome of the Wiſe Hea 
then, who acknowledged, Thar the Godhead was | 
viſible by his Works, and Providence, that he mul 


be blind that could nor ſee ir, and inſenſible that ou! 
attribute any thing to him but What Was Good an 


Juſt. Euripides ſaid well, The Gods which commit Ot 
Ju, or Shameſul Actions, are not Gods. Ariſtotle coul 


Without doubt have definded Homer much better, 


ke had pleaſed ; hut he vas afraid of Injuripg the Se 
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he had eſtabliſhed, and fortifying thoſe of Plato and 
the Academicks. | 


22. It happens ſometimes, that the Thing u no better 
than the Poet ſpeaks it, for be relates it juſt as it u, and 
there it ij that we anſwer the Criticiſm which s made on 
the Place of Homer, where he ſays, That the Troops of 
Diomede /lept ſtanding by their Pikes.) In the tenth 
Book of the Iliad, Agamemnon, Hector and Ulyſſes, go 
to wake Diomedes, Homer ſays, That they found um 
laid on an Oxe-Hide at the Door of his Tent, having 
under his Head a piece of Purple Cloth, his Soldiers 
were laid alſo on the Ground, reſting on their Hel- 
mets, having fixed their Pikes in the Ground beſide 

them. On this account Homer is blamed, of having a 
Deſign to give a fine Idea of the Valour of theſe AK 
Troops, ind ro ſhew that they were ready to fight is: il 
Night or Hay; bur 'ris quite contrary, for the Pikes 1 00 
being fixed in the Ground, were not ſo ready at hand 46 
as if they had lain down by them. Ariſtotle enters in- IR 


to no further Examination of the Matter, but con- , lj | 
ſents to the Criticks, Thar it might very well be that | ph 
the way of keeping the Pikes ſo rear them, was not | == 


ſo good as the other, bur thinks 'tis enough to juſtifie 
Homer, that it was the Cuſtom of theſe People, and 
which as yet remained among the Hrians, who cer- 
rainly tock it from the Greeks, Euſtatbiu writes, 
That the Greeks did not leave it off till a long time 
after that, and then on account of an Accident which 
happened thus; ſome of the Pikes fell in the Night- 
time on the Soldiers, and waked them by Surprize, 
which cauſed a genera] Alarm in the Camp; fo they 
ordered that the Army ſhould be no more expoſed to 
rheſe ſort of Accidents. This Criticiſm is then not 
only unprofitable, bur unjuſt, as all thoſe will be, 
that are made on thoſe things that depend purely on 
Cuſtom, twas impoſſible that Homer ſhould conſorm 
himſelf ro ſucceeding Ages, bur they oughr to go back 
ro the Cuſtoms of his Time. There was nothing 
more common then to ſee in thoſe Days People talking 
together before they went to fight. Homer is full of 
; Gg4 cheſe 
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theſe Examples; and tis but reaſonable that we ſhould 
do him the Juſtice ro think, that he would not ſo often 
have mentioned if it had been Contrary to the uſage of 
his Tine. I is on this Cuſtom that the Converſation 
of Glaucus and Diomede is founded, in the ſixth Book 
of the Lias. Tis true that it is long, and 'tis the 


length which effends our Criticks, who never loſe. 


ſght of their own Age, and would have Homer and 
Virgil from the Manners and Cuſtoms of their Per- 
ſons, according to ours; but if they had given them- 
ſelves the trouble to have examined the Reaſons of 
that length, tis probable they would not have been ſo 
much diſguſted. Hoſpitality was in thoſe Heroick 
Days more ſacred than Parentage it (elf, and 'twas 
this which made Diomede give ſuch a long Audience to 
 Gl/aucws, who took him at firſt ſight for his Hoſt, with 
whom it was not lawfu} to fight: And Homer admira- 
bly well uſes this Conjuncture, ro make an apreeable 
ſtay after ſo many Battles as he had related, and to 
divert his Reader, by ſuch a pleaſant Hiſtory as that 
of the Family of Siſphus was: But this is nor all, we 
ought to take notice with what Addreſs and Manage- 
ment he inſerts this long Diſcourſe; tis not during 
the heat of a ſharp Encounter, that had been wrong 
rimed, and no Cuſtom had been ſufficient ro excuſe it, 
he places it after Hector was returned into Troy, and 
the Abſence of that Formidable Enemy had given Dio- 
mede that leiſure, which he could nor have had with- 
out it, we need only read the Judicious Remark of 
Euſtathius on this place, which J ſhall only Tranſlate, 
without inſerting the Greek Text: Thu Poet having ſent 
ſuch q dangerous Enemy as Hector out of the way, and 
made bim retreat from the Throng, breaks off the beat of 


the Fight, and gives ſome reſpit to bu Reader, in bring- 


Ing bim from the Diſorder and Confuſion of the Action, to 
the Security and Tranquility of an Hiſtorical Relation; 
for by that Happy Epiſode of Glaucus. He bath ſound the 
means of mixing ſeveral admirable things in by Poem, a 
Fables which contain charming Alegories, Hiſtories, Ge- 
nealogies, Semences. Ancient Cuſtoms, and ſuch like 
 #bings bat are ug ceabie, which drverſifie by Paem, and 


which 
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which breaking 4s we may ſay, the Series of it, inſtructs us 


very agreeably. This is what Homer does, for by this 


he nicely praiſes Diomede and Hector; for he ſhows us, 
That whilſt Hector was in the Field, the Greek had no 
ſpare time; and that when he was retir'd, all the reſt 


of the Trojans were not ſufficient ro employ Diomede, 


and thar'rwas only Play to him; he gives his Reader 
ſome reſt, by an Epiſode that is very agreeable, and 
well placed, and with which he alſo diverſifies his Po- 
em; bur this the Criticks are not ſenſible of, They 
think they have done Wonders when they have drawn 
any Paſſage our of its place, and have without any 
proof aſſured us, that tis Ridiculous and Impertinent, 
as if ir was not eaſie to disfigure the moſt admirable 
and excellenr Places, by relating them alone, and 
without the Context which they oughr ro have. It 
may be objected, Thar tho' we may juſtifie Homer, 


yet we can't excuſe the Manners of his Age; for 'tis 


Unnatural for Men ro talk cooly together when they 
have their Swords drawn in order to Fight. Tis an 
Injuſt Prejudice which makes us prefer our own Cu- 
ſtoms to thoſe of the Ancients, and perſwades us that 
they are more agreeable to Nature, but more than 
this, the duration of the ancient Cuſtoms in their pro- 
per Countries, which the Commerce of Strangers 
was never able to corrupt, is an evident Sign that 
they were Natural, and who hath told us, that 'tis 
more Natural to fall to fighting at once, than to talk 
with our Enemies before we begin? The firſt may be 


more natural to Tygers and Lyons, but the laſt ſeems 


more natural to Men: And if we may judge of two 
People who have quite contrary Cuftoms, I ſay thar 
the moſt reſerved would have the greateſt Courace 
and Firmneſs, and the moſt Paſſionare a Raſh Hear, 
and that they would make haſte ro pur into execution 
char Anger which their Choler ſhould infpire, for fear 
that ir ſhould vaniſh together with their Courage, if 
they dig not make uſe of it in that very moment. 
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22. To know whether 4 thing be well or ill done oy ſpo- 


hen, we muſt not be ſatufied to examine the thing it ſelf, 
to ſee whether it be good or ill, but we muſt alſo haue re- 
ſpe& to him who ſpeaks or ads] There is an admirable 
Rule in Morality, which prohibits us from judging of 
other Mens Actions, becauſe tis very difficult to know 
certainly whether they are bad; for there are a thou- 
| ſand things which are done deſignedly, for ſome un- 

ſeen Advantage, and which tho' they appear Ridicu- 
lous, arevery Wife and Solid when we look to the 
bottom of them. Ariſtotle had good reaſon to give 
the fame Rule for Criticiſm, and that we ſhould exag 
mine all the Circumſtantials of a Subject, before we 


condemn it; for the Circumſtances of Perſons, Time, 
Place, Means, and the End, make fuch a change in 


things, that thoſe which appear evil, when they are 


taken by themſelves and in grofs, become very good 


when they are examined in detail, and by the Parricu- 
lars. Tis by ſuch a diſcreet Conduct as this, that 
many Places of the Holy Scriptures themſelves are to be 
juſtified, whick being taken according to the Letter, 
would appear unworthy of the Sanctiry of thoſe Wri- 
rings, and contrary to Juftice and Truth. If rhere 
are ſuch Places in the Sacred Writings, much more 
may we expect them in Profane ones; and therefore 
tis the more requiſite to read them with the ſame Cir- 
cumſpection If we do ſo, all that appears at fitſt 
ſghr defective in the Characters, which Homer has 
formed, and which has drawn on him the Cenſures 
of icme Criticks, is not only regular, bur wonder- 
ful, and the beſt Model that can be imitated. 


23. But we myſt alſo have reſpect to him who ſpeaks or 
42s; and to him to whom he addreſſes himſelſ.} For the 

Character of the Perſon who ſpeaks, and of him to 
whom he ſpeaks, makes that to be good which would 
not come well out of anothers Mouth, or if y were 

addreſſed to any Body elſe. Tis on this Account that 
the Stories which Hes told the Pheoces would appear 


ſooliſh if they had heen told to a more knowing or leſꝭ 


igno 
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ignorant People, but they are excellent and probable, 
according to the Character of theſe People, who were 
ignorant, and wild after Fables and Stories, *Tis on 
this account alſo as the Author of the Treatiſe on E- 
pick Poetry has well remarked, that we juſtifie al] 
that is found amiſs in the Fable of the Adultery of 
Mars and Venus, without havirg any recourſe to the 
Natural or Moral Allegory, which may be hid under 
the Fable; and ſhew that Homer is not without excuſe, 
for truly we muſt conſider, that 'tis neither the Poet 
nor his Heroe, nor a Man of any Value that makes 
that Story; 'cis a Muſician, and one that Sings during 
the Feſtival, to a ſoft and effeminate People, as the 
Pheoces were, and Homer would ſhew us by the Exam- 
ple of thoſe Idle People, who know how to do no- 
thing but Sing and Dance, Eat and Drink, that that 
Idle and Soft Carriage was the Source of Criminal 
Pleaſures, and thar thoſe Perſons, who lead ſuch a 
Life, are generally pleaſed to hear immodeſt Stcries, 
and to fee the Gods made Partakers of their Luks : 
From whence we may conclude, that this Relation of 
Homer's is leſs an Example of Adultery and Impiety, 
than of good Advice which he gives to them, who 

would live Honeſtly, by inſinuating, that if they 
would avoid thoſe Crimes, they ſhould alſo avoid the 
Paths which lead to chem. If Scaliger had made this 
Reflexion, he had not been guilty of this falſe Criti- 
ciſm. Demodorus Deorum ſæditates in Alcinoi canit con- 
vivio. Naſter Jopas res Rege dignas. Demodorus ings 
the Luſts of the Gods, at the Feaſt of Alcinous, and ]ce 
pas things worthy of a King. The Songs of Demodorus 
are proportioned ro the Natural Inclination and Reliſh 
of thoſe ro whom he ſings them. And thoſe of 2 
in Virgil, are ſuch as ſhould be for a Queen, who was 
as then Chaſte, who had received Strangers to her 
Table, before whom ſhe ought ro ſhew all her Pru- 
dence and Modefty. But ro ſhew that Virgil is no 
more reſetyed in this matter than Homer, ſee the 
fourth Book of the Georgicks, where he introduces a 
Nymph, who in the Court of the rent an Goddeſs, 
ſings to her Miſtreſs who had only Nymphs mw 

| er, 
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= ſhe fings, I ſay, the fame Songs as Demodory 
id, | 5 


Inter quas Curam Clymene narrabat In anem 
Vulcani, Martifque dolos, & dulcia furta : 
Atque chao denſos Divum numerabat amores. 


To whom Clymene ſang Vulcar's vain Care, 9 

The Crafty Tricks of Mis, and Sweeteſt Thefts, 

And th' Gods Amours e're ſince the World was 
made. | 1 


If any of theſe two Poets is to be blamed, tis cer- 
rainly Virgil, bur neither of them deſerve it, but are 
on the contrary praiſe worthy. Virgil underſtood 
very well whar a Prudent Queen ought to hear before 
Strangers, and what Women might ſay when they 
were alone by themſelves. And tis theſe Good Man- 
ners that the Poets ſhould never violate. Se#v;us might 
have convinced Scaliger, if he would have ſuffered 


himſelf to be guided by Reaſon more than his own. 


Fancy. For this is the wife Remark cf that learned 
Critick, on the ſinging of oh in the firſt Book of the 
Eneids. Bene Philoſophica inducitur Cantilena in Con- 


utvio Reging : Adbuc caſte contra, inter Nymphas ubi fſæ- 


ming erant, ait Fulcani Martique Dolos.PhiloſophickSongs 
are very properly introduced at the Feaſts of a Queen, who 
mus as yet Chaſte; on the contrary 'twas right to fing the 
Stories of Vulcan's Fears and Mars's Intrigues amongſt 
the Nympbs, and when the Women were alone. | 


24. And to confider well the time.] For the Conjun- 
cture of the Time may render that good which would 
otherwiſe be evil, and tis this way that a great many 
 Pefeds of the Ancient Poets are juſtified, which ſeem 
to be fo when they are examined without any regard 

to the Time, or when they were Tranſlared. ; 


25. The Means.) For the Means which the Poets 
ufe to obtain the unraveling of the Fable, are nor ſuffi- 
cient to jultifie that which appears extravagant, and 


ex ra- 
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extraordinary in the Characters which they have 
formed, and 'ris thus, That what the leſs Judicious 
Criticks find fo Brutal, Cruel, and Capricious in 
Homer's Heroes, appears to the Wiſer ſort, not only 
Juſt and Regular, but what is moſt eſſential ro the 
Character, and neceſfary to the Subject. The Bru- 
tality of Achilles, the Goodnefs and Piety of Aneas, 
and the profound Diſſimulation of T//es, may be the 
Subjects of Raillery among the Unlearned Criticks, 
but they will be always the Wonder of thoſe who un- 
derſtand themſelves. 


26. And the End.) The End may alſo ſerye very 


much to ſalve that, which ſeems too low in the Means 
which are uſed. This juſtifies Achilles in many Places, 
and excuſes all the Humiliations of Ves. 


27. We may alſo render a greet many Criticiſms of none 
effect by the manner of expreſſing our ſelves; for Exam- 
ple, When that which n taken for a proper Word, may be 


foreign, and have a quite different fignification.) Ha- 


ving told us how we may anſwer to the Objections 
which regard the Subject, and the manner of Imira- 
tion, he comes to thoſe which regard the Means, that 
is to fay the Diction. The Diction hath two parts, 


ſor it generally comprehends the Thoughts and the 


Expreſſion Ariſtotle has told us more than once, that 
Hamer has ſurpaſſed all the other Poets in the Art of 
Writing well, whether we look on the Expreſſion, or 
the Thoughts and Sentiments, and that he has not 
only excelled the others, but that he has alſo done it 
to perfection, after a declaration of this Nature, he 
might eaſily diſpence with following the Criticks in 
their wandering Steps, however he doth it, and tells 
us how we may refute all that Envy and Ignorance 
can invent againſt the Poets. The Anſwers which 
may be made to theſe Object ions, are drawn from the 
richneſs of the Language which the Poets uſe. The 
following Examples wil make this more plain. 


28. Thus 
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28. Thus when they blame Homer for ſaying imperti. 


nently, That the Plague firſt ſeized the Mules, we may 
ſay, That the Word in that Paſſage, &c.] In the firſt 


Book of the Lias, Homer ſpeaking of the Plague which 
Apollo ſent into the Grecian Camp, ſays, e 


ouęn . 763100 Erb xg] Y Aẽ d. 


It ſeized firſt the Mules, and then the Dogs. 


The Criticks endeavoured to ridicule this: Apollo, 
ſay they, was angry with the Greeks, and amuſes him- 
ſelf with firſt killing the Aſſes, Mules, and Dogs, 


who had been guilry of no Offence towards him, 
Ariſtotle anſwers to this impertinent Criticiſm, by 


 fayingy That this Word may be a Foreign, and not a 


Proper one: There is in the Greek, a proper Word 


-"Ovgzve, Which ſignifies a Mule, from a Word which 
ſignifies Mountains, but there is alſo a Foreign W ard, 


which it ſometimes uſes, tis 'Ovpevs which comes from 
the Word 8vess, of the Verb op, I ſee, I look out, and 
fipnifies a Guard, a Centinel. Homer uſes that Word 


in the tenth Book of the iad, when Neſtor demands 


of Agamemnon, 
Hi Ti *Oupney CH 3 Tir kraigey : 
Seek for a Leader, or ſome of the Guards. 


Ariflotle ſays then, that in the Paſſage in diſpute, 
the Word 'Oveev;, taken in its proper ſignification, 
would be Nonſence, but before we condemn Homer, 
we ſhauld have recourſe ro rhe Foreign Signification, 
which makes it good; and certainly when Homer ſaid 
that Apollo firſt flew the Guards, and rhe Dogs they 
had with them, is very reaſonable, for they being ex- 
ſed ro the heat of the Sun, might firſt feel the Ef- 
eas of that Contagion, before it was become gene- 
ral. But Ariſtotle does not aſſure us that Homer did 


make uſe of this Foreign Word, he only ſays it may be, 
En : becauſe 


. rer 
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becauſe he ſays thar the Poet might well enough be ju- 
ſtiſied, tho' he made uſe of it as a proper Word; for 
the Beaſts, and eſpecially the Mules and the Dogs 
might by reaſon of their acute Smelling perceive the 
Infection of the Air, as all the Commentators on Ho- 
mer have remarked. Again, That Poet might inſi- 
nuate, That God, who loves Mankind, and always 
Puniſhes them with Regret, would give the Greeks 
ſome time to repent ; wherefore he firſt ſmires thoſe 
Creatures which are of greateſt uſe ro them, as the 
Mules and Dogs, the former of which carried their 


Baggage, and the latter kept Watch by Night. There 


is nothing here that can deſerve Raillery, nay, which 
is not perfectly fine, ſince it is conformable to the 
Style of the Holy Scripture, the Plague was the firſt 
Stroke with which God afflicted rhe Egyptians; and 
Moſes thus ſpeaks from God to Pharaoh. Bebold my 
band ſhall be en thy Fields, and thy Horſes, and thy A- 
ſes, and Camels, and Oxen, and Sheep, a very grie vous 
Plague, Exod. Chap. 9. 


29. When be ſaid of Dolon, That be was a1 made, 
he ſpeaks of bu Face, and not of hs Body.] In the tenth 
Book of the Iiad, Homer ſays of Dolon, that he of- 
fer d himſelf to HeSor to go into the Grecian Camp by 
Night, todiſcover what Was done there. 

*Os J Tor Gg Uh naxds, d wodduns- 
He was not Handſome, but was very Swift, | 
The Criticks fay, That Homer contradicted himſelf in 


this place, for tis impoſſible that a Man whois ill ſha- 


ped, can have this Qualification. This Criticiſm was 
founded on the Word des, being taken in the gene- 
ral uſage of the Greek Tongue, for the Air of the 
whole Perſon, fo that a Man who was well made was 
called «erS5 but Ariſtotle ſhews that the ſame Word 
was taken in Crete for the Face only, and the Man 
Who had a fine one was called ev&d'is, For this reaſon 
Heſychim has ſer down iverdda, Towuoppe, and perhaps 


xgnob 
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Ane ſhould be added» The Latin Word facies is as 
equivocal, as the Greek, dds, for it 97 both the 
Viſage and the Air of the whole Perſon,,, .. 
30. When the ſame Poat is accuſed of .making them: 
give pure Wine to the Ambaſſadors, which Agamemnon 
ſent to Achilles, be may be juſtiſy'd by ſaying, That the 
Greek Word does not ſigniſie pure Cline, ſuch as given 
to Drunkards, but that it fignifies readilp.] In the ninth 
Book of the Ilias,  Agamemnon ſends Ulyſſes, Ajax and 
Phenix to appeaſe Achilles; who received theſe Am- 
baſſadors very kindly, and. gave order to Parro-. 
Metra In ug g, Maorris ii. abi, 
Zop bse q xte, eras d" fvtuwey SY gro. 


Miene tius Son, the largeſt Bowls fil up 
With pureſt Wine, and give to each his Cup. 


Zoilus the Ampbipolitane, ſays, that Homer is guilty of 
an unpardonable Indeceney, in ordering pure Wine to 
be given to ſuch Wiſe Men, which was uſed only ro be 
rank by thoſe who were Debauched and Drunken. 
in anſwer, we ſay, That the Word Cogbrseer, doth 
not ſignifie pure Wine, but readily, as Heſychins has 
explained it after Ariſtotle. It ſignifies alſo the hotteſt 
Wine, fulleſt of Spirits, and conſequently the moſt 
excellent. Thus Achilles tells Patroclis, that he ſhould 

get ſome of the beſt Wine, and mingle it with Water, 
according to their Cuſtom, in a Veſſel called Crater. 
We have reaſon to think, that he would have leſs Wa- 
ter mixed with it than ordinary, becauſe his Heroes 
were fatigued with the Labour of that Day. Puutarch 
thought that this Queſtion deſerved an whole Chapter 
in his Table Diſcourſes: See what he ſays in Chap. IV. 
of Book V. where he aſſents to the latter Explication. 
The Word «teg.pis, which ſignifies to miæ, infallibly 

denotes, that Water was mixed with the Wine. 
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31. We often juſtifie them alſo, by ſhewing that they 
ſpeak Metaphorically ; and this 1s that we falve all thoſe 
Places 'of Homer when we (ay, That all the Gods and 
en Slept, except Jupiter.] Homer begins the ſecond 
Book of his Lias with theſe two Verſes. 


Anaor ky pt 350k 75 i, ev*pech TTX pural, 

Ev Joy ax. Ala S's vnd d² Cry 
The Gods and Men were then all faſt Aleep, Wl fe 
Great Fove alone, himſelf coul waking keep. 0 


r = 


The Criticks pretend, that 'ris ridiculous to fay, that 4 
fubiter only was Awake in Heaven, and that it gave a, 8 71 
very bad [dea of the Grecian Captains, to tell us chat 
all their Army was Aſleep. This was an Army well | 1 
guarded (ſay they) when all the oldiers Sieps, but 4 
this Criticiſm is badiv founded, for there is nothing | 
more common not only in Verſe, bur tn roſe roo, to 1 
ſay thie general Word Al, for the moſt pure, ihvs in 1. | 
che ninth Chapter of Exodus, iu is ſain, bar phe Plrpue . 
Aid all-the Beaſts: And four Verſes after he ſays, | 
That rhe ſixth Puniſhment of the Aſhes, which inine- 
diately followed the Plague, covered theres both 
of Man and Beaſt. Now.tis plain by thus laſt Fallape, 
that the Word All in the firſt, is meant only of a great 
part. There is nothing more uſual, yer notwithe | 
ſanding this Remark. of Ariſtotle, Scaliger, has fal- 
len into this falſe Criticiſm of accuſing Homer of a Lye, 
when he fays in the eleventh Book of the 1/:ad, I har 
all rhe- Gods were angry with Jupiter for raking rhe 
part of the Trojans : © For tis faife, ſays he, that all 
& the Gods were angry, ſince there was half of them 1 
that were for Tray. Pitiful Invention! | . 


— 2 


. 


32. When be ſays of Agamemnon, who being ſhut up 

in by Tent, in the middle of by Camp, that be taſte his 
Epes on the Trojan Camp.] In the tenth Book of the | 
1liad, Homer ſpeaking of the Cares which tormenred / 
Agamemnon one Night in his Tent, ſays, 


H h Hot 
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When to the Trojan Camp he caſt his Eye, 
Me ſaw the kindling Fires flame round the Town, 
He heard the Voice of Flutes, and Noiſe of Men; 


But when he ſaw his Troops, and view'd his Fleet, 


He tore his Hair, and Jove he thus Invok'd. 


The Criticks ask how Azamemnon, who was ſhut up 
in his Tent in the middle of a well fortified Camp, 
could ſee what paſſed among the Trojans, and caſt his 
Eyes on the Fleer ; ſome would falve this Contradi- 


ction by ſaying, That he had a Tent in an eminent 


place, from whence he could ſee all that was tranſa- 
cted the reabouts; but this is founded on Conjecture 
only. Ariſtotle anſwers much better, in ſhewing, 
that to regard, to caſt ones Eyes, are Metaphorical 
Terms, to think of, revolve in by Mind. Agamemnon 
when he was ſhur up in his Tent thought of all that 
he had ſeen before he went thither. The ſame Cri- 


ticks blame Homer for having ſaid in the ſame place, 


The Voices of the Flutes and Pipes; for Voice is proper- 
ly faid of Men only; bur Ariſtotle anſwers by ſaying, 
Thar 'tis put Metaphorically for the Sound, and there 
is nothing more admirable than the Metaphor, which 
is of wonderful uſe in the Sublime, Tis this that 
David fays, The Voice of thy Thunder, and the Prophet 


Nabum makes admirable uſe of the Deſcription of the 


Deſtruction of Nineveb, a Deſcription which is far 
exceeding all thoſe of Profane Authors, both for its 
Energy and Vivacity: For he ſays in the third Chap- 
ter, The Shield of the Mighty Men i made red, tbe Vali- 
ant Men are in Scarlet, their Chariots ſhall be with fla- 
ming Torches in the Day of bs Preparation, and the Firr- 
trees ſhall be ſenſibly ſhaken, The Chariots ſhall rage in 


the 
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the Streets, they ſball puſtle one againſt another, in the 


broad Ways : They ſhall ſeem like Torches, they ſhall run 


like the Lightnings. He ſhall recount by Wortbies; they 
ſhall ſtumble in their Walk; they ſhall make baſte to the 
Walls thereof, and the Defence ſhall be prepared. The 
Gates of the Rivers ſhall be opened, and the Palace ſhall 
be diſſolved. Voice is not only attributed ro things 
that cannot make a noiſe, but alſo ro thoſe which are 
Mute: Thos God blaming Cain for his Crime, ſays, 
The Voice of thy Brotber's Blood, crieth to me from the 
Ground. | 


33. To conclude, when be ſays, in ſpeaking of the Bear, 
that 't, the only Conſtellation which doth not bath it 


ſelf in the Ocean, the only, that is to ſay, the Principal, 


the moſt known.) Among thoſe wonderful things 
which Vulcan engraved on Achilless Shield, Homer 
ſays that he put. | 
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The Northern Bear, by ſome the Chariot cail'd, 
Is rurn'd round, and Orion doth behold, | 
And is above, not in the Ocean bath'd. 


The fame Verſes are repeated in the fift Bock of the 
Oayſſes. The Criticks have made uſe of this Paſſage, 
to prove, that Homer was entirely ignorant of Aſtro- 
nomy, ſince he believed, that the Bear was the only 
Conftellation which was not bathed in rhe Ocean, that 


is to fav, that did not fer, and was always viſible ; for 


ſay they, this is common to other Conſtellations of 
the Arctick Circle, as the Litfle- Bear, the Dragon, 
the Hand of Bootes, and the greateſt part of Cepheus. 
To ſalve Homer, we anſwer, That he ſays it is the on- 
ly one, to ſhew, that tis the only one of the Conſtel- 
lations he had ſpoken of, or that he had pur the Only, 
for the Principal, the moſt known. Strabo juſtißes this 


after another manner, in the beginn;-g of h's firſt 
1 85 H h 2 of Book, 


We 5 Tt 
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Book, ſee the entire Paſſage, which I have Tranſlated, 
becauſe it ſęœemed to nic very conſiderable. Under the 
Name f the Bear and the Chariot, Homer comprehends 
all the Artich Circle, for there beryp ſeveral others Stars 
in that Circle, which never Set, he could not ſay, That 
the Bear war the only one which did not bath it felf in the 
Ocean ; wherefire thife are deceived who accuſe the Poet rf 
Ignorance, lecauſe he knew one Bear only, when there ate 
two; for the Little one was not found out in hi time, 
The Phenicians were the firſt who took notice of it, and 


. made ſe of it in their Navigation, and the Figure of | 


that Sign paſſed from them to the Greeks : The ſam? 
thing happerea in the Conſtellation of Berenices Hair, 
and that Can pus, which wan named Yeſterday, or the 
Day before: An as Aratus ſehs very well, there are ſe- 
veral other Stars which have no Names. Crates we 
then in the wrong to endeavour to correct this Paſſage, in 
putting o alone, for ei alone; for he would avoid 
that which there i; no occi/icn H d Heraclitus did bet- 
ter than he, fer he put 1/32 Bear for the Artick Circle, as 
Homer has done: The Beer, ſays he, * the Bounds of 
the Riſing aud Setting of the Stars; ti evident then, 


that ly the Word Bear, which be calls the Waggen, and 


which he {ys obſerves Qiion,' be underſtands the Artich 
Circle, that by. the Ocean he means the Horizon, where 
the Stars Riſe and Set, and by thoſe Words, which turns 
zo the ſame place, and doth not bath it ſelf in the Ocean, 
he ſhews that the crvtick Circle i the moſt Northern part 
of the Horizon, &c. 


34. If comes to paſs ſometimes, that we anſwer:ſolidly 
to the Cenſures of the Critichs, by only charging the Tone 
or Accent ; and ti thus that Hippias of Thaſos, ſalved 
Homer on that place where Jupiter ſends a Dream to 


Agamemnon, fer they acciſe him f making a Lye on. 
Jupiter.] 1 have extended this Paſſage in the Tran- 


Nation, for it ſeems to be too ſhort in the Original. 
Ariſtotle jaid only, and by the Accent, as Hippias of 


Thafos ſalved that Paſſage; Let us give him, bur that 
brevity which was fo well uaderitood in the Days of 
Ariſtotle, when moſt Men knew Homer almoſt by 


Hearr, 


% 


wm 
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Hearr, would make a Riddle how that few would 
underſtand. I therefore thought it neccffary to en- 
plain the Text ir ſelf, the Criticiſm which 1s het e trea- 
red of, is in rhe ſecond Book of the Iicd; Fupiter, 
who thought of noching more than to enhauce ch1/- 
[es's Valour, ſends a falſe Dream to Bunemnan, who 
orders him to make a general Aillavi; on the Place, 
and promifes him, as from hie ,, good Succcis 111 
the Order which the God gave to the Dream, there 
was one Veric in which he exÞrefſe.| himlelf in this 
manner, At/ouey 5 ei S eig h, Let u give him 


great Glory. This Lye in the Mouth of Jupiter ap- 


peared horrible to the Ancienis. * Plato blames Ho- 
mer, in the ſecond Bo! of his Republick; bot Ilippius 
of Thaſes ſalves that Poet, by ſneweing, that jnſtead of 
ibo, Let us Live, he werit it With an Accent on the 
Penultima, 9740 per 22 Which 15 for . 4% the Inn. 
tive for the Imperative; and Fupiter ſaid to the 
Dream, Give him, Promiſe him great Glory; now tis 
r ot extraordinary to ſce a Lying Dream, and Fup/ter 
who ſuffere ! Azamemnon to be deceived, was by no 
means guilty of Deceit. He permirre.] 1 it Without be— 
ing the Author. The Hely Scriptures afford us a para!- 
1el Example in the Hiſtory of King 4hab, when God 
would have him periſh in Rimoth Gilead : "And the Lord 
aid, Who will perſwade Ahab, that he may go up, and 
fall at Ramoth 54 wp And one ſaid on thi manner, 
and another ſaid on that manner. And there came forth 
a Spirit and ſtood before the Lord, and ſaid, I will per- 
ſwadle him. And the Lord {aid unto him, Where; wb 
And he ſaid, Iwill go forth, and J will be a Lying Spi- 
rit in the Mouth of al his Prophets. And he ſaid, "Theu 
ſhalt perſwade him and prevail alſo : Go forth, and do f6, 
Nothing can be more like. The Jupiter of Homer, is 
no more a Lyer and Scducer in this Paſſage, han the 
true God is jn the Hiſtory of hab; and Homer knew 
this Truth, That God 985 the Malice of his Creatures 
ro accomplith his judgments, and we ne.d on change 
ore Accent in his Expreſſion, to render it conform, if 
we dare ſay ſo, to the Holt Scripture The Criticks 
Who were terrified ar the Impi-rv which they fo11-d in 
Hh 3 e ear 
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their Verſe, and not knowing this Remark of Hippias, 
have taken the liberty ro expunge ir by a ſort of Pious 
Fraud; tis not in the Greek Text at preſent. Ariſtctle 


ſpeaks more ar large of this Paſſage, in his Book de 
Elenchus Sophiſtics, 


35. The ſame Hippias after the ſame manner defends 
thy Poet in the Paſſage, where, after having ſpoken of a 
dry Tree, be u accuſed of ſaying, That one part of that 
Tree was Corrupted by the Ruin.] This Criticiſm is not 
ſo conſiderable as the former. In Book XXIII. of the 
Tiad, Homer deſcribes the Bounds for the Horſe- 
Courſe with which Achilles honoured the Funeral of 
Patroclus. | | 


Ec nas Euov aver d goy 7' ogy V Lp ains 
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A Sapleſs Trunk of Oak or Pine there ſtood, 
A Cabits height, not putrified by Rain. 
Inſtead of. the Negative d, which Homer uſes, the 
Criticks read s, which is the Genitive of the Subſtan- 
tive Article , which; and thus they make Homer fall 
into a manifeſt Contradiction; but Hippias ſhews us 


the Impertinence of theſe Cenſures, by eſtabliſhing 


the Negative. 


36. There are a great many Places ſalved by the diffe- 
rent Pointing, and ths ti that juſtifies Empedocles, 
who was accuſed of contradicting himſelf in hu Verſes, 

where he has explained the Principles of Things. ] There 
is an Infinity of Places in the Works of the Ancients, 
where a falſe Pointing ſpoils the Senſe, and where 


eonſequenrly, we need only change the Point, to find 


Thar which is good or true. Ariſtotle quotes an Ex- 
* ample, which he had taken from Empedocles Verſes 
Hur as that Example could not be Tranſlated into our 
Language, in ſuch a manner as we might diſcern the 
ſalſc Pointing, I have refervedir for Remarks. That 
Philoſopher in a Treatiſe Which he had Writ to prove 

| that 
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—1 Love and Diſcord were the Principles of things 
ſaid. 


WS. 3 5 * | 
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The Criticks finding this Paſſage badly pointed, for 
there was a Point very illy placed after Ceg7t of the 
ſecond Verſe, accuſed Empedocles of contradictinp 
himſelf, and that Accuſation was well grounded, fo 


the Philoſopher would have ſaid, That which was Im- 


mortal, becomes Mortal all at once; and by a quite coy - 
trary way, that which was Simple before, becomes Con:. 
pounded, We ſee plainly that he would ſay the ſam 
N nevertheleſs, the ſecond Verſe would 
ſay the quite contrary to the firſt; but the Criticks 
ought to take notice, that to find the true Senſe, the 
Point ought to be tranſpoſed to ge. | 


Zoegns Ta new, axphicds 


And that which was before Compounded, becomes Simple. 


Quintilian hath ſpoken ar large of this Vice in Chap. 9, 


of Book VII. 


37. Sometimes we have recourſe to the Ambiguity, cs 
int e Paſſage where Homer ſays, That the Night was 
more than two thirds paſt, and that there yet remains one 
third,) In the tenth Book of the Ilias, Ulyſſes ſays to 


Diomede, with whom he was going into the Jean 
Camd. 
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Come let us on, the Night is almoſt gone, 

The Stars are Setting, and the Mora apvro: ches, 

Mare than two Thirds of Night are paſt, ind one 
alone Remains, 
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The Criticksfay, Thar one'l hid of the Night could 
nor remain, when more than two thirds were ſpent. 
Arijterte ſays, Thar the Word more than, which cauſes 
the SEmbigury, ought to be underſtood in another 
fente, and that Homer faid, That the greateſt part of the 


Net was paſſed, that u to ay, two Thirds, TIWoould 


Be very &ificulr to render this inte ligible in our Lan. 
zuage. See What the Commentators ſay on it, for 
this Crinicifh is nor of ſuch Importance, as tooblige 
us torelite all chat they have ſaid concerning its 


38. The Authority of Cuſtom u often: ſed to defend the 
Poers, who ſhall, for Example, call Wine that s min. 
gled with Water, Wine, ] There were Criticks ridi. 
culous enough, to blame Homer for calling Wine min- 
gled with Water, Mine; that he ſaid, Boots of Tin, 
for Boots of Iron; that he called thoſe who forged 
Iron, Vorhnen in Braſs; and that he made Ganymede 
fill out Wine to the Gods, when they drank Nectar 
only. Ariſtotle ſays, That all theſe Exprefſions may 
be ſalved by the Metaphor, and that even without ha- 
ving recourſe to that, we may Juſtihe them by uſage, 
which is the Tyrant of Languages, and gives no Rea- 
ſons for irs Decifions, There is another Cuſtom that 
joſtifies certain ways of ſpeaking, which exireamly 
offends fame of our Criricks now a-days, who are a 
little too nice. Homer ſpeaks often of Cauldrons, 
Kettles, Blood, Far, Inteſtines, Sc. We fſce the 
Princes themſelves aſſiſt ro flea the Beaſts, and to help 
roaattrhem And becauſe our Cuſtoms and Manners 
272 Gaiferent, and that alt theſe things are done only 
our Kitchins and Butcheries, that only Cooks and 
Birchers concern themſelyes with thoſe mean Offices, 
ei is ricieud. But how do we know but that for 
which he is hlamed, is entirely conform to What is 
round in the Hoh Scriptures, than Which nothing is 
more avout and venerable, and which will ſuffer no 
alerts withent Impiery. AS thar Knowing and 
Reiwious Man, rhe Author of the Treatiſe of Epick 
dem, as well remarked, fince the Works of 
end Hihi, are not fo full of them as the Holz 
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Nritings, and which are conſequently expoſed to the 
Railleries of Libertines and Atheiſts. In Homer, A. 
gamemnon and the other Princes kill the Victims 
themſelves, becauſe it is the moſt. Auguſt and Solemn 
act of Religion, and twas for this reaſon, that at 
Rome the Cenfors who were the Magiftrates of the 

reateſt Authority perform'd the fame Office, and to 
thew che importance of ir, they did it with a Crown 
on their Head, and cloathed with a Purple Robe. 
There is nothing then to blame Homer with, on that 
account, but they may ſay, who can endure to think, 
that Princes ſhouid get ready their own Victuals, and 


that Vlyſſes ſhould brag of his being the beſt Cook in 


the World; that he knew better than any Body, how 
to cut up Food, ſerve Wine, make a Fire; and that 
Achilles ſhould ſubmit to the moſt ordinary Functions, 
in his own Houſe 2 This Objection is no better than 
the others. Could Homer do better then to deſcribe 
the Manners of thoſe Times then, as they were ? 


Both Holy and Profane Hiſtory do equally teach us, 


that 'twas then the Cnſtom to ſerve ones ſelf, and that 
nothing was counted Shameful, And we oughr the 


leſs to admire at what Homer ſays of the Manners cf 


Achilles, Who was a Theſſalian; for Theſſaly loved 
moſt, and rerained longeſt that Ancient Simplicity, 
for it preſerved ir, after inoft other Countries had loſt 
it. A Greek Author who Wrote ſome Treatifes of 
Manners in the Dorick Language, writes formally. 
'Ti a becoming thing in Theſſaly to dreſs ones own Ilor- 
ſes and Mules, to kill Oxen, to flea them, and cut them 
out, altho in Sicily t ſhameful, and the Duty of a Ser- 
pant only, The 1ame Criticks read ſome Epithets in 
Homer, which they complain are flat and impertinent, 
bec aule they would appear ridiculous, if they were 
literally Tranſlated. He calls uno, Boopy, that is, 
Juno with Qxe Eyes; but that Epithet ſignifjes only 
fine, which hath even fine Eyes, and 13 a coſtomary 
Word. Achilles is call'd @4d'zs wxve, ſwift of Foot : 
Is this Epithet proper for a General or a great Com- 
mander ? Yes without doubt, ſince David takes it to 
him{eli, and thanks God, that he had made his Fort a3 
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ſwift as an Harts Feet; Who hath made my Feet as the 
Feet of an Hart, There is no Epithet in the Holy 
Scripture more uſual for Valiant Men. In the La- 
mentations which David made for the Deaths of Saul 
and Jonathan, he calls them, Swifter than Eagles, and 
ſtronger than Lions, II Kings 1. 23. and ſome Valiant 
Men who came to David, are ſaid to be as ſwift as 
the young Goats on the Mountains. Another great 
Scandal ro theſe Cenſurers, are the Compariſons. He- 
mer compares Ajax to an Aſs, and Ulyſſes to Fat : 
Can any thing be more deſpicable or diſguſting ? Thus 

they paſs their Judgments without any Examination or 


Formality; and thoſe Compariſons which ſeem ſo flat 


and dull now, were then very fine and noble. In Ho- 
mers Time, Aſſes were not fo deſpicable, as they are 
now; their Name was not then thought Scandalous, 


for Kings and Princes rode on them. So that Homer | 


might well enough compare 4jax to one of thoſe Ani- 


mals; and none can laugh at rhe Compariſon without 
Impiety, ſince God himſelf put it into Jacob's Mouth, 
when he Bleſſed his Children; Iſſachar 25 a ſtrong Af. 
couching under h Burden, &c, The other Compari- 


ſon of VHſſes to Far, was yet more Noble, ſince it 


was taken from the Sacrifices which yielded Blood 
and Fat, things the moſt Holy and Venerable in thoſe 
Days; and what is moſt unhappy for the Criticks, is, 


that 'tis found in the Holy Scripture, which begins 


David's Praiſes by that Comparifon, David * like Fat | 
without Fleſh, and the reſt of the Children of Iſrael are | 
like Fleſh without Fat, Eccleſiaſtic. 17. 2. Thus Da- 


vid compares the United Brethren to the Oil which 
was poured forth on Aarons Head, which ran down 
to his Beard, yea even to the Skirts of his Cloathing. 
The Criticks might better employ their time, then ro 
condemn that which is conſorm, to that which is moſt 


perfect, and which claims the Reſpects and Venera- | 


tion of all Mankind; and let me tell them, that till 
they have formed their Judgment rightly, and acqui- 
red all the Knowledge that is neceſſary for to turn 
Crirzcks they will never be able either to praiſe or 
dlame wich juſtice. 


39. Nhene zen 
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39. Whenever a Word ſeems to ſignifie ſomething con- 
trary to the Intention of the Poet, we ſhould examine all 
the different Significations which the Word can have in 
that Paſſage that ij in diſpute. ] This is a wiſe Rule, 
and 'tis for want of obſerving ir, that the Crittcks 
have fallen into ſuch Abſurdities as we find. In the 
rwentieth Book of the Liad where Homer deſcribes the 
Combat of /Aneas and Achilles, he ſays, that A£ncas's 
Pike which had pierced the two firſt Folds of Achil- 
less Sheild, ſtopt at the third which was of Gold, 


Tg Har xgvoli, Th Þ iX*Þ0 XZAK2or Ly X05. 


The, Criticks take the Word Stopt, to remain fixed, 
and blame Homer for ſaying ſo ridiculous a Thing, for 
a Pike is too long to remain fix'd in rhe Buckler, only 
Darts and Arrows could do that: Bur Ariſtotle diſco- 
vers the ridiculouſneſs of this Criticiſm by ſhewing, 
that the Word Seopt, had a quite contrary Significati- 
en; for it ſignifies, that it could go no further, and 
ſo was repelled. 


40. And the ſhorteſt way to explain theſe Places, 5s to 
take the Word in the quite contrary Sence from what it un 
generally uſed, ) This Rule is of infinite more uſe in 


the Greek than the Latin; for the Greek hath a great 


many Words, which have not only different, but con- 


trary Significations. There is a place in Homer which 


has been explained ina wrong ſenſe, for want of fol 
lowing this Rule. The Converſation of Glaucis and 
Diomede, ends by their exchanging their Arms; Dio- 
mede gives to Glaucus his made of Steel and finely po- 
liſhed, and Glaucus gives to Diomede h's, which were 


of Gold, and ten times the value of the others; "was 
Diomede who propoſed that Exchange on which Jö 


mer ſays, 


Ey ade Tad Keovighs gpives S, 24”, 


And they conſtrue ir, Jupiter 20k away Glaucus's 
| P: lence 
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Prudence at that Moment, for making ſo unequal 25 MW 6 
Exchange, And Via, » Ar ms ot. Sold for thoſe Which ö in! 
were only plain Steel his Sentiment is too mean ef: 
af for an Epick Poem. Homer could have fpoke no other. 10 
1 wiſe if his Princes had been Merchants, and endea. C. 
* vourcd to Cheat one another. Lis impoſſible tirhe e 
"8 ſhould ſpeak of Folly and Stupidity in an Action RR 
J . where there was nothing but what was Great and NC 
. Noble. We muſt neceſſarily have recourſe ro thi: di. 
We Rule of A, iftotle, if we would rightly Tranſlate thi: | 
i Plain, and ſee whether the Word t#':ae79 may nor | 
ih have 3 contrary ſignification from 'thar which it Uſüa“ t 
1 | ly has. Porphyry would have aſſiſted in this ſearch, MW ;; 


and rold them that in this Paſſage de £f3ne rc, fipn). 
fies q2pevn; 5 wer] e20tnrs, elevated hi Courage, gave 
him grearnefs of Soul. For by that Exchange Glan. 


— — — 


| [1 
i cus ſurpaſted the Generofity and Liberality of his An- p 
1 ceſtors, and followed the Orders which his Father = 
ij gave him at parting. C 
10 Att: 4215 WH! 2 Css SA a 5 

Mud's 5 £705 a ef CIT | # 
Still Gen'rous, and in Good ln all 1 
. hat no Diſgrace might on his Fathers fall. 6 

[ 41. 1 happens often a Glaucon has very well Pe 0 

1 notice, that the Criticks are prejudiced and poſſeſſed of a 

1 ſome things, before they read the Poets. And being per- 5 

ſwaded, that their Opinion alone rs reaſcnable, they con. 0 

14 demn, without any further Examination, whatſoever u E 

1 contrary to their Opinion.] Nothing can be better de- B 

10 ſcribed, than thefe blind Criticks, who being prepoſ- 1 

7 ſeſſed with certain Opinions, underfake ro read the . 
15 Poets, and condemn all that is not agrecable to their 2 
"hi ſenſe. Thus Erateſtnenes being prepoſſeſſod, that Geo- + 

graphy Was very lirtle known in Homer's Time, ac- 1 
cuſes him of ſpeaking at random, and that he fait no- 5 
chiog that was true; but Stra ba has ſufficiently an- 8 
{wered him, by roturing all the Errors inro which 5 
is unjaſt Prejudice had precip rated this Critick who n 


7 Was 


„ N Þ 5 85 
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was other w iſe a very Ingemous Man; and in ſhew- 
ing that, Homer was no leſs preferabſe to the other po- 
ers upon. the account of his skill in Geography, than 
for all his other Perfections. I he Deſeription of theſe 
Criticks very much reſembles thoſe of our own Time, 
who having it in their Head, that out Age in the only 
Rule of what is Fine and Good, condemn all that is 


not conform to it, and ſo fall into a thouſand Abſur- 
ditles. | 


41. 0 -laucon. | Glaucon of Teos, who wrote a Trea- 
tile of Geſtize and Pronunciation, Ariſtotle menrions 
1 in his . herorick. 


47. T5 from 4h faſe Prejudice, hate Ao Criticifun 
whith i made on Homer, upon the Account of Icarius 
Penelope's Father, was produced; for theſe Critichs le- 


ing prepoſſeſſed chat Icai jus was 4 Lacedemonian.) The 
Criticks being pi epoſſeſſed, that Icarins Penelope's Fa- 


ther Was a Lacedemouian, accuſe Homer of being guil- 


Y of a breach of 300. l Manners, in making Telema- 
Vis; v. hen he went ro Lacedemen to enquire after ltis 
Farher to go and lodge with Menelaws, rather than 
with his Grandfather Icarim. To this Cenſure Ari- 
fotle oppoles an old Tradition of the Cephalonians, 
who fay Icarius Penelope's Father, was of their Iſland. 
But we may anſwer this Objection better and more 
agreeably ro Hiſtory. Tis certain that Icarius Pene- 


lope. s Father was of Lacedemon, Oebalus the Son of Pe- 


rierus King of Lacedemon had three Sons, Tyndarus, 
Hippocoon, and TIcarins, Hippocoon expelled his two 


Brothers, who retired ro The/t;us King of Pleuron, a 
Town of Etolia ; and aſſiſted him in extending the 


Bounds of his King dom on thoſe of Achelous. Theſtius 
gave his Pa e Leda to Tynderus, who returned 
into Laconia, afret Hippocoon's and his Childrens 


Neaths, who were killed by Hercules. Icarius being 
poſſeſſed of ſome part of Acarnania by the Aſſiſtance 
of Theſtius, Married Pohcgſta the Daughter of Hgæis, 


by whom he had Penelope, and five Sons, whoſe Names 


nay be ſeen in Appelloderus, So that when Telemachuæ 


Calue 


= 
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for he was in Arcanania; but he went to Menelaus who 


had Married Dudarus's Daughter, that is the Daugh- | 
ter of his Great Uncle, And a certain ſign that Homer l 
followed the Tradition, is, that in the fifteenth Book I} {lf * 
of the Ochſſes, when Minerva would have Telemachys © cthe: 
go for Lacedemdn, the appeared to him in a Dream, 


and tells him, That his Grandfather and his Uncle 


would oblige Penelope to Marry Eurymachr, 


In 78 Sarig Th N⁰ονοννννονννε j 
Evgoua xe 9 ih h. 


0 


againſt Icari iss. 


44. Mien the Peet ij accuſed of ſaying any thing in 
general that is impeſjible, we muſt examine that impeſſibi- | 
el to Poeſie, or that which s better, op | 


lit), either in re | | 
in reſpett to Fame. ] Ariſtotle goes back ro the Impoſ. 


ſibilities and ? o ur dities which were taken notice of 
in the Ancient Poems, becauſe he knew very well, 
that twas that which did moſt offend the Ignoranr, and 
furniſh them with Objections againſt his Works, He | 


teaches us three ways how to Juſtife them, which 1 
ſhall endeavour to make plain by Examples, 


44. In reſpect to Poęſie: For we ſhow that the probable 
impoſſible, ought to be prefer d to the poſſible, which bas no 
veriſimilitude, and which would not be believed. ] Poe- 

try is a mixture of Hiſtory and Fable, that is, Truth 
and Falſchood. The foundation is Hiſtorical, becauſe 
the Poet doth not entirely neglect the Truth, the reſt 
is Fabulous, becauſe the naked Truth would nor be 
ſurprizing enough, ſince the Admirable ought to ex- 
cel, and eſpecially in an Epick Poem. It ine from 

ence, 


[2ySy 


came to Laconia, he could not go to his Grandfathers, I hene 


for 


reac 
rablt 


wou 
wou 
rathe 
whic 


quod 


| 3 rumq 
For this proves, that Icarius and his Children were in 1“ 
Arcanania, or Ithaca, and not at Lacedemon; and if n. 
there was only this Verſe left as a Proof, it were ſuf- 
ficient to deſtroy all the Pretenſions of the Criticks. So 
Timocles a famous Athenian Poet, calls Telemachus an 


Arcananian, in his Bacchus, and in his Satyrical Piece 


4 


ſub b. 
Verſe, 
Spirit 
quires 
Intric 


an Ex 


which 
try, t 
are al 
be ſal 


chat it 


tains t 
Trevi 
be W. 
Julius 


J fabric, 


fecit 
which 
would 


I Cririci 


ſtructe 
ſet to 
In the 
Vulcan 
Trevit 


Wheels, 
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hence, that the impoſſible Veriſimilitude, is more proper 
for Epopæia, than the Poſſible, which being above the 
reach of Men, would be neither probable nor admi- 
rable : But it may be ſaid, Why doth it not keep it 
ſelf within the Bounds of the poſſible Probable, for 
otherwiſe it Will not be a Poem. The Veriſimilitude 
would be there, but the Admirable would nor; there 


would be Truth but no Fable, and 'rwould be taken 


rather for an Hiſtorical Relation, then for an Epepæia, 


which ought to be avoided above all things. Petronius - 


ſays» Non enim res geſtæ verſibus Comprehendende ſunt, 
quod longe melius Hiſorici faciunt, ſed per ambages Deo- 
rmque Miniſteria,' & fabulorum ſententiarum Tormens 
tum precipitandus eſt Liber Spiritus, ut potius furentis 


animi. Vaticinatio appareat, quam religioſe oration, 
ſub teſtibus fides, Actions are not to be treated of in 
Verſe, the Hiſtorians will do that better, but a  Poetick, 


Spirit ought rather to run through thoſe things which. re- 


quires the Miniſtry of the Gods, that are Fabulous and 


Intricate, ſo that it may rather appear like the Prophecy of 
an Enthuſiaſt, than the Faith of a Religious Diſcourſe 
which i teſtified by Witneſſes. Thus in reſpect to Poe- 


try, that is to fav, by the Nature of the Poem it ſeif, 


are all the Impoſſibilities which are found in Homer to 
be ſalved, for we ſee what 'tis that Poem requires, 
that it goes even to the Unreaſonable, provided it re- 
tains the Probable. Bur ir may be asked, Whether the 
Trevits of Vulcan, which have a Motion, and go alone, 
de within the Bounds of Probability? And had not 
Julius Scaliger reaſon to laugh at it, and ſay, Tri padas 
fabricavit Vulcanus ſponte Mobiles, quare non & lehetas 
fecit ſponte Coquentes obſonia, Vulcan made Trevits 
which moved; Why did not he alſo make Kettles which 
would boil Food of themſelves 2 1 dare fay, That this 
I Criticiſm proceeds from the want of being rightly in- 
ſtructed in the Nature of Epopœia. But before we 
ſer to juſtifie Homer, we'll take a View of that Paſſage. 
In the nineteenth Book of the 1/:ad, Theta going ro 


Vulcan's, found that God ar Work, he had made ſome 


Trevits, Under each of which he had placed Golden 


W'Vheels, that they might go of themſelves to the A as 
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of the Gods, and that, they might return to his Houfe 4. 
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gain, which was wonderful to beholg, e „ 
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If Vulcan had made ordinar y Trevits, they would not 
have been fir for a Poem, and had. not apſwered, the 
Grearneſs, Power, and Skill of a God. It was there- 
fore neceſſary that his Work thould be above that of 
Men: And for to effect that, the Trevirs were ani- 
mated in a manner, and in this Homer doth not run 
from the Probability; ſor there is no BOdy who is not 
fally perſwaded, that aGod can do things more difficult 
than rheſe, and that #1] Matter will obey him. What 
has not been ſaid of the Statues of Dedalus ? Plato 
Writes, That they wall ed alone, and if they had not ta- 
ken care to tie them they would have gotten looſe and 
run from their Maſter, If a Writer in Proſe can fpeak 
Hyperbolically of a Man to ſhew his Ingenuity, may 
not Homer do it much more of a God? I po ſtill for- 
ther, and ſav, That this Circumſtance with which 
Homer has embelliſhed his Poem, would have had no- 
thing roo ſurprizins!'tho? theſe Trevirs had been made 
bv a Man; For hat may not be done by an exact 
Management of Springs? Don't they make in theſe 
Days Figures which'go alone, which come down 
Stairs, and get into a Coach? This Criticiſm then. js. 
ill grounded, and Homer does not deferve the Ridi- 
nne, omEneTIRRN 
46. And ti thus, ti at Zeuxis painted hi Pieces] 
Jeux prefer'd, as Homer did, the Impoſſible Proba- 
bte td the Poſſible, which had po Verifimilitude, and 
for this reaſon 'ris, that Ariſtotle ſaid eMewhere, Thar 
his Pieces were without Manners; for nothing hides 
the Manners fo much as the Sublime and the Mar- 
velous. F oO} TREES NN 
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e r Mn 
47. In reſpect to that which ij better, for we ſee that 4 
thing i moſt excellent and marvellous in this. manner, and 
that the Original ought always to ſurpaſs.] Thus we 
Juſtifie that which appears Yrodigious and Wonderful 
in che Characters which Homer has formed; the Igna- 
rant condemn them, becauſe they fee nothing like 
them in the Works of Nature; but Homer has not 
Wrought after theſe Copies, he followed the true O- 
riginal, which is Nature it ſelf, and a Spirit filled 
wich the fruitful Ideas of the Univeria! Agent, brought 
forth thoſe Originals, which have the ſame advantage 
over ordinary Men, as Nature her. ſelf hath over 
thoſe Beings which ſhe hath produced, for the Orig 
nals ſhould always excel the Copies. This way we 
alſo ſee the excellence of certain pretended Impoſſi- 
bilities which are condemned in theſame Poet, as thoſe 
Tyevirs of which L have ſpoken, which went. alone, 
ang that of all theſe different Figures which Vulcan 


* 


graved on Achiliess Shield. The Neſcription which 


Homer. gives of it in the eighteenth Book of the Lid, 
is ons-af the Prime Places of his Poem. It has been 
the Wonder of the moſt Police and Knowinp Ages, 
but that has nor prevented ſome from Criticizing on 
it. Julius Scaliger is the firſt and only one who has 
appeared in this'{arter, Age, but ar preſent Hunc Tota 
armenta ſequuntur. Tis impoſũble, ſay the Criticks, 
to repreſent the Movement of all theſe Figures, and 
in condemning the Manner, they take the, Liberty to 
condemn alſo he Subject which they ſay is trivial, 
and not well underſtood, But I hape to make. it ap- 
pear; that there is ſomething really frivolcus in the 
Cenſure, and that they are infinitely deceived. We'll 
begin with the Manner. Tis certain that Homer ſpeaks 
of the Figures on this Buckler, as if chey Were alive: 
And ſome of the Ancients taking his Expreſſions to rhe 
ſtrictneg of the Letter, did really helieve that they 
were ſo, and that they uſed all ſorts; of. Motion. Eu- 


Natbius reprehended that Sentiment by a Paſſage of 


this Deſcription. - That Poet, ſays he, go ſhew that hy 
Figures are not animated, as ſems ef the Apicients have 
1 1 | I i pretended, 
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pretended, without any neceſſity, by an exceſſive Affection 
"for the Prodigious, took care to ſay that they moved and 
fought as living Men, The Ancients certainly founded 
this ridiculous Opinion on this Rule of Ariſtotle, for 
they thought that the Poet could not make his Deſeri- 
ption more Admirable and Marvellous, than in ma- 


king his Figures animated, ſince the Originals ſhould 


always excel the Copies. That Shield is the Work 
of a God. Tis the Original of which the Engraving F 
and Painting of Men is but a Copy, and there is no- 
thing impotſible to the Gods: But they did not per- 
<eive, that by this Homer would have fallen into an 


exrravagant Admirable, which would not have been 


probable. I heſore tis without any neceſſity chat the 
ſame Euſtathius adds. That tis 7755 all thoſe Figures | 


did not ſtick cloſe to the Shield, buł that they were off of 

it, and moved by Springs, in ſuch a manner, that they 
appeared to have Motion, as ſchylus has ſeigned ſome- 
thing like it, in hi ſeven Captains againt Thebes. The 
Paſſage of Aſchylus, which Euſtathiu means, is cet. 
cainly that where he ſays, That Parthenopets carried 
on his Shield the Chimera which was off from it, 
txcscov d h Without having any recourſe to that 
Cor jecture. we can ſhow, that there is nothing more 
Simple and Natural, than the Deſcription of that 
Sheild, and there is not one Word which Homer might 
not have ſaid of it, if ir had been the Work of a Man. 
For there is 2 great deal of difference between the 
Work and the Deſcription of ir. We'll examine a lit. 
tle more narrowly what Homer js blamed for. Homer, 
fay they, has put two Towns which ſpeak different Lan- 
gages, Tis the Latin Tranflationy and not Humer 
which ſays fo; the Word wiz, is a common Epi- 
ther of Men, and which ſignifies only, That they have 
an articulate Voice. "Theſe Towns could nor ſpeak diffe- 
rent Languages, ſince as the Ancients have remarked, 
they were Athens and Eleuſina, both which ſpike the 
- ame Language, bur tho that Epither ſhould: ſignifie, 
which ſpake two Languages, there would be nothing 
very ſurprizing: For Virgil faid; what Homer durſt 
pot, If a Painter ſnhould put into one Painting one 


FA Town 


4 


2. 3 | | | if 
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Town of France, and another of Flanders, might not || ( 
one ſay, that they were two Towns which ſpake dif- 1 
ferent Languages: Bur ro proceed, here we hear the 


Harangue of two Orators, Homer lays not ſo, but only | 
Y that two Men pleaded for a Wager, which one ſaid he had 1 


paid, and the otherdenicd that he had received. There . 
is nothing here can be ſaid of the Arts, hiding that l 
which it ought to ſhew, as an Ancient has very well - 1248 
obſerved, in ſpeaking of Painting, Oftendat que occul. Be: 
tat. Was not the ſame ſaid of Nicomachus, That he 1 


had phinted two Greeks, which ſpake one after another. 
Can we ſay otherwiſe of, theſe two Arts, that tho? 
they are mute, yet they have a Language? Or in ex- 
plaming a Painting oſ Raphael or Pouſſin, Can we pre- 
vent antmating the Figures, in making them ſpeak 
conformably to the Defgn of the Painter? Bur how. 
could the Engraver repreſent theſe Young Shepherds 
and Laſſes that Dance in a Ring, and then in Sets or 
Troops which were in Ambuſcade ?. This would be 
very difficult if the Workman had not the liberty to MM 
make his Perſons appear in different Circumſtances. 1 | 
All rhe Objections againſt ihe Young Man who Sings 1 
at the ſame time he plays on the Harp; upon the Bull | 
that roars whilit ha is devoured by a Lion, and againſt wa. 
Myufical Conſorts, are Childiſh, for we Could never +9 
ſpeak of. Painting, if we ſhould banith thoſe Expreſſi- | 
ons. When Plimdays of Apelles, That he painted Cly- 
tus on Horſebacky going to Battle, and demanding his 
Helmet of hu Squire. And of Ariſtides, That he paint- 
ed a Beggar whom we could almott underſtand, hene cum 
voce. Of Crefilochus ; That he had painted jupiter 
bringing forth Bacchus, and crying out like = Woman, 
Et / Muhebriter ingemiſcentem. And of Nicearchus, [ 
That he had painted a Piece, in which Hercules was 
ſeen very Melancholly, fer having been a Fool, Herculem |: 
trriſtem, Jnſaniz pœnitentia No Body ſure will con- 
deqn thoſe ways of Expreſſion which are ſo common. 
lin had ſaid much more of Apelles, he tells us, That | 
Le painted thoſe things which could not be pæinted, as 144 
Thunder, Pinxit que pingi non poſſunt. And of Ti- 144 
manthes, That in all bis Works there was ſomething more 2 
TH a 112 underſteed, 
d 
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underſtood, than was ſeen, and tho' there was all the Art 
i maginabie, yet there was more Ingenuity than Art, 
Atque in omnibus ej us operibus, intelligitur plus ſemper, 
quam pingitur; & cum Ars \ſumma ſit, Ingenium tamen, 
ultra artem et, If we take the Pains ro compare 
theſe Expreſſions with thoſe of Homer, we ſhall find |} 
him very wiſe in the Deſcription which he has given of 
thar Shield, fo that there is nothing co find fault with 
in the Manner. Now for the Subject. If that Shield, 
ſays one, had been made in a wiſer Age, it would have 
been more correct, and leſs charged with Matter. I per- 
ceive very well, that the wiſer Age is ours: I don't 
know what ours could do on ſuch a Subject, but we may | 
praiſe it as much as we pleaſe hy Conjecture. Thoſe 
are happy who can ſee {© far, but in reſpect to the 
Matter, wherewith the Buckler is charged, I ſay, 
there are two things which cauſe the Cenſurers to fall 
int o this falſe Criticiſm: The firſt is, That they think 
that Shield was no broader than the Brims of an Hat, 
whereas it was large enough to cover an whole Man. 


The other is, That they did not know the Deſign of a 
the Poet, and . e that that Deſcription was cl 
only the Maggot of an unruly Wir, which did it by ſe 
Chance, and not follow Nature. If they would have It 


taken the pains to have inſtructed themſelves before be 
they ſpake, ihey would have found, that Homers In- ＋. 
tention was to repreſent in that Shield, all the Uni- ſe 
verſe, and the different Occupations of Men, both in Ti 
War and peace. Several of the beſt Criticks among ff 
the Ancients took the Pains to ſhew Homer's Ingenuity th 
in that Shield; but eſpecially a very learned Woman, 
called Damo, Who I believe was Pythagoras's Daughter, 
wrote a very long and rational Comment on it. We 
need only ſee what Euſtathius fays, and he'll convince 
us that Homer is far from deſerving any blame, and I 
that on the contrary he deſerves great Praiſe, for ha- Da 
ving executed with ſuch Order, fuch Harmony, and WI 
fo few Figures, ſo great a Defign as the Repreſentati- 4 
on of the Univerſe, and all that paſſed in it except | 42 
Hunting, which was at that me no diverſion ro | 4 
Princes; and Navigation which has done more hurt | #nc 
1 1 than 
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than good to Mankind; ſo that it has been always ſaid, 


that that Deſcription was not only the Work of a good 
Poet, but alſo of a great Philoſopher who knew how, 


in order and probability, to mix the Grave and the 
Profound with all the richneſs of Art. This is the 


Subject which is look'd on as childiſh and frivolous, as 


badly managed, and ilty underſtood, But fince we 


ſheak of a Wiſe Age, Jer us ſee what was done in one, 


which having more Conformity to ours than that of 
Homer, may paſs as one wiſer than that of the Greek 
Poet. Virgil has very happily made a Shield for Æne- 


4, as Homer did for Achilles. The Latin Poet who 


imirated the Greek one, rook ſuch care ro accommo- 
date thoſe things which time had changed, and which 
would not be agreeable to the Palate of his Readers, 
that he hath nor only charged his Shicld with a grear 
deal more Work, ſince he paints all the Actions of the 
Romans from Aſcaniw to Auguſtus, incluſively, but 
hath not avoided any of thoſe Expreſſions which of- 
fend the Criticks. We fee here the Wolf of Romulus 
and Remis, who gives them her Dugs, one after ano- 
ther, Muliere alternos, S Corpora 7 4g lingua: We 
ſee/alſo the Rape of the Sabines, and the War which 
immediately followed it, Snbitogue novum Conſurgere 
bellum; we ſee Metius drawn by four Horſes ; and 
Tullus who draws his Entrails thro? the Forreſt, We 
ſee Porſenna, who commanded the Romans to receive 


Targuin and Beſieged Rome. We ſec the Geeſe, who 
fly ing to the Porches of the Capitol, give notice by 
their Cries of rhe Gau/s ſcaling it. 


Atgue bic aurats Volitans argentets anſer 
Porticibus, Gallos in Limine adeſſe Cauebat, 


We ſee the Salias Dance, Hell, and the Pains of the 


Damned; and further off, the Place of the B'eſſed, 
where Cato preſides; we ſee the Famous Battle of 
Adium, where we may diſtinguih rhe Captains: 
Aer ippa with the Gods, and the Winds favourable. 
Azthory leads on all the Forces of the Eaſt, Egypt 
and the Bactrians; the Fight begins, the Sea is re 

* 1 1 I. | with 
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with Blood, Cleopatra gives the Signal for a Re- 


treat, and cal!'d her Troops with a Hſirum. Patriogue 
voc at agmina ſyſtrg, The Gods, or rather the Mon- 
frers of Egypt, fought againft Neptune, Venus, Minerva, 
Mars and Apollo. We fee Anthony's Fleet beaten, and 
the Nile ſorrowfully opening his Bofom to receive the 
conquered: Clecpatra looks pale, and almoſt dead ar 


the Thoughts of thar Death which ſhe had already de- 
termined; and the Wind Fapix which haftens her 


Flighr. Weſecthe three Triumphs of Auguſtus; and 
thar Prince ro perform his Vow, confecrates three 
hundred Temples to the Gods of his Country, and 


the Streets eccho with Shouts of Rejoycing The 


Temples and rhe Altars are filled with Ladies offering 


up Sacrifices, and Auguſtus fitting at the Entrance of 


Apollo's Temple, receiving Preſents and hanging them 


on the Pillars of the Temple, while all the conquered | 
Nations pafs by, who ſpeak different Languages, and 


which are differently equipped and armed. 


Incedunt victæ, longo ordine gentes, _ 
Quam variæ linguy, babitu, tum veflis © army. 


Nothing can juſtifie Homer better, or ſhew the Wif- 
dom and judgment of Virgil He was chai med with 
Achilles's Shield, and therefore would give the ſame 
Ornamen to his Poem, bur as Homer had painted the 
Univerfe, he was ſenſible that nothing remained fer 
him to do, he had no other way to take then that cf 
Propheſie, and ſhew what the Defcendanr of his He- 
roe ſhould perform, and he was not afraid to go be- 
yond Homer, becauſe there is nothing improbable in 
rhe Hands of a God. If the Criricks ſay, That this is 


 Jaſtifying of one Fault by another, I deſire that they 
would agree among themſelves. For Scaliger who 


was the firſt that condemned Homer's Shield, admires 
Virgil's; bur ſuppoſe they ſhould agree, *rwould be 
fo0lith ro endeavour to perſwade vs, that what Ho. 
mer and Virgil have done by the Approbation, of ali 


ages is not good; and to make us think that one par. 


rxcular Taſt ſhould prevail over that of all I 
| en 
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Men. I ſhould not have troubled my ſelf to have de- 


fended Homer, if 1 had not been, deſired: to do it, for 


I muſt confeſs, that nothing is more Ridiculous than 
to trouble ones ſelf to anſwer to thoſe People who 
ſhew ſo little reaſon in their Criticiſms, that we can 
do them no greater Favour, than to think that 'tis 


their Ignoranze : Bur that is not always unhappy, and 


may ſomerimes hit on the Right, but to judge it al- 
ways, ſhews as if they had a deſign to make the beſt 
things bad, or that they have ſo little ſenſe as to take 
things only contrary. If any be ſo curious as to ſee 
rhe Difference between a good and a bad Piece of 
Work, ler them view the Shield of Hercules, which 
is attributed to Heſiod, and compare it with that of 
Homer or Virgil; there is nothing more different. 


Illinn Hominem dices, bunc poll. uiſſe Deum. 


That one appears like the Work of a God, and the 


other like that of a Man. | 1 


48 . Laſtly in reſpect to Fame, ſor we baue proved, 
that the Poet need only follow the common Opinion.] But 
tis receſſary that the Opinion which we follow be ge- 
neral, and that it be nor contradicted ar rhe fame time 
by Truths which are better explained and known; 
ſuch was the Opinion which Homer followed in ſpeak- 


ing of the Gods. 


49. All that appears Abſurd may be alſo juſtify'd H theſe 
three ways, eitber by the Maxim which we have already 
laid down, &c.] There are apparent Abſurdities in 
Homer, which are juſtiſy* by one of theſe four ways. 
which Ariſtotle mentions. The Wound of Venus may 
be pur into the Number; the Tears of Mars, and 


| ſuch like; bur the Criticks have often taken rhoſe 


things for Abſurd and Unreaſonable, which in their 
own Nature are perfectly fine. Julius Scaliger derives 
what Achilles ſays to hetu. That be was afraid the 


Flies would corrupt the Body of Patroclus. Had be ro 


little Slave, ſays he, that could drive away the Fes : 
E | „ > \ his 
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This is a notable Objection, as if there was not more 
Poetry and Grandeur, by bringing in Theti to comfort 
Achilles, ard promiſe him to perfume the Corps with 
ſome Ambroſia, that ſhould preſerve it an whole 
Year. By this means Homer explains the Nature of 
Corruption, and that of Salt which hinders ir. In a- 
nother place he ſays, That Homer is Impertinent, be- 
cauſe he ſeigns in the fifreenth Book of the Iliad, that 
Juno prays to the God Somnus, to fend Jupiter to ſleep, 
and promiſes him the Graces in Marriage. He believes 
that Natural Philoſophy is terminated in this Fiction: 
Fam hic, ſays he, nullam Phyſin Phyſici Comentabuntur. 
However nothing is eaſier than to find ſome Phyſicks 
hidden under this; for by it Hamer would denote the 
return of the Spring, when Fuze, that is to ſay, rhe 
Earth, after laying barren all the W inter, demands 
very importunately, That Fupiter may be laid aſleep; 
that is, that a quiet and calm Air may careſs her, and 
thereby re-animate all Nature, which is languiſhing; 
and as that Tranquility, by all that is moſt pleafing 
and agreezble, Homer aptly feigned, That the Earth 
ſpould give to Sleep one of the Graces in Marriage. 
Nothing can be more Ingenicus than this Fiction; and 
Virgil has explained it in his Georgicks the eleventh 
Book, | | | e 


Vere tument terræ, & genitalia ſemina poſſunt. . 
Tum pater omnipotens fecunds imbribus Atber, 
Conjugis in gremium lete deſcendit, &c. | 


And that that which Homer calls Sleep, Virgil calls 
Reſt; oe pr wn ON 


Si non tanta guies Iret, friguſque Caloremgue 
Inter, & excipient Cali Indulgentia terry. _ 


We need only read theſe to places and compare 
them together; but aitho' there was nothirg hid un- 
der ihe Fable, yet ir would be marvellous, for nothing 
can be more happily imagined. Fung would favour 
the Greeks, and to ſucceed in it, tas neceſſary to de- 

On ceive 


n e ec e . 
ceive Japiter, and to lay him aſleep; and as ſhe kxnew] 
that there was nothing a Woman could not obtain 


when ſhe gave Love, ſhe endeavours: to ſet our all 
her Charms, and to make her ſelf Lovely. To the end 
ſhe borrowed Venus Girdle, whom ſhe. had firſt de- 


ceived; to this the adds the aſſiſtance of, Sleep, which 


is not uſeleſs on theſe Occaſions, and Promiſes that if 
he will make Jupiter Sleep, he ſhall Marry one of the 
| Graces, ſhe afterwa ; 
who was charmed with her Beauty, and fell into the 
Snare, At the ſame time the Earth offers a fine Green 
Bed, ſtrowed with Flowers, and places it beneath 
their Feer, and they were wrapt up in a Golden 
Cloud, Sc. this is what Poetry can do; and they 
muſt be very ill natur d who condemn it. There's no 


Woman but wou'd judge better of that Marriage than 


Scaliger, who was amazed at it; for there is none 


who doth not know the Neceſſity, and who is not per- 
ſwaded that the Graces are to be found in the Arms of 


Steep. ' The ſame Critick adds, That Virgil is much 
wiſer in the Imitation which he makes of this place in 
the firſt of the Eneidt, for when Juno entreats olim, 


and promiſes him one of her Nymphbs, the tells him, 


Tis ro bring him pretiy Children, whereas in Homer 


Juno ſays to Sleep; I will give you the fineſt of the Gra- 


ces, with whom you ſhall be always Enamaured, I ho- 
this Fromile of Funo's diſpleaſes Scaliger, yer that in 
Homer appears to me much more Polite and Graci- 
ous, than that in Virgil, there is no compariſon, 


30. As for thoſe things which ſeem contrary to what 
has been ſaid before, we muſt examine them as we do Ob- 
jections in Logick.] There are often in the Works of 
the Poets ſome things which appear as it were con- 
trary to thoſe which rhey have ſaid elſewhere, and 
which rhe Cenſorious Criricks have not failed ro take 
notice of as inexcuſable Faults. Ariſtotſe reaches us 
how we ought ro examine thoſe Places in order to ju- 
ſtifie them. We muſt examine them, ſays he, as we 
examine che Objections, made in Logick againſt rhoſe 
things Which have been advanced: For to — 2 to 

| | them, 


rds preſents her ſelf to the God, 
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them, and to find the Solution, we muſt have recourſe 
to theſe Places, and ro . Whether | 

16 5 the ſame Mine.” „ 
Ie relates to the Jane EEC 1 
It ſpoken inthe nn amet, 
Ir i the ſeme Perſon which ſpeaks i in both Places. 1 


A iſtotle ad:'s a fifth in the fiſth chr fag firſt 
Book of Fase Reaſoning.” 4b 2 


PE AN TO AU 1e 9, for a mung may ane ben if 

| ſelf i in different Seaſons. WE 19 7 

51. The 2 cmi; 70 Ae no avfwer c can be gi- 
ven, are where ts plain, that one Placd'; #,Unreaſonable and 
Abſurd, and that another j bad] As. Ariftotle” s Deſi ign. 
is not to juſtifiè the Poets from thoſe. Errors into 
which they may have fallen, but to reſute the Criti - 
ciſins which are made on the Places which appear 
faulty, altho'rhey really are nor ſo, he tells us what 
choſe Faults are which cannor be excuſed, Always 
when the Pozr, without any neceſſity, has recourſe to 
1mpoſſibilities or Abſurdities, that he makes bad Cha- 
racters, contradicts himſelf, ar violates the Rules cf 


his Art, he is inexcuſable, ; and tis in L vain to endeayour 
his juſtification. 


32. 4 Poet falls into the 655 Tall, where he has re- 
courſe, without neceſſity to that which j without reaſon, 
and ſuch i the ſault of Euripides in hs Fgzus.] Tis 
not without reaſon that A4viſtorle condemns the Part 
of Ægæus, in the Medea of Euripides, for tis Abſurd, 
and withour any reaſon. In the third Act of that Pla 
we ſee Ægæis, who coming from Delphos, and hang 
rhro' Corinth to go ro Frezenium, by chance meets with 
Medea, and diſcourſes with her, without having any 
other part in the Action, or being concerned upon 
any neceſſary occaſion. After the firſt Complements 
M-4-4 enquires the feaſon of his Voyage, he gives 
her an count, 110 very femitarhy tells her, che 


Oracle. 
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Oracle, which he had received, which was not pro- 
per for a Princeſs to know; aſter that ſhe tells him 
the Hiſtory of Faſon's Infidelity, and deſires an AHlum 
at Athens. /gew grants her Requeſt, provided he 
has no hand in her running away, for he would have 
no Quarrel with Creon. Medea obliges him to con- 
firm his Promiſe by an Oath, which he did, ſays he, as 
much on his own Account as for her; on this he leaves 
her, and continued his Journey. Medea and the 
Chorus Wiſh him a good Journey , and there's no 
more mention made of him. All this is full of Ab- 
ſurdiries, and fo much the greater, becauſe they are 
committed without neceſſity. 


53 He was guilty of the ſecond, when he introduces a 
bad Character without any occaſion, ſuch u the Character 
of Menelaus in the Oreſtes of that Poet.) This Cha- 
racter of Menelaus is bad, becauſe ir is unequal, this 
has been explained at large in the Remarks on the 
ffreenth Chapter. 


<4. The Objections which are made te the Poets, may 


be reduced under five Heads] This is the Concluſion 


of the Chapter, and as it is long and full of Matter, 


Ariſtotle took care to put at the end, a ſhort Summary 
to refreſh his Readers Memor v. 


35. And the Anſwers which may be made to tlem, may 
be drawn from thoſe places we baue ſer down, ana e 


are in all twelue.] Ir ſeems that Ariftotle had laid down 


twelve Solutions, and thoſe which are more have re- 
lation to one of theſe twelve Principal ones, whict 
are not very eaſie to reckon up. Hidlorius found ſo 
much difficulty in it, that he durſt not undertake it. 
I ſhall be bolder than he. The Criticks can fall only 
on theſe three things. 


On the SubjeA. 


© Quthe Mens. 
On the Manner, 


Eactt 
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Each of theſe three has Places, which are proper to 


it, from which we may draw the Solutions which 


juftifie ir. It ſeems to me that t there are four for the 


Subject. 


. 


What it 6. 
I hat it ought to be. 


37 . What in ſaid to by. 
Or what it may be according to the 2 extenſive Þ Pro. 


bability. 


That there are five for the Means, 


The Metaphor. .. 
The Foreign Word. 
The Accent. 
be Pointing. 

The Ambiguity. 


That (to conclude) there are three ſor the Manner 
Where we examine. . 


If the Fauld be proper, or 3 
If the thing ij the ſame or different, 
If it n always the ome Character. 


* ane, A — 
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Which Imitation is moſt perfect, Tragedy, or 
Epick Poem. Why Epick Poem is compared 
to the Excellent Players on the Flute, and 

good Actors, and Tragedy to the bad. The 
Difference between the Ancient Comedians, 


. . AN N 
and thoſe of Ariſtotle's Time. Rhapſodies, 


their Recitations, and Songs, Ridiculous 
and Laſcivious Geſtares condemned. The 
Care of the firſt Poets to direct the Geſturesy 
and Motions of their Actors. The indiſpas 
table Advantages of Tragedy over Fpick 


Poem. : 


1. (ay T IS a very doubtful. Queſtion, to de- 
mand immediately which is the moſt 
excellent Tragedy, or Epick Poem; and truly 
that is the beſt-which requires leaſt Aid and 4{þ- 
Fance; and without doubt ſuch is that whoſe 
Aim is to pleaſe the niceſt Spectators: *Tis evi- 
dently thus, That that which imitates all, (%). is 
the leaſt Simple, for as the Spectators cannot 
comprehend any thing when all is not ſet before 
their Eyes, thoſe who repreſent things makes 
agreati many Geſtures and Motions to make ther: 
the more evident. Joſt almoſt as the bad Players 
on the Flute, who move themſelves to imitate 
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the Motion of a Quoit, or draw the end of their 
Band when they play the Scylla, I what 
they cannot expreſs by their Sounds, they endeavour 10 
do by Geſtures. This is the defect of Tragedy, 
the blame the old Comedians caſt on the new 
ones, and becauſe Callippedes was exceſſive in: his 
Geſtures, Mumuscts called him the Ape. The 
ſame Railery was uſed to the. Comedian Jyndarus, 
in ſo much, that on this account Tragedy will 
he below Epopei1, as theſe latter Adors were 
nnn 0 90045 


2. Ve aſſirt then that Epopœia being made for 


the better ſort, it had no need of being upheld 


by any Motion, but that Tragedy has occaſion 
for thoſe Succours, ſince it is made for the, Com- 
mon People, and ſo ts confequently inferior. fo 
Epopeia. . 


3. But rſt of all; what we have ſaid againſt 
Tragedy, is not againſt the Art of the Poet, but 


that of the AQor. For that defect is no leſs com- 


mon to thoſe who: recite an Epick Poem, as So- 
crates, or that fing, as Mnef bir the Opuntian; 
For both of them accompany d their :imitation : 
Singing, wit h Geſtures | that nere extravagant; s- 
„ e 011-25 TO? mi? Red af3 
S107} ene 116-67 Stitch V's 141319 1FMO9 
4. Otherwiſe all the: Motions are not teobe 
blamed any more than Dances; except they 
(4) be Laſcivious and Effeminate, as thoſe chat 
Callipedes was reproached with, and our Co- 
| medians now adays are blamed for, ho ſeem 
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8 A and with! ut theſe Mo ions, as well as 


945 Pei doth; a ſimple reading lets us know 
at, Nie "It has other Advantages over E- 


Pek Poem, we tmſt confeſs, that it is preferable. 
15 Tre fince the blame which is laid on it, is 5 


4 defect that is 
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6. Tragedy e d tr it fe, ding pick vo. 


r, and l to it. K 


em, for it maß alfd' mak R's 'of "Hexam eter 


Verſe, and whi is of no ſmall: "Cenfdetation, 
It has alſo Muſick and Decoration, Fhich contris 
* to give it an lhfinite Pleafure, fo 1; render 
ee 0 1: 91 15 ö 1 Jy OY 
AC But what idyer of more elteem 18, ill 
the evidence of an Action, for both in 
the repreſentation reading it fers all tings 
(7 Y'Before thek e 
Ila © 9 Cid 21 


as hath een this great Advantage, 


11011 


etid Imitatich Jeſs time NOwithatwhich 
is Well compacted, is much more agreeable; and 
touches us more! ſenſibly than chat which is dif- 
foſed, and as it Nere enervate b the length of 
time. We may he convinced this Truth, if 
we put Sopbocllis Oedipas, into as: many Verſes s 
ot l contains. 15 
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1 * 0 Gel : There is no Epopcia which 
preſerves the unity ſo well as Tragedy; 
ertaln Sign of it is, that, 25 may 7 Sub- 
1115 is of 1 810 HE edies f Bets an Poem 
hateyer. f to avoi fe in an 1 
1 15 an 1 keep 5 to one 
Je& only, as à 170 ick Poet, doth, it o 
8 zrily, fall fallow at either the, brevity 0 fa 
ubject would "mg l 9 Poem appear maimed 
by imperfect ; or if we j rn any rate give 
its due extent, which: it prdinarily has, 5 
length would, be deſtitute of a ge le 
I Poem flat: On the eft 27 3 de if Ne Per 
mould gt ſeveral Fables Wes bi 9 5 25 175 
is to ſay, If he, mould make ag. Imitatign that 
vas compoſed of many Actions and Incidents, it 
| would no more have a perfect Unity, than the 


Ilias and the Odyſſes, which; hays, ſeveral parts 
of that Nature, that habe every one their Gran · 
4 tho thoſe. t] axe other therwile 48 


perfect as they can be, and b th of: them imitate 
as near as  pollible one Alion only. 


10. If beſide all theſe Advantages. Tra aged) 

this alſo of obtaining its aim bette J f 989 
more Pleaſure, for neither Traged 

Poem, ought to give 1 forts of Plcafure, 3 
1y what is proper to them. I. is certain, that 
Tragedy is more perfect, than add 189 
ſince it obtains irs end more exactly... ::.- 5 


11. That LEES we 1 ſaid is Rite BE ex. 
lain what Tragedy and Epopeli are, Their 
Poris and Parts, with their Number and Dif- 


ferences. To ew the Virtues and the Vices ot 
| thoſe. 
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thoſe two Poems, and what tis cauſes them; to 
give an exact knowledge of all the Objections 
which are made to the Poets, and the means 
which are to be uſed to refute them. 


REMARKS os Chap. XXVII 


1. IT a very doubtful Queſtion to demand immediate» *. 
ly, which « the moſt excellent, Tragedy or Epick Poem.] 
Having explained all that regards Tragedy, or Epick 
Poetry, he gives ſure Rules to defend the Poets a- 

gainſt the Cenſures of the IIl· natur d Criticks. Ari- 
flotle examines to the bottom which is the moſt excel- 
lent of theſe two Imitations, Epopœia or Tragedy. 
Plato prefer'd the firſt, and Ariſtorle immediately pro- 
poſes all that is wont to be ſaid in its favour; but he 
declares for Tragedy, in ſhewing all the Advantages 
jr has of its Rival. Wee lll fee his Reaſons. 


2. And truly that 1j the beſt, which requires leaſt aid 
and aſſiſtance, and without doubt, ſuch # that wheſe aim 
ꝝ to pleaſe the niceſt Spectators; tu evident by thy, that 
that which imitates all, ij the leaſt Simple.) The Parti- 
ſans of Epaqpaia ſay, That that Imitation being made 
for the niceſt Spectators, and Tragedy for the People, 
this hath need of a greater number of th ngs. For 
be ſide the being of many Actors, a Theater, Ha- 
bits, Decorations, it harh occaſion for Actors, who 
imitate very exactly the Actions of thoſe whom they 
repreſent, ſince it cannot obtain its end without that. 
Whereas Epopœia obtains its end without any of 
theſe Aſſiſtances. Epopœia is then more fimple, and 
conſequently more perfect. Ariſtotle goes on to an- 
ſwer chat Objection ſolidly. | e 
3. That that which Imitates al] That is to fay, 
which imitates the moſt minute Motions, and the leaſt 
Actions of thoſe it repreſents. e 
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4. For as the Spectators cannot comprehend any thing 
when it 1s uct ſer before their Eyes, thoſe who repreſent 


the things make a great ;many Geſtures and Motions, to 


make them the more evident. ] 'T was caſt on Tragedy 
as anlmperfection,B that its Motion and Geſti res were 
grave and exact; tor twas a Mark, ſay they, that it 
was del cient in it (elf, and that it could not be under- 
ſtood, if it was not acted in a Day. This reaſoning is 
falſe, as we ſhall fee in what follows, ey 


5. Fuſt almoſt as the bad Players on the Flute, who move 
themſelves to imitate the Motion of a Qucit, or draw the 
end of their Band to them, when they play the Scylla.] 
There were in Greece excellent Players on the Flure, 
who by the ſound only, could imitate perfectly all the 
Paſſions and Actions of Men: But there were alſo 
ſome bad ones, who not being able to arrive at thoſe 
things by the ſound only, added Geſtures, and ro imi- 
tate ihe rouling of a Quoir, rouled themſelves on rhe 
Ground: Or if they were to repreſent the Voracity 
of Scylla, who ſwallowed up Ships and Men, they 
knew no other way than to hale the end of their Band. 
Epopeia was compared to the firſt, becauſe it obtain- 
ed irs end, without any other aſſiſtance than Verſe ; 
and Tragedy was compared to the latter, who joyned 
Motion and Geſture to their Ver ſe, and nothing can 
be more Juſt than this Compariſon. All that can be 
faid is, That the Art of Tragedy is not anſwerable for 
the Faults of the Actors, no more than the Art of 
playing on the Flute is for the Ignorance of thoſe who 
play badly om it. : EY 


6. Th 5 the Defedct of Tragedy, and the Blame which 
the old Comedians caſt on the new ones.] This Paſſage 
ſeems ro me very remarkable, for it informs us, thar 
in Ariſtotle's Time and before, Tragedy had ſuffered 
very much on account of its Actors, who were not 
ſo good as they had been, for they were more diſſo- 


lute, as we may ſay, in their Geſtures, and did nor. 


retain 
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retain the Simplicity and Gravity of the Aneients; I 
believe the change which was made in the Muſick, 
render'd them more Soſt and Laſcivious, and contri- 
buted very much to ſpoil the Action; for their Man- 


ners being corrupred, the Geſtures were ſo roo, for 


the Motions of the Body will neceſſarily follow the 
Corruptions of the Heart. 


7. And becauſe Callipedes was exceſſive in by Geſtures 
Miniſcus calls bim the Ape.) Miniſcus, Callipi des and 
Pindar, were three Comeaians who had a great Re- 
putation. Miniſcus was the moſt ancient, he blamed 


Callipedes for being too Antick, and for that reaſon he 


called him the Ape; for he imirared the leaſt thing, 


and carried himſelf ſo, that without ſtirring out of his 


place, he ſeemed to go a great way. There was a 
Proverb made on his Name, to ſignifie a Man who 
took a deal of Pains ro do nothiug; on this was the 
Raillery on Tiberius founded, in calling him Callipedes; 
| becauſe every Year he mave great Prepararions for his 
Voyage, ſuffer' i the People fo make Vows for his ſafe 
Return, bur never ſtir d out of Rome. Ur wulzo Fam 
per Jocum Callipedes vocaretur quem curſitare, & ne Cubi- 
to quidem menſuram progredi, proverbio Grearo uvotatum 
eſt Suetonius Tiberius, Chap. 8. Cicero had rallied 
Varro in the ſame manner, before Tiber ius's Time; for 
as Varro had promiſed to dedicate his Books of he La- 
tin Tongue to Cicero, and made no Advances in that 
Work, he writes o his Friend Atticu, Biennium jam 
preteriit, cum ille Callipedes aſſiduo curſu Cubitum rut- 
lum proceſfierit. Two Years are paſt ſince that Callipe- 
des bas been running without gaining one Cubit Book 
XIII. Epiſt. 12. This Fault of Callipedes, did not 
hinder him from being eſteemed in his Time, ha was 
fo pufft up with the Reputation he had, and p< fi-fſed 
of his own Merit, that going one Day into the Pace 
where zgeſilaus was, and perceiving that the King 
took no notice of him, had the Impudence ro lay, '4b 
Sir ! Dot you know me ? Has no Body told you who 1 
am Age ſilaum anſwered, Are not you a Comedian ? By 
1585 e rhe 
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the Word which Agefilaw uſed, it ſeems as if he did 
not only reproach him on account of his Profeſſion, 
but the Fault into which he was fallen, for he uſes the 
Word Deiceliſta, which ſignifies an Imitator, a too exe 
at Copyiſt. ; 


8. Inſomuch, that on thi account Tragedy will be below 
Epopara, as the latter Actors were inſeriour tothe firſt] 
Epopeia was like the firſt Actors, who were ſuch of 
Wiſdom and Gravity, and Tragedy was like the 
latter, who were fallen into a Vicious Aﬀectati- 


on; but that is nor the faalt of Tragedy, but of the 
Actors. 


9. We aſſert then, that Epopœia being made for the 
better ſort.) 'Tis thus that I thought that I ought to 
Tranſlate e7/6445 3:a7ds, for that is what we call 
properly the better ſort, that is People of the beſt Edu- 
cation. This is the ſence of that place in Plato, which 
Ariſtotle had in view, tis in the eleventh Book of the 
Laws. A/ Ad Ad Hei 'w ever Hd νẽGçũͤDh¹e li, fol 
Ti, H²νν,Hw. Y ẽs, S τνD ν1é“s 7 t. But I am 
perſwaded, that tie beſt Poem # that which diverts the 
better ſort, and thoſe who are beſt Educated. 


10. But firſt of all what we bad ſaid againſt Tragedy, 
# not againſt the Art of the Poet, but that of the Attor.) 


The Confent of the Patrons of Epopaia is a certain 


Token of this Truth, for the firſt Comedians were 
not guilty of thar Faulr, the latter were, We muſt 
not then judge of a Tragedy by the Geſtures and the 
Motions of the Actors, tor ar chat rate, a Piece that 
would be good if it was played by a Miniſcus, would 
be bad if ir were acted by a Pindar or a Callippedes. If 
the Eyceſſive and Effeminate Geſture of an Actor can 


do damage to a Tragedy, then the Vicious Pronuncia- 


tion of a Reader may alſo hurt an Epopeia, which 
Cannot be hought of without an Abſurdity. Tho' the 
Iias be badly read, and the Oedipus of Sophoc les illy 
plaid, yet neither of them will thereby ceaſe ro ofa 
„ cellent 
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cellent in their kind, for the Poet is not reſponſible for 
the Defects of the Reader or Actor. 


' 11. For that Deſect # no leſs common to thoſe who write 
an Epick Poem as Soſtrates, or that Sing as Mneſithe- 
vs of Opuntum. Hipparchus the Son of Piſiſtratus, 
was the firſt, as they ſay, that brought Homer s poems 
ro Athens, and made a foundation ſor ſome People who 
ſhould Þtire th.m publickly, with a great deal of ſhow 
and pomp, during the Pan-Atbenian Feaſts, Theſe 
People were called Homeriſts or Rhapſodiſts, either 
becauſe they joy ned together different parts of theſe 
Poems, or becauſe they held a Laurel branch in their 
Hand while they recited them. This Eſtabliſnment 


Of Hipparchus was ſo well received, that in a little time 


there was an infinite Number of rhe Rhapſodiſts; for 
ſeveral Towns inſtituted Feaſts and Shows, and gave 


conſiderable Prizes to thoſe who ſhould ſucceed beſt 


in this Profeſſion : In fine, they came ſo in Vogue, 
which one of theſe Rhapſodiſts was not inviged. I 
find that they did not ſtint themſelves to recite Hamers 
Verſes only, they recited alſo thoſe of Heſiod, Archilo- 
chus, Mimnermis, Pbocylides, and uſed rhe Iambick and 


 Lypick Verſes, as the Hexameters. Bur I dont re- 


member that I have read any where elſe than in 418 
ftotle, that there were two ſorts of Rbapſodiſts, one 


that repeated the Verſes without Singing, as Saſtrates, 
and another that repeated them ſinging, as Mucſitheus 


of Opuntum. 


12, For both of them accompany'd their Imitation and 


Singing, with Geſtures that are extravagant enough ] 


'Tis certain that the ſame Blame which may be laid 


on Tragedy, may be alfo laid on Epopœia, and with 
as much reaſon, for the Rhapſodiſts had a Theatre 


built, and Cloaths made for that purpoſe, which were 
of divers Colours, Gold Rings, a Crown, and 2 


Branch of Laurel; as for their Geſtures they were no 
leſs extravagant than * of Callipedes and Pindar . 


k 3 The 


that there was no Aſſembly, Sac! ifice, or Feaſts, to 
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The famous Rhapſodiſt Jon, on whom Plato vouchſa- 
fed ro makæ a Dialogue, and ſays in expreſs Terms, 
Thar when he recited any thing that was pitiful, he 
ſhed Tears, and when he recited any thing thar was 
terrible, his Hair ſtood an end, he was entirely beſide 


himſe'f, and as it were Mad. 


13. Otherwiſe all the Mations are not to be blamed, 
ay more than Dances, except they be Laſcivious and Ef- 
Jemiz.:...) This third Reaſon is no leſs ſolid than the 
reſt; i ragedy cannot be blained for making uſe of 
Geſtures for that can only be when ir employs thoſe 


 Whichare not agreeable to the Majeſty of the Poem; 
for if in the Geſture of Actors, as in Dances, there 


are ſome that have Dignity and Decency, and there 
are others that are Effeminate and Laſcivious. For 
this reaſon the Ancient Poets took the pains to dreſs 


their Actors themſelves, and ro mark all the Steps of 


the Dances in their Pieces, that ſo here might not be 
one Motion but what was Noble, and agreeable to the 
Quality of the Verſes which were ſang, and to this 
end they ſtudied with great application, the uiffer ent 
Geſtures, and all the Poſtures of the Statues made by 


the moſt eminent Maſters of Antiquity, eſpecially 


thoſe that i epreſented the Dances of the Ancients, on 
theſe they formed the Geſtures of their Perſons, and 
the Dances of the Chorus, this ſeems to me very re- 
markable. They learn d Wiſdom and Modeſty from 
the Mute Statues, which were not be found in their 
time, When all was corrupted by Softneſs and 
Luxury. 


14. And our Comedians now adays are blamed for, who _ 


ſeem to affect the Geſtures.of Debauched and Diſhoneſt 


Women.) After the Poets had left off mounting the 


Stage, and to dreſs the Actors, the Comedians -being 
left ro themſelves, immediately ſpoiled the Acting, 


and degenerated from thar Wiſdom and Simplicity, 


dy which it had been maintained. In Ariſtotles Time 


this Corruption was perceived very ſenſibly; the Act- 
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ing of moſt part of them, was Immodeſt and Diſor- 
derly, 0 D 


15. Moreover, Tragedy produces its efßect by its (elf, 


and without theſe Motions, à well 4s Epopeia doth ; for 
a fimple Reading, lets us know what it x.) He ſhew'd 
us in the firft place that che Geſtures don't proceed 


from the Poet, bur Actor. In the ſecond place, That 


they are common ro Epopeia and Tragedy. Ard in 
the third place, That they are not all ro be blamed. 
Now he gives a fourth Reaſon, by which he proves, 
That thoſe Geſtures are no more neceſſary for Trage- 
dy, than they are for Epopeia, ſince it performs its 
effect without their aſſiſtance ;: for there is no Perſon, 


who will not be affected with a fimple Reading of the 


Oedipus of Sophocles, provided he ſees all irs Beauties. 
Tis very ridiculous then to.prefer Epopœia ro Fra- 
gedy, under pretence that this utes Geſtures and Mo- 
tions, ſince they are not at all proper, and natural 


ro it, and that it uſes the Theatre only for the greater 
Pleaſure of the Spectator, as Epopœia employs them, 


when ' tis ſung in the Publick Aſſemblies. But it ſeems 
to me that Ariftotle has nor anſwered to the ſtrongeſt 
Argument which he uſed ro exalt Epopœia above Tra- 
gedy, nevertheleſs it may be retorted on Epopœia, and 
made uſe of to ſhew one of the greateſt Adyantages 
Tragedy has over it. If Epopœia is made for the 
better ſort, and Tragedy for the Common People, 
Epopwia is, beyond Contradiction, rhe moſt excellent 
and perfect, for tis a ſure Rule in Nature, as well as 
Morality. Thar that which ſerves the greater, is more 
perfect than that which ſerves the leſs; but Tragedy 
ia made no leſs for the better ſort, than Epopœia; and 
harh this more; tis made for the People; ttis 
therefore without any diſpute preferable ro Epopœia; 
for that which ſerves all, is, more conſiderable than 
that which ſerves a part only. This is a demonſtra- 
tion to which I believe nothing can be oppoſed. 


K k 4 16. Tragedy 
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16. Tragedy bas all that j found in an Epick Poem.) 
He now goes on to ſet forth all the Advantages of 
Tragedy. It hath all that is in Epick Poem, but that 
hath not all that is in it. For this reaſon, he that can 
judge well of an Epick Poem, ſhall not always do ſo 

of a Tragedy: Bur he that can judge well of a Tra- 
gedy ſhall always judge well of an Epick Poem, as we 
have ſaid on Chap. V. 


17. For it may alſo make uſe of Hexameter Verſe.] 
To prevent any Advantage that Epick Poem may rake 
on pretei ce that its Hexameter Verſe is more noble 
than the Iambick. Ariſtotie tells us, That Tragedy 
may alſo employ the ſame Verſe, and if it has not 
been done, tis becauſe the Iambick appeared more 

Proper for ir. He might have added, That Epick 
Poem could ſucceſsfully uſe the Hedameter only, 
whereas Tragedy uſes the Anapeſtes and Trochees, 
with the Iambicks in the courſe of the Acts, and that 
it has Verſes of a different Meaſure for the Chorus's, 
which give it a variety that Epick Poem has not. 
Our Tragedy hath only the ſame Verſe as Epopœia, 
which is one of rhe Reaſons that make ir ſo much in- 
ferior ro the Greek Tragedy, and this I think none 
will difpure. 


18. And which n of no ſmall Conſideration, it hath 
Mufick, and Decoration.) Ariſtotle told us the Epo- 
pœia was ſung, how comes ir to paſs then, that Tra- 
gedy has Muſick which Epopeia has not? However 
ſpecious this Objection may appear, tis not difficult 
to give an Anſwer to it. Epick Poem is not natu- 
rally made to be ſung, but read. The Singing which 
was afterwards added to it, was an Invention of the 
Ruhapſodiſts; for when tis ſaid that Hamer ſang his 

Verſes, tis not to be thought that twas fo regulated 
Mufick, twas rather a Pronunciation with Cadencies, 
than a Song. Tis not the ſame with Tragedy, irhath | 
Chorus's made on purpoſe to be ſung, and the Poet 
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takes no leſs pains for his Verſe, than for his Muſick, 
witneſs that little Hiſtory which is made of Euripides, 
Tis faid, that one Day when he taught the Muſick of 
one of his Chorus's to the Muſicians, one of them who 
heard him, fell a laughing; ro whom Euripides ſaid, 


It plainly appears Friend, that you are a Sot, and an 


Ięnoramus, ſince you Laugh when I ſing the Mixolydian 
Tone. The Mixolydian Tone was very ſad and made 
People Weep. Euripides had reaſon to think that that 
Man was a Sort and an Ignorant Fellow, ſince he 
Laugh'd at that which drew Tears from others. 


19. Which contribute to give it an infinite Pleaſure, 


and to render it the more ſenſible.) We can't doubt of 


this Truth, and tis eaſie ro perceive by it, that in ta- 
king away the Chorus's of Tragedy, they have de- 


priyed us of one of the greateſt Advantages, hat 4 


the Ancienrhyhad over Epick Poem; for all the Mufick 


which can be placed in the Interludes of our Plays, 


and all the Dances that can be added, do in no wiſe 
produce the ſame effect, becauſe they cannot be con- 


ſidered as parts of the Tragedy. They are ſtrange 


Members which corrupt and render it monſtrous. 


20. But that which # yet of more eſteem, # that it 


bath the Evidence of an Adtion, for it ſets all things be- 


fore the Eyes of the SpeRator.) Epopœia is only a Re- 
citation, but Tragedy is a Repreſentation of the A- 
ction it ſelf. Now tis certain that what we ſee af- 
fects much more than what we hear. Tragedy is then 
more perfect and excellent than Epopœia. 


21. In the Repreſentation, and in the Reading] 1 


think this Paſſage ought ro be Tranſlated thus, < ere 


dee, in the Reading, ini 5 fre, in the Afton. 
That's to ſay, in the Repreſentation; for this is one 
of the great Advantages of Tragedy, That whether 
it be Read or Repreſented, it expoſes all to the Eyes 
of the Reader, and SpeQator : YVitorius chuſes rather 
do Tranſlate, 87 ya Yrweio ts in the Remembrances ard 

. Incidents, 
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Incidents, but why ſhould Ariſtotle look for the Re- 
membrances, to diſtinguiſh them from the Incidents; 
This is neither Natural nor Probable, _ 


22. It hath moreover tn great advantage, that ip 
comes to the endof its Imitation in leſs time.) Tragedy 
is confined to one Courſe of the Sun, nay does not 
take that up entirely neither, when as Epopaia has 
no ſet bounds, However we muſt nor imagine that 
this difference was imaginary at the beginning, its 
ground was the nature of thoſe Poems; Epopœia is 
made ro correct Manners and Habits, and Trage- 
dy to purifie the Paſſions; and as theſe are raiſed at 

' 0i.ce, and the others require longer time to be im- 
printed on us, twas neceſſary to give a greater ex- 
tent to Epopœia than Tragedy. Wherefore Tragedy 
is more perfect, ſince it arrives in leſs time to the 
end of its Imitation; but for the ſame reaſon then, 

Wh one of Aſop's Fables ought to be prefer'd to a Trage. 

4 dy. For is ſhorter, and obtains its end ſooner; 
I tis not the ſame thing; Epopœia and Tragedy are as 
; truly Fables as thoſe of Æſop, bur they have their juſt - 

N Magnitude which thoſe of Æſop have nor. Now Ari- 

= ſtotle ſpeaks here only of thoſe Works which make a 

BY Body of a juſt extent, and are the only ones that can 
„. be called fine, for as it hath been ſaid already, Beauty 

il. conſiſts only in the Magnirude and the Order. 


23. Now that which u well campatted, # made more a 
reeable than that which is diffuſed. } To prove that 
the ſhortreſs of Tragedy is preferable to the length of 
I Epopeia, he uſes a general Rule which is found rrue 
4 | in all things. That which is compact, is more agree- 
8 | able, and affects more friendly, than that which is dif- 
. fuſed ; the truth of this Aſſertion is very natural, and 
1 we need not gi far to ſeek the reaſon of it. That which 
1 is compact, teaches us at the ſame time, with all its 


hs . parts, but that which is diffuſed, reaches us only by 
—_ - degrees and ſucceſſively, any body may try this in 
= reading a Tragedy and an Epick Poem. The my A 
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fects us very ſenſibly, becauſe all the Parts of irs Acti- 
ons ſtrike us as it were at once, Epick Poem does it 
lowly, becaufe we are affected bur with one part 
only, and the length of the Epiſodes, temperates and 
mollifies, as I may ſay, the force of the Action. 


24, We may be convinced of thu truth, if we put So- 
phocles's Oedipus into as many Verſes as the Ilias con- 
tains,]J This is a proof of the reaſon he hath mentio- 
ned; which is, that if an Epick Poem ſhould be made 
of the Action of the Oedipus, in extending it by Epi- 
ſodes, we ſhould undoubtedly find, that that Poem 
would be more flat, infipid and languiſhing, than the 
Tragedy of Sopbocles; and would not ftrike us fo vi- 
vidly. The ſame thing would be proved if a Trage- 
dy ſhould be made of the Ilia, for that Action con- 
rained in the bounds of a Tragedy, would have ano- 
we ſort of Vivacity than it has in 3 long and large 

oem. 1 


25. To Conclude there l no Epopœia which preſerves 
the Unity ſo well as Tragedy.) Ariſtotle has often told 
us, Thar Epopœia as well as Tragedy, is the imitari- 
on of one and the ſame Action. From whence comes 
it then, that he now tells us that the Unity of Epopeia 
is leſs perfect than that of Tragedy? This is in my 
Opinion the explication of a Paſſage, which ſeems at 
firſt ſight to have ſome difficulty: Tragedy hath only 
yery | oh Epiſodes, fo that all the Parrs of its Action 
ſeparated from one another, are ſo ſmall, and ſo im- 
perfect by themſelves, that there is not one of them 
thar can make an entire Action by ir ſelf alone, this is 
what makes the perfect Unity of Tragedy. "Tis not 
ſo with Epick Poem, for as that is very extenſive and 
much amplified by irs Epiſedes, rhofe Epiſodes which 
are but Members of the Principal Actions, are confi- 
derable enough in themſelves to make a perfect and 
entire Action, tho they ſhould be ſeperated from the 
Body of the Poem. Tis true, that altogether, they 
compoſe one and the fame Action; bur many 

the 
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they make many, and by thar variety render the Uni- 
ty of Epopeia leſs exact and ſtrict than that of Tra- 
gedy, tho it be otherwiſe as perfect as the Nature of 
the Poem will permit. 


26. And a certain fign of it s, that we may draw the 
SubjeAs of many Tragedies from any Epick Poem what- 
ever.) The eee Remark has ſufficiently ex- 
plained the reaſon which Ariſtotle gives of his Opini- 
on, and reconciles this Paſſage with that of Chap. 23. 
where he ſays, Thar the Ilia or Odyſſes can furniſh 
only one Subject for Tragedy, or two at moſt. This 
is true of the Ilias or Odyſſes taken in their firſt Fable, 
their firſt Plan, as has been ſaid in the Remarks; bur 
theſe Poems conſidered with all their Epiſodes, can 
Furniſh many Subjects for Tragedy, fince every Epi- 

ſode is conſiderable and extended enough to furniſh 
one by it ſelf, and tis this length and entireneſs of the 
Epiſodes, which do in ſome manner alter the Unity of 
Epopeia; for 'ris certain that the Unity of any thing 
is more perfect in the proportion that the Parts which 
8 it are perfect, and as they can make an 
Whole. 1 : 


27. And if to avoid ths deſeF in an Heraick Poem, 
we ſhould keep entirely to one Subject only, as a Wagich 
Poet.) Ariſtotle is not ſatisfied to give the Reaſons © 
his Opinion, but gives alſo the Proofs of his Reaſons, 

.and draws them from Experience and Practice. To 
eſtabliſh then this Truth, That the Unity of Epopœia, 
is leſs perfect than that of Tragedy, and to ſhew that 

it cant be otherwiſe, that tis not the Fault of the 

Poets but the Poem. He enquires what would hap- 
pen, if a Poet ſhould oblige himſelf to imitate the U- 


nity of a Tragedy in an Epopœia. 


228. It mould neceſſarily ſollow, That either the brevity 
of the Subject would make the Poem appear maimed and 
imperfett, or if we would at any rate give it its due ex- 
tent, which it ordinarily bas, that length would be deſti- 
| | | tote 
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rute of Matter, and make the Poem flat.) This Opini- 
on is very ſolid and convincing. Suppoſe a Poet 
would make an Epick Poem, with the Unity as exact 
and perfect as that of a Tragedy. What would hap- 
pen? If he made his Epiſodes as ſhorr and as imper- 
fect as thoſe of a Tragedy, to the end that they might 
make one whole, 'rwould come to pals, that inſtead 
of a Poem of the juſt extent, that an Epick Poem 
ought to have, that we ſhould only have an Abortive, 
a maimed and imperfect Work; and if ro obtam the 
length of an Epick Poem, he ſhould engage himſelf to 
enlarge his Epiſodes, with mixing other Fables, that 
extent would be deſtitute of Matter, and would ren- 
der the Poem flat and inſipid, as Wine which is mix. 


ed with Water, that I may expreſs all the Energy of 
the Term which Ariſtorle uſes. 


20. On the other ſide, if the Poet ſhould mix ſeveral 
Fables with by Subject; that u to ſay, If be ſhould make 
an Imitation that M Compoſed of many Actions and Inci- 
dents, it would no more haue that perſe# Unity.) But 
you may ſay, That the Poet to avoid both theſe Incon- 
veniencies, of which we have ſpoken, may incorpo- _ - 
rate into his Epiſodes, other Incidents and Fables, 
which he may joyn to his Subject. This is very well, 
"twill not have even then the perfect Unity of Trage- 
dy; it will only obtain the Unity of an Epick Poem: 
For having given to his Epiſodes their juſt grandeur, 
each of them will be able to furniſh a Subject for a 
Tragedy, ſo that he muſt neceſſarily fall into that In- 
convenience in his Poem, which he endeavoured ro 
avoid. 1 
20, Than the Ilias and Odyſſes which baue ſeveral 
parts of that Nature, that bave ev'ry one their extent 
tho* thoſe two Poems are otherwiſe as perfe a they can 
be, and both of them imitate, as near as poſſible, one Action 
only.) Ariſtotle adds this to prevent his Readers from 
believing, that he blames Homer's Poems, which he 
admires in ſo many Places, and on which he beſtows 
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ſuch great Praiſes; the Unity is not ſo perfect as in 
Tragedy, by reaion of the extent of the Epiſodes; 
but ſuch is the Nature of Epopœia, that it cannot by 
any means accommodate it ſelf to a more exact Uni 
ty, for Reaſons already mentioned. However theſe 
Poems don't ceaſe to be perfect in their kind; the U- 

nity of Epopœia would be Vicious if it was like that 
of Tragedy; and that of Tragedy would be the fame 
if it approached that of Epopœia: Each of them hath 
its 3 and Bounds, which no Poet ought to tranſ- 
grels. 


31. If befide all theſe Advantages Tragedy has ths allo, 
of obtaining its aim better, and giving more pleaſure, for 
nettber Tragedy nor Epick Poem ought to give all ſorts of 
Pleaſure, but only what «x proper to them, it # certain 

that Tragedy M more perſect than Epick Poem, ſince it 

obtains its end more exaaly, J Thus Ariſtotle concludes 
in favour of Tragedy : Epopœia and Tragedy endea- 

vour to give us Pleaſure, to the end that they may 
form our Manners and correct our Vices; to obtain 
this, they rake a different way, and tho. both of them 
receive all the Paſſions, or each of them have ſome 

particular ones, which reign in their Poems. Epo- 
pœia employs particularly Curioſity and Admiration, 
which places in us a love for the Sciences, and en- 
gage us to learn that which we are ignorant of; and 
Tragedy uſes Terror and Compaſſion, which may 
render us Cautious of our ſelves, that we may endea- 
vour to avoid falling into the ſame, Misfortunes, which 
we ſee repreſented to us; and as theſe means are veiy 
apt, they give us pleaſure aifo, and conſequently we 
muſt agree, That Tragedy is preferable to Epopeia, 
which gives very ſlowly that Pleaſure which it ought 
to give. The Patrons of that Poem not being able to 
gainſay ſuch an evident Truth, would counterbalance 
that Advantage, by ſeveral other Pleaſures which it 
gives, and Tragedy does nor, altho' this be tfuc, yet 
Ariſtotle ſhews, That that retrenchment is uſeleſs; be- 


cauſe, as hath been ſaid in another place, theſe Fre 
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are not made to give all ſorts of Pleaſure, but thoſe 
only which are proper, and ought to ariſe from the 
Nature of their Imitation, and the end propoſed we 
ought ro judge of Poems, and all other Works by this, 
that Epopœia, calls not to its aſſiſtance any other Plea- 
ſures, but to fill up its void Spaces, and to make us 
attend with leſs Impatience, and more agreeably to 
that which it promiſeth us. 


32. That which we have ſaid is ſufficient to explain 
what Tragedy and Epopœia are.) Ariſtotle according 
to his Cuſtom, puts ar che end of his Work a Summa- 
ry Recapitulation of all his De gn, to let us know, 
that he harh performed that which he had promiſed, 
and that he is come to the end of the firſt Treatiſe, 
according to the Method he had laid down. In the 
Books which ſhould have followed this. he treated of 
Comedy, Mimes, Dithyrambicks, and Nomes, hat is 
ro ſay, the Rules and Moces of Singing: The Paying 
on the Flute; and the ve, and of all rhe Paſſions. 
The loſs of theſe Books is very great: Ihe Peauiy of 
this fArſt makes us regret, thar ihere is nothing in 
all Antiquity that can make it up; we find in this 
Book a great many things which we ſhould otherwiſe 
in all probability have been ignorant of; and which 
are not only curious, bur very uſcful. We may be 
forry for the Joſs cf whar A4r:7orler (aid of Comedy; 
but that which deſerves our grief moſt, is what 
he had wrote of rhe Paſſions ana the manner of puri- 
fying them, for he treated of that matter to the bot? 
tom, as appears by rhe jeaſt Chapter of the eighth of 
his Politicks, where he ſays, he touches on that en paſ- 
ſant, which he would explain here at large and in all 
its extent. | | 
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